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S.  Industry  Meets  Supreme  Test 
First  Year  of  Defense  Program 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


JKE  A  MODERN  Hercules  performing  superhuman  deeds, 
the  American  industrial  giant  is  amazing  the  world  as  he 
aarshals  his  sinews  for  far  greater  labors  after  his  first  year 
(f  prodigious  effort  for  national  defense  in  peacetime. 


Walter  D.  Fuller 


THE  ALL  OUT  CHORUS 


•Bruce  Ku'*sell  in  Los  Angeles  limes. 
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pressure  of  his  duties  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  devote  the  time 
that  would  be  required  to  comply  con¬ 
scientiously  with  innumerable  re¬ 
quests  for  special  statements  of  this 
natiu-e. 

Mr.  Knudsen,  in  a  statement  issued 
to  the  press  May  24,  said  in  part: 

“With  the  first  year  of  the  defense 
program  coming  to  a  close,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  can  be  credited  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  parties  involved, 
viz.,  the  service  (the  Army  and  the 
Navy),  Congress,  industry  and  labor. 

“New  industrial  facilities,  1625  pro¬ 
jects,  have  been  started,  ^e  amount 
involved  being  $2,840,000,000 — ^govern¬ 
ment,  private  and  British  financed. 

“Contracts  in  the  amount  of  $15,- 
200,000,000  have  been  placed  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  government  arsenals. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  spread 
the  load  over  the  United  States,  and 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  shared  in  facilities,  contracts  and 
subcontracts. 


PredactioR  to  Rite  Meatkly 

“We  have  made  a  start,  and  produc¬ 
tion  should  increase  with  every  month 
from  now  on.  We  are  not,  by  any 
means,  satisfied  with  the  progress  to 
date.  We  need  the  help  of  every 
manufacturer,  engineer  and  produc¬ 
tion  worker  to  get  this  industrial 
machine  speeded  up  to  its  highest 
efficiency. 

“Summing  up  the  first  year  of  the 
defense  endeavor,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  a  broad  foundation  has  been 
laid,  nevertheless  the  all  out  partici¬ 
pation  of  our  nation’s  entire  man 
power  in  the  defense  effort  has  yet  to 
be  achieved.” 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  OPM’s  Director 
of  Priorities,  in  another  defense  anni¬ 
versary  statement  issued  on  May  27, 
warned  that  “shortages  will  grow 
worse”  under  the  priorities  system  of 
putting  defense  needs  ahead  of  non¬ 
defense  needs.  “No  one  can  doubt 
that  additional  controls  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  said  in  announcing  that  some 
broad  form  of  priority  control  has 
now  been  imposed  on  24  materials  and 
classes  of  materials,  mostly  metals. 

“We  as  a  people,  made  strong  by 
unity  of  purpose,”  said  Mr.  Stettinius, 
“must  dedicate  our  skills  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  not  the  familiar  wares  of 
peace  but  the  guns,  tanks,  planes  and 
ships  of  a  nation  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  its  independence  and  integrity. 

“As  the  priorities  system  diverts  the 
products  of  mill  and  factory  to  de¬ 
fense,  the  burden  can  be  eased  to  the 
extent  that  industry  expands  its  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  and  finds  and  adopts 
new  processes,  and  substitutes  less 
scarce  materials  to  fill  civilian  de¬ 
mands  for  those  basic  materials  which, 
instead  of  flowing  into  consumers’  dur¬ 
able  goods,  must  now  increasingly  be 
allocated  for  military  purposes.” 

Far  Greater  Effort  Needed 

John  D.  Diggers,  the  OPM's  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Production,  on  May  28  issued 
the  following  statement  in  connection 
with  a  review  of  the  year’s  armament 
program: 

“We  may  look  back  on  the  first  year 
of  our  intensified  defense  program 
with  mixed  feelings. 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  good  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  important  strides 
taken  toward  preparing  this  country 
for  the  production  of  defense  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  huge  scale. 

“On  the  other  hand,  they  dare  not 
be  satisfied  because  the  task  has  grown 
so  great  since  the  program  was  first 
undertaken  that  any  fair  analysis 
leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
far  greater  effort  must  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year.  That  year  starts 
today.” 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Electric  Company 
and  a  consultant  of  0PM,  said  recently 


that  the  prime  demand  on  American 
industry  for  the  next  five  years  would 
be  for  military  products.  Mr.  Reed 
said  all  industry  faces  five  years  of 
shortage,  rationing  and  allocation  of 
strategic  materials.  He  advised  non¬ 
defense  industry  to  readjust  itself  to 
that  outlook  and  develop  substitute 
materials  so  that  civilian  needs  might 
be  better  met. 

The  statements  received  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  from  executives  of  the 
key  defense  industries  gave  ample 
evidence  of  their  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  with  the  government’s  ob¬ 
jectives.  Hardest  hit  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  effect  of  defense  demands 
on  civilian  requirements  are  the 
aluminum  and  automobile  industries. 
Steel  production,  however,  is  at  its 
highest  level  in  history  and  for  the 
bulk  of  steel  products  no  serious 
shortages  have  developed  so  far,  £k>i- 
TOR  &  Publisher  was  told. 

Representatives  of  other  industries 
as  a  rule  gave  assurances  that  con¬ 
sumer  demands  will  be  met  despite 
the  fact  that  the  industries  have  turned 
over  varying  percentages  of  their 
production  to  fill  defense  orders. 
Satisfactory  substitutes  have  been 
found  and  are  being  developed  to  re¬ 
place  many  materials  on  the  OPM’s 
priorities  list,  it  was  stated.  Industry 
has  put  its  vast  research  resources  to 
the  task  of  meeting  this  problem  of 
shortages.  For  refrigerators,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ice  cube  trays  are  now  made 
of  rubber  or  plastics.  Other  mate¬ 
rials  have  replaced  the  nickel  and 
chrominum  trimmings.  And  in  wash¬ 
ing  machines  plastics  are  used  for  the 
agitator  instead  of  aluminum. 

Replies  from  iRdastries 

Replies  of  the  key  organizations  of 
various  industries  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  query  follow: 

Alvan  Macauley,  president.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Detroit:  “With  defense  production  its 
No.  1  job,  the  automobile  industry  is 
deep  in  two  billion  dollars  of  military 
work,  and  actually  ahead  of  schedule 
in  delivering  a  number  of  defense  pro¬ 
ducts. 

“Airplane  engines  are  roiling  out  of 
one  plant  at  the  rate  of  400  a  month, 
with  four  other  plants  preparing  to 
produce  engines  one  to  six  months 
hence.  Twenty-two  thousand  mili¬ 
tary  trucks  are  going  into  service 
monthly.  Two  machine  gun  plants  are 
now  in  production,  eight  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  Two  others  are 
tooling  up. 

“Submarine  engines  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Navy  at  an  increasing  rate. 
A  quarter-mile-long  tank  arsenal,  al¬ 
ready  erected,  is  tooling  up  for  mass 
production  this  summer.  Work  is  un- 
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June  1-3 — ^lowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hotel  Blackhawk,  Davenport. 

June  1-30 — National  Milk 
Month,  National  Dairy  Council, 
Chicago. 

June  2-5— National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  mid-year  con¬ 
vention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  5-6  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Charlotte — and  trip  to  Mexico 
City. 

June  9-11 — ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Statler  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 

June  10-16— National  Hotel 
Week. 

June  11-14 — ^Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Galves¬ 
ton. 

June  12-14 — National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cincinnati. 

June  12-14— Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Markham,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

June  1^19 — National  Confer- 
erence  of  Special  Libraries  Assn., 
annual  newspaper  group  meet¬ 
ings,  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  17-19  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting.  Book 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 
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der  way  for  bomber  production  in 
several  locations.  Cannons,  shells, 
bomb  parts  and  other  munitions  have 
been  assigned  to  plants  throughout  the 
industry. 

“By  late  fall  the  industry  will  have 
at  least  150,000  men  working  on  de¬ 
fense  jobs,  as  work  for  virtually  all 
will  be  new — involving  new  machin¬ 
ery,  materials  and  methods.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  men  are  being  trained  today 
for  defense  tasks  in  the  industry’s  own 
schools  and  in  trade  schools  operating 
24  hours  a  day,  in  many  instances. 

“Every  automobile  and  truck  com¬ 
pany  is  doing  its  part  for  defense.  At 
the  same  time,  each  firm  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  fill  civilian  demand  for  vehicles, 
needed  by  workers  to  get  to  distant 
jobs,  by  shippers  to  keep  defense 
freight  moving,  and  for  numerous 
other  business  purposes. 

“Because  of  the  growing  defense 
work,  however,  the  industry  will¬ 
ingly  accepted  a  20%  reduction  in 
motor  vehicle  production  beginning 
Aug.  1.  This  will  curtail  total  pro¬ 
duction  by  1,065,820  vehicles  for  the 
coming  year.” 
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AMERICAN  industry  meets  its  su¬ 
preme  test  in  first  year  of  national 
defense  program  and  is  ready  for  its 
greatest  production  during  second 
year  as  U.  S.  preparedness  outlay 
nears  $45,000,000,000.  (Page  7) 


ROLE  of  advertising  in  defense  emerg¬ 
ency  discussed  by  AFA  convention 
in  Boston,  which  receives  message 
from  President  Roosevelt  stating  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
government  in  critical  period.  (Page 
9.) 


EFFECT  OF  WAR  on  agencies  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Howard  D.  Williams  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  who  predicts 
women  may  take  over  many  key  ad¬ 
vertising  jobs  if  U.  S.  enters  the  con¬ 
flict.  (Page  11) 


VOLUNTARY  censorship  broadened 
as  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  asks 
.'ecrecy  on  movements  of  merchant 
marine  ships.  (Page  12) 
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J.  FRED  ESSARY  discusses  his  32 
years  of  experience  as  chief  of 
Baltimore  Sun’s  Washington  Bureau. 
(Page  13) 

SALVOS  of  criticism  fired  by  Missouri 
newspapers  for  six  months  at  Law¬ 
rence  McDaniel,  former  St.  Louis 
politico,  lead  him  to  drop  his  contest 
for  governorship.  (Page  15) 
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C.  C.  Carr,  public  relations  dirte. 
tor,  Aluminum  Company  of  Americi 
Pittsburgh:  “Aluminum  is  all  out  ^ 
defense  due  to  the  terrific  detnai^ 
because  of  the  speed-up  in  the  avh. 
tion  program  for  the  defense  of  An^ 
ica.  Defense  is  now  taking  over  40. 
000,000  pounds  per  month,  whereas 
peacetime  America  prior  to  the  war 
consumed  only  14,000,000  pounds  a 
month. 

“The  Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  now  engaged  in  an  expansion 
program  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000- 
000  and  will  be  producing  at  an  ann^i^ 
rate  of  725,000,000  pounds  by  June, 
1942,  whereas  all  peacetime  require¬ 
ments  in  1939  totaled  327,000,000 
pounds. 

All  Aluminum  for  Defense 

“The  terrific  war  demand  will  mean 
that  practically  all  aluminum  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  while  will  go  to  defense. 

“The  total  number  of  employes  of 
the  Alumimun  Company  of  America  ' 
is  47,000,  as  compared  with  25,000  : 
when  the  war  started.”  ! 

John  W.  Hill,  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  New  York:  “Within 
the  past  year  the  steel  industry  has 
stepped  up  Its  monthly  productiaa 
nearly  45%  to  the  highest  level  in 
history.  More  than  100,000  new  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  added  to  the  pay¬ 
rolls  during  the  year,  and  total  pay¬ 
rolls  of  the  industry  are  now  at  ^ 
rate  of  $1,300,000,000,  nearly  doubk 
the  1929  total. 

“Because  of  the  great  rush  of  orders, 
steel  mills  are  booked  ahead  for  some 
months  on  various  products,  but  for 
the  bulk  of  steel  products  no  serious 
shortages  have  so  far  developed. 

“The  present  capacity  of  the  steel 
industry  is  over  84,000,000  tons  per 
year,  which  is  more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  will  probably  be  needed  to 
meet  defense  needs  and  exports  to 
Britain.” 

Howard  Mingos,  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America. 
New  York:  “As  of  April  1,  1941,  there 
were  237,267  employes  in  the  plane, 
aircraft  engine  and  propeller  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  as  compared  to 
120,106  last  July  1.  Floor  space  on 
April  1,  1941,  was  32,786,351  square 
feet,  compared  to  17,216,410  square 
feet  last  July  1.”  Mr.  Mingos  ex¬ 
plained  that  these  are  the  latest  figures 
available  and  that  War  Department 
restrictions  prohibited  further  infor¬ 
mation  along  the  lines  of  Editor  t 
Publisher’s  questions. 

Radio  Production  Cut 
Bond  Geddes,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Radio  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.:  “The  radio 
manufacturing  industry  voluntarilj' 
and  substantially  reduced  the  use  of 
national  defense  metals  in  which  there 
is  a  severe  shortage  for  civilian  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  involves  considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  volume  production  for 
civilian  use  which  cannot  now  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

“Radio  manufacturers  are  widely 
resorting  to  substitutes  for  aluminum, 
nickel  and  other  critical  defense  mate¬ 
rials  under  a  voluntary  agreement 
for  such  substitutions.  This  and 
labor  increases  necessarily  indicate 
higher  priced  receiving  sets,  tubes  and 
parts  with  limited  production  due  also 
to  increasing  defense  contracts  among 
individual  radio  manufacturers. 

“The  Radio  Manufacturers  Assocu 
tion  has  an  industry  priorities  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
0PM  organization,  and  the  association 
also  has  furnished  confidential  data  to 
the  national  defense  agencies  regard¬ 
ing  productive  facilities. 

W.  Hardenbergh,  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago:  “The  meat  packing 
industry  is  cooperating  vigorously  and 
energetically  with  the  government  » 
working  out  meat  procurement  prob- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Role  of  Advertising  in  National 
Emergency  Emphasized  at  AFA 

Industry  Warned  of  Dangers  in  Curtailing 
Schedules  Because  of  Shortage  of  Goods  .  .  . 
Must  Publicize  Names  Despite  Shortages 


boston,  May  28 — About  a  year  ago, 
when  American  business  was  not 
quite  so  aware  of  a  threat  of  war,  a 
handful  of  spokesmen  tried  to  gear 
the  advertising  minds  of  the  nation 
to  thinking  of  curtailed  schedules. 
But  priorities,  shortages  of  critical 
materials,  sky-high  taxation  and  ra¬ 
tioning  had  not  begun  to  scare  the 


U.  S.  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hemp- 
iliire  end  Chairman  Arthur  T.  Brush,  presi- 
dmt  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Ad- 
vsrtiiing  Executives  Ass'n,  advertising 
mineger  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader,  at  the  Parker  House  where 

the  Senator  addressed  the  NENAE. 

great  majority  of  advertising  men  and 
women.  This  week,  at  the  37th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  that  whispered 
warning  became  a  thunderous  shout 
as  again  and  again  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  heard  their  guest  speakers  ener¬ 
getically,  and  almost  desperately  warn 
industry  against  the  danger  of  “out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.” 

While  there  were  some  assurances 
from  big  business  that  it  would  main¬ 
tain  its  advertising  schedules  through 
the  defense-war  period,  the  air  of  the 
convention  was  tense  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  executives  wrinkled  their  brows 
whenever  they  heard  the  dreaded 
fear  copy”  in  the  scores  of  speeches 
that  ended  today.  While  some  of  last 
year’s  problems  (informative  labeling 
and  the  consumer  movement)  were 
touched  upon,  these  seemed  tame,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  majority  of  the  delegates. 
And  to  the  impartial  observer  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  hoped  the  AFA  con¬ 
clave  would  prove  to  be  a  sounding 
hoard  for  advertising’s  earnest  plea 
to  maintain  schedules,  come-what- 
nuy.  They  hoped  industry  would  take 
he^. 

A  typical  quote  from  the  convention 
on  this  subject  comes  from  Lucy  R. 
Milligan  of  the  women's  division  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers.  She  spoke  at  the  Consumer 
Luncheon  in  ^e  Copley  Plaza: 

‘Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
t^gs  are  not  going  to  run  along 
Quite  as  they  do  in  ordinary  times. 
There  will  be  shortages.  There  will 
he  substitutes.  There  will  be  delays 
because  defense  must  come  first  and 
u«cause  the  burden  on  industry  is 
w  great.  Industry  can  use  adver¬ 
tising  to  explain  all  this  to  the  public.” 

Same  day,  same  time,  over  at  the 
Perker  House,  United  States  Senator 


By  MAXWELL  FOX 

Styles  Bridges  (R.,  N.  H.)  was  telling 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association: 

“A  further  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  business  can  afford 
continuity  of  advertising  in  view  of 
the  costs  incident  to  expansion,  higher 
taxes,  increased  wages,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  return  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  peculiar  to  the  de¬ 
fense  program.  Even  though  the  pro¬ 
ducer  whose  facilities  have  been  ‘bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Government’  cannot  put 
his  product  on  the  market  during  this 
emergency,  he  must  remember  that 
others  will.  The  product  of  his  com¬ 
petitor  will  become  a  substitute,  unless 
the  consumer  has  a  constant  reminder 
that  the  firm  he  has  long  relied  upon 
and  patronized  will  be  available  for 
his  business  when  the  emergency  is 
over. 

“When  substitutes  are  used  or  new 
articles  are  made  available,  they  must 
be  advertised:  the  consumer  must  be 
informed.  This  process  should  bene¬ 
fit  the  newspapers  and  should  help 
keep  their  advertising  revenues  in¬ 
tact.” 

Senator  Bridges  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  mr-e  valuable 
medium  than  ever  beccdse  so  many 
Americans  read  their  papers  so  avidly 
to  get  the  latest  news  on  the  “delicate 
international  situation.”  He  reminded 
the  ad  executives  that  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  in  Canada  was  running  slightly 
higher  than  its  pre-war  volume,  and 
that  even  in  bomb-wracked  England 
it  was  still  running  75%  of  its  peace¬ 
time  figure  of  1938. 

“Of  course,  some  industries  will 
suspend  their  advertising  programs; 
but  while  they  are  dropping  out  of  the 
picture,  others  will  undoubtedly  be 
increasing  their  advertising.  In  any 
event,  I  think  the  odds  favor  you;  and 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  dire  predic¬ 
tions  that  because  of  the  international 
situation,  defense  program,  or  any 
other  reason,  newspaper  advertising 
is  at  an  end  or  in  a  bad  way.  You 
advertising  men  have  met  emergencies 
before;  you  have  met  other  threats 
to  your  methods  and  your  usefulness. 


As  this  emergency  will  result  in  new 
and  improved  commodities  and  in¬ 
creased  services,  so  will  it  result  in 
whatever  progress  in  advertising  the 
time  demands.” 

Frequently  a  war-like  statement 
would  crop  up  in  the  speeches,  and 
no  one  could  accuse  the  AFA  speak¬ 
ers  of  promoting  the  defeatist  or 
isolationist  thesis. 

Hardly  had  the  convention  swung 
into  action,  when  I.  S.  (“Stick”)  Ran¬ 
dall,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  City,  blasted  away 
at  the  Memorial  Exercises  Sunday 
afternoon  on  the  Charles  River  Es¬ 
planade.  It  was  more  of  a  Legion 
speech  than  an  advertising  talk,  and 
Randall  called  on  his  contemporaries 
to:  “toughen  up,  sing  the  ‘Star 
Spangled  Banner’  instead  of  the  blues, 
donate  some  blood  to  the  Red  Cross, 
work  harder  and  better,  support  your 
President  and  buy  Defense  Bonds!” 

Incidentally,  Harford  Powel,  whose 
job  it  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  for  Uncle  Sam,  reported  to  the 
convention  that  sales  were  okay — to 
the  tune  of  $100,000,000  per  week;  and 
he  praised  the  newspapers  of  the  na¬ 
tion  for  their  donations  of  valuable 
space  to  the  cause. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  spoke  at  the  Monday  night 
banquet  and  was  quoted  several  times 
by  subsequent  speakers  on  Tuesday. 

The  outspoken  editor  from  the  mid¬ 
west  also  injected  war  talk  in  his 
message  when  he  said:  “The  very 
fundamental  of  advertising  is  that  it 
must  produce  results.  We  advertise 
aid  to  Britain,  but  we  do  not  deliver 
the  goods.  Hitler  and  his  legions 
cannot  destroy  the  morale  of  Great 
Britain.  The  only  people  who  can 
break  the  morale  of  the  British  are 
the  people  of  America.” 

Patterson  also  challenged  advertis¬ 
ing  to  “plug”  Democracy. — “We  need 
fresh  copy  on  democracy. — Upon  the 
shoulders  of  advertising  I  lay  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  educating  the 
American  i)eople  to  a  new  and  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.  If  education  is 
to  be  something  more  than  a  chassis 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  the  jollouing 
message  to  the  AFA  convention  Monday: 

Advertising  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  fhe  good  things 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy.  It  has  been  a  potent 
force  in  making  available  to  our  citizens  the  products  of  American 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Without  it,  many  present-day  necessities  would 
still  be  luxuries. 

That  force  needs  now  to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of 
our  accustomed  standards  of  living  and  further  progress.  This  may 
require  adjustment  but  it  should  mean  Increased  effort. 

As  an  educational  force  alone,  advertising  ought  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  preparedness  program.  It  can  assist  in  creating 
and  maintaining  public  morale.  Those  who  are  expert  in  it  can  be  of 
great  aid  to  government. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  real¬ 
izes  all  of  these  things  and  will  be  prepared  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare. 


Beatrice  Adams 


for  a  white  collar,  let  us  use  it  in  the 
greatest  cause  with  which  we  are 
confronted.” 

Nor  did  the  editor  overlook  the 
question  of  press  freedom. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  economic  strangulation, 
just  as  sure  as  it  can  be  destroyed 
by  political  action.  A  newspaper 
must  be  profitable  to  be  free  and  to 
continue  to  be  the  channel  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  The  enemies 
of  democracy  use  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  they  fear  most — the  newspaper 
— as  the  sounding  board  for  their 
ideas.  Bureaucrats  plant  suspicion 
and  mistrust  of  newspapers  in  the 
public  mind.  The  public  is  being  con¬ 
ditioned  to  accept,  with  minimum 
protest,  the  loss  of  the  right  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Free  enterprise  is  completely 
united  with  free  expression,  and  you 
here  are  specifically  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  business.  I  say  in  dead 
earnest  that  if  the  day  comes  when 
there  is  removed,  in  serious  degree, 
the  national  advertising  from  the 
American  newspaper,  the  American 
newspaper  will  soon  start  down  the 
short,  dark  road  to  failure. 

“As  an  editor  I  make  no  apology 
for  suggesting  to  advertisers  that  they 
advertise.  When  we  have  no  adver¬ 
tising,  you  will  have  no  business. 
When  you  have  no  business,  there 
will  be  no  free  enterprise.  And  when 
there  is  no  free  enterprise,  democracy 
will  have  perished  here  as  it  has 
perished  in  Europe.” 

James  A.  Welch,  vice-president, 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company, 
was  elected  president  of  the  AFA 
Wednesday  in  the  final  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  37th  Annual  Convention. 
He  succeeds  Elon  G.  Borton,  director 
of  advertising.  La  Salle  Extension  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hoard,  succeeding  Paul 
Garrett,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
public  Relations,  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Robert  S.  Peare,  manager,  publicity 
department,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  ;  and  Mabel  G.  Flanley,  Eastern 
director  of  consumer  relations,  Borden 
Company,  New  York  City,  secretary. 

Vice-presidents  chosen  were:  Mer¬ 
cedes  J.  Hurst,  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  Chicago;  Ray  Maxwell, 
advertising  manager,  Missouri  Pacific 
Lines,  St.  Louis;  Tom  Nokes,  Poster 
Advertising  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  Forbes  McKay,  Southern  Farmer 
Agriculturalist,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Miss  Beatrice  Adams,  of  the  copy 
department  of  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Monday  was  acclaimed 
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as  advertising’s  “woman  of  the  year’’ 
at  the  AFA  convention. 

Miss  Adams  was  awarded  the  cov¬ 
eted  Josephine  Snapp  silver  trophy 
award  of  the  Chicago  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  for  her  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  copy  for  three 
Gardner-advertised  products,  Ry- 
Krisp,  product  of  Ralston-Purina 
Company,  St.  Louis;  irradiated  Pet 
Milk;  and  Stokely  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Snapp  Award  Winner 

In  presenting  the  award,  which 
commemorates  Josephine  Snapp,  de¬ 
ceased  president  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Chicago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  given  “on  the 
basis  of  originality,  soundness  of 
plan,  appeal  and  approach,  and  ac¬ 
complishment  of  specific  objectives  . .  . 
all  adding  to  the  prestige  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising.” 

Before  joining  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  five  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Miss  Adams  was  fashion  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and 
fashion  copywriter  for  a  St.  Louis  de¬ 
partment  store. 

Four  other  women  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  honorable  mention  for  their 
fine  accomplishments  in  advertising 
during  the  year.  They  were  Viola 
Schlacks,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  Catherine  Gunn,  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Education;  Dorothy  Kennedy,  copy 
writer  for  Ed  Schuster  and  Company, 
of  Milwaukee;  and  Nan  M.  Collins, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Foundation  for  Clinical  and  Surgical 
Research  of  Philadelphia. 

Paul  Garrett,  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  public  relations.  General 
Motors  Corporation,  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  AFA,  delivered  the  keynote 
address. 

“Apparently,’’  he  said,  “it  has  taken 
a  defense  emergency  to  impress  upon 
many  people  their  own  reliance  upon 
industry.  Its  functions  to  some  are 
becoming  clear  for  the  first  time.  The 
very  qualities  once  criticized  are  now 
seen  as  basic  to  national  strength.  It 
is  a  matter  of  significance  that  indus¬ 
try  again  stands  high  in  public  esteem. 

“As  defense  production  takes  an 
increasingly  greater  share  of  national 
effort,  the  new  problems  of  industry 
will  take  an  increasingly  greater  share 
of  advertising  thought.  In  this  rapidly 
changing  scene  industry  needs  the 
guidance  of  advertising  counsel  sensi¬ 
tive  to  public  attitudes.  Advertising’s 
task  of  smoothing  the  way  all  along 
the  channels  of  distribution  between 
factory  and  market  will  become  infi¬ 
nitely  more  intricate  as  defense  re¬ 
quirements  extend  the  area  of  dis¬ 
location.  Many  familiar  products, 
familiar  packages,  accustomed  buying 
habits  are  likely  to  become  disturbed. 
Advertising  must  lead  the  customer 
through  this  labyrinth  of  change  by 
careful  and  continuous  explanation 
of  whys  and  wherefores.  It  is  not 
inconvenience  but  unexplained  incon¬ 
venience  that  will  break  down  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will. 

Informed  Public  Opinion 
“In  explaining  the  processes  of  de¬ 
fense,  advertising  performs  the  task 
of  explaining  the  processes  of  indus¬ 
try.  That  in  itself  is  important,  but 
it  does  more.  It  helps  build  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion  on  defense. 
This  is  indispensable  to  national  con¬ 
fidence  and  cooperation,  as  witness 
the  lack  of  it  in  France.” 

Garrett  closed  with  a  warning. 
“Advertising  is  at  the  most  important 
stage  of  its  career.  Its  practitioners 
can  do  it  more  harm  than  in  normal 
times,  or  they  can  do  it  more  good 
through  exceptional  service  when  the 
country  needs  it.  It  is  no  time  to 


think  of  advertising  only  in  advertis¬ 
ing  terms.  We  must  think  of  it  now 
if  ever  in  public  relations  terms.  We 
need  to  watch  what  we  say  and  how 
we  say  it  for  its  effect  on  people,  not 
merely  as  customers,  but  as  citizens 
of  a  country  bending  great  efforts  to 
produce  materials  for  its  own  defense 
and  for  its  own  future  existence.” 

W.  C.  Savage,  national  advertising 
manager,  Cincinnati  Post,  told  the 
N.  E.  Newspaper  Ad  Executives  to 
think  more  seriously  about  frequency 
and  quantity  discounts  for  national 
advertising  in  newspapers.  “Radio 
has  gained  an  advantage,”  he  stated, 
“by  forcing  their  advertisers  to  use 
their  medium  for  not  less  than  13 
weeks.  More  often  they  are  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  their  clients’  signatures 
on  a  26  weeks’  and  52  weeks’  con- 


whose  aim  was:  ‘Keep  ailing  women 
drunk  at  home.”’ 


Carle  Conway  stated  in  his  pre¬ 
pared  talk  that  “today  advertising  has 
a  new  job  and  a  new  significance.  Our 
own  government  recognizes  this.  And 
when  we  list  the  100  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  next  year,  we  may  find  a  new 
member — Uncle  Sam.” 


know  approximately  the  number 
readers  who  will  read  our  advertiit. 
ments.  But  in  radio  we  have  no 
guaranteed  circulation.  In  fact  th* 
circulation  (tune-in)  varies  with  evttv 
15  minute  unit  of  radio  time— as  a 
each  unit  were  a  different  publica- 
tion  of  its  own.” 
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Hill  Blackett  suggested  radio  quiz 
programs  could  be  turned  to  more 
useful  purposes.  “ — Instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  ‘how  many  eggs 
do  the  hens  of  the  United  States  lay 
per  annum?’ — they  could  very  well 
start  the  public  mind  thinking  about 
the  burden  that  lies  ahead  by  asking 
‘how  much  income  tax  will  a  man 
with  a  $2,500  income  probably  have 
to  pay  in  1942?’  Or:  ‘how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  taxes  on  a  pair  of  working 


Dr.  Gaorqe  Gallup,  vica-president.  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  director.  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  answering  a  question  from  the  floor  at  the  AFA  "Town  Meeting"  in  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  Seated  at  the  table  are  the  three  other  head  men  of  this 
general  session:  Carle  Conway,  chairman,  Continental  Can  Company;  Hill  Blackett, 
vice-president,  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.;  and  Harford  Powel,  (right)  Director 
of  Information,  Defense  Savings  Staff,  Treasury  Department. 


tract.  It  is  something  all  newspai>er 
publishers  should  be  doing  a  lot  of 
serious  thinking  about  today.  They 
need  to  act.  too,  or  else  the  future 
growth  of  national  newspaper  linage 
will  not  be  as  rapid  as  it  should  be, 
nor  will  newspapers  get  the  share  of 
the  advertisers’  dollars  that  our  me¬ 
dium  justly  deserves. 

“I  am  convinced  that  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  without  making  any  rate 
card  changes  if  we  show  our  adver¬ 
tisers  how  to  use  our  medium  more 
effectively. 

Anamic  Schadulat 

“The  more  anemic  schedules  we  ac¬ 
cept  and  run,  the  more  advertisers 
we  are  going  to  make  non-advertisers 
or  converts  to  other  media.”  Savage 
recommended  more  and  better  market 
surveys  and  much  more  “follow- 
through”  by  newspapers  to  help  their 
accounts  merchandise  the  products 
advertised  in  their  columns. 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  media  director, 
Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  spoke  bluntly 
and  candidly  to  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers  Association.  He 
lamented  that  only  19  of  a  possible 
1,120  foreign  language  papers  are 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation,  and  reminded  his  hosts 
that  “sworn  publishers’  statements 
have  become  meaningless.” 

A  highlight  of  the  Monday  program 
was  the  ‘‘Town  Meeting.”  Chief  par¬ 
ticipants  were:  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
director,  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion;  Hill  Blackett,  v.-p.,  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.;  Carle  Con¬ 
way,  chairman.  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Harford  Powel,  director  of 
information.  Defense  Savings  Staff, 
Treasury  Department. 

Powel  paid  tribute  to  modem  ad¬ 
vertising  as  “self-cleaning”  since  “the 
poorest  place  to  tell  a  lie  is  from  a 
mountain  top.”  He  also  complimented 
the  American  consumer  by  labeling 
him  “no  sucker.”  The  dry-humored 
public  relations  specialist  remarked 
that  “no  longer  do  we  thirst  for  the 
old  nostrums  of  alcoholic  content 


man’s  overalls?’ — or  ‘how  many  man 
hours  of  work  does  it  take  to  build 
a  flying  fortress  as  compared  to  an 
automobile?’." 

Dr.  Gallup  was  more  or  less  quizzed 
'ny  the  man-on-the-street  of  adver¬ 
tising.  He  declared  that  his  work 
had  given  him  great  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses — that  the 
people  were  almost  always  ahead  of 
Congress  in  their  thinking — and  that 
this  might  necessitate  a  “fellowship” 
to  replace  the  “leadership”  in  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  asked  advertisers  to 
give  the  public  more  facts  because 
they  demand  them.  “It  hasn’t  been 
done  either  in  respect  to  advertising 
itself  and  the  important  role  it  plays 
in  our  economic  life,  or  in  respect  to 
many  advertised  products,”  he  said. 

Gene  Robb,  editor,  “Business  Out¬ 
look  Letter”  and  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Hearst  Enterprises, 
charged  the  Administration  was  not 
doing  a  good  job  of  sales  promotion. 
He  suggested  the  sales  talk  be  centered 
around  “saving  democracy  for  Amer¬ 
ica”  instead  of  “saving  the  world.” 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Deputy 
Director,  Selective  Service  System, 
speaking  at  the  Wednesday  luncheon, 
touched  upon  the  employer’s  duty  in 
the  present  emergency. 

“The  employer  has  a  solemn  duty 
to  take  stock  of  his  business,  of  the 
part  he  is  playing  in  the  national  de¬ 
fense  picture,  and  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  what  part  any  employe  who  is  a 
Selective  Service  registrant  is  play¬ 
ing  in  the  productive  pattern.  He 
should  then  give  the  local  selective 
service  board  full  benefit  of  this  in¬ 
formation." 

Walter  J.  Neff,  president,  Neff- 
Rogow,  Inc.,  addressing  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Broadcast  Advertising,  called 
to  task  radio  station  operators  for 
their  lack  of  promotional  activity  in 
their  own  behalf.  “The  currently  low 
tune- ins  are  an  indictment  of  the 
efficiency  of  radio  stations.  Radio 
should  take  a  dose  of  the  medicine  it 
offers  ad  agencies  to  increase  its  tune- 
in. 

“When  we  buy  new3pap:r  space  we 


Raymond  Rubicam,  of  Young  ( 
Rubicam,  told  the  Convention  that  “I 
hope  that  advertisers  and  advertising 
men  will  not  ask  advertising  to  do 
illegitimate  work  in  this  emergency 
I  hope  no  advertising  salesman  urges 
any  advertiser  to  increase  or  main¬ 
tain  his  advertising  because  he  can 
avoid  taxes  by  so  doing.  I  hope  we 
rise  above  this.  It  is  a  bad  reason  and 
a  bad  attitude.  It  will  injure  the 
standing  of  advertising  of  all  thn^e 
who  use  it  and  produce  it  and  will 
only  hurt  its  future.” 

He  estimated  that  in  1941  there 
will  be  1,250,000  new  families  with  in- 
comes  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year 
to  spend.  “Here  are  millions  of  poten¬ 
tial  new  customers  to  educate.” 

In  the  closing  b'lsiness  session  the 
AFA  elected  the  following  directon 
for  three  years;  Fred  O.  Bohen,  presi¬ 
dent,  Meridith  Publishing  Company, 
Des  Moines  (re-elected) ;  J.  A.  Welch 
vice-president,  Crowell  Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  York  (previously 
Federation  treasurer);  Joseph  Sny¬ 
der,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Dallas  Journal;  John  H.  Platt 
director  of  advertising,  Kraft  Phenh 
Cheese  Co.,  Chicago;  Hon  G.  Bortoc 
director  of  advertising.  La  Salle  Ex¬ 
tension  University,  Chicago  (AFA 
president  from  June,  1940,  to  present); 
Miss  Mercedes  J.  Hurst,  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  AFA 
vice-president;  Mason  Britton,  vict- 
chairman  of  the  board,  McGraw  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  a  retiring 
director;  and  Mrs.  Elrma  Periian 
Proetz,  vice-president,  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  also  a  retiring 
director,  together  with  Mrs.  Mayo 
Vander  Pyl,  president.  Advertising 
Letter  Service,  Detroit,  secretary. 
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Eddie  Dooley  Joins 
Liberty  Magazine 


Elddie  Dooley,  sports  writer  and 
football  expert  of  the  New  York  Sm 
since  1927,  last  week  resigned  from 
the  evening  daily  to  become  football 
editor  of  Liberty  magazine.  Mr 
Dooley,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  and  Fordham  University  Law 
School,  will  continue  as  editor  of  tbs 
Annttal  Illustrated  Football  Magadni. 
a  post  he  has  held  since  1937. 

On  Liberty  Mr.  Dooley  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Jack  Dempsey,  former 
heavyweight  boxing  champion,  who 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  since  January  1.  His  first  series 
of  football  articles  are  planned  for 
publication  after  the  baseball  season 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  football,  Mr.  Doole; 
was  named  an  All-American  quarter¬ 
back  while  at  Dartmouth. 

His  football  radio  program,  consist¬ 
ing  of  pre-game  selections  and  Satur¬ 
day  night  scores  and  analyses  of  le»^' 
ing  gridiron  games,  has  been  broad¬ 
cast  nationally  for  the  last  nine  years 
and  has  been  sponsored  by  well- 
known  advertisers,  including  Che- 
terfield  cigarettes.  Shell  Oil, 
Typewriter  and  Philip  Morris  cigar¬ 
ettes. 

He  has  contributed  articles  to  r»- 
tional  magazines  and  is  the  author » 
the  football  novel,  “Under  the  Go*- 
Posts.”  His  work  also  has  been  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Bell  Syndicate  and  tk 
North  American  Newspaper  Allianc* 
While  with  the  Sun,  Mr.  Dooley  wn» 
directed  and  produced  a  promotior 
sound  film,  “A  Day  With  the  Sun 
which  has  been  shown  widely. 
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If  j  MiH  •  ^  I  y  ■  •  IIP  _  m  To  have  hidden  a  man  like  that,  Mr. 

Erwin,  Was©y  Executive  lalks  r'“erei.Tit;x“'Y'rj“to 

t|)(  #  V  V  V  V  f  f  IV  1  W  *  have  kept  it  a  secret  that  Babe  Ruth 

Of  Wars  Effect  On  Ad  Agencies  "inotre„zrpS;s?u.pu, 

(lica-  the  winner.  Mr.  Winters  was  a  win- 

.  w  T  1  ner  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fill  the  shoes 

ig  I  Women  May  Replace  Men  in  Key  Jobs,  of  a  man  with  a  reputation  like  he 

>at  “I  had.  That,  as  Mr.  Williams  sees  it,  is 

H.  D.  Williams  Soys  . . .  London  Office  building  up  a  st^s 

o  do  ■*  reputation.  It  can  be  taken  to  the 

*ncy  xU....  m:x_  point  where  the  man  becomes  more 

urges  w  eatnermg  the  DlltZ  important  than  the  agency. 

,  In  Mr.  Williams’  opinion,  however, 

■  IF  THE  U.  S.  enters  the  war,  women  serve  him  well  and  in  conversation  an  agency’s  best  opportunity  for  new  there  is  a  happy  medium  and  he  thinks 

*  **  may  take  over  many  of  the  key  he  constantly  refers  to  how  they  used  business  can  be  found  in  the  service  it  many  agencies  overdo  their  efforts  to 

^  ^  idrertising  jobs  now  held  by  men,  to  do  it  at  “NCR.”  renders  its  old  accounts.  Help  your  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  or- 


Women  May  Replace  Men  in  Key  Jobs, 
H.  D.  Williams  Soys  . . .  London  Office 
Weathering  the  Blitz 


renders  its  old  accounts.  Help  your  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  or- 


iK^  Howard  D.  Williams  of  Erwin,  Wasey  “From  my  10  years  in  the  agency  old  client  make  more  money  and  he’ll  ganization. 


( Co.  said  this  week  in  an  interview,  field  I’ve  learned  that  there’s  very  send  more  of  it  your  way.” 


,  Mr.  Williams  is  vice-president,  sec-  little  difference  between  selling  cash 


year,  however,  Mr.  Wil- 


i  retary,  and  general  manager  of  the  registers  and  advertising,”  he  explains.  Hams  gets  together  with  the  heads  of 


Pays  Hi9h  Salaries 

At  NCR  Mr.  Williams  says,  he 


CUIVA  CIU VCl  nibat  virc  itcosoo  i _  i  ,s  -  ••  •  •!_»  e 

“The  only  time  a  dealer  was  inter-  all  the  various  departments  of  the  a  i  is  impossi  e  ^ 

agency,  including  copy,  art,  media,  man  to  earn  too  much  money  and  he 

radio,  publicity,  and  together  they  go  t^^eves  this  is  as  true  in  the  agency 

over  a  list  of  outstanding  prospects  f  registers.  Erwm, 

in  the  package  goods  field.  The  Ust  is 

.  .  .  j  .  j  ..  u  highest  paid  men  in  the  business  and 

restricted  to  advertisers  whose  ac-  ^  _ 


count  the  agency  considers  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  handle. 

Additional  A9*ncy  Servient 


right  now  is  grooming  a  young  copy 
writer,  whom  they  hired  away  from 
other  agencies  at  a  reportedly  very 
high  salary,  to  fill  the  shoes  of  O.  B. 


Plans  are  discussed  as  to  the  most  Winters.  As  soon  as  the  man  came 
effective  way  to  offer  a  presentation  to  his  new  job  Mr.  Williams  took  him 
and  if  it  stands  up  under  close  scru-  around  to  meet  some  of  the  biggest 
tiny,  Mr.  Wasey  or  Mr.  Williams  or  of  the  agency’s  clients  and  Mr.  Wil- 
the  heads  of  the  important  depart-  Hams  did  not  let  it  go  unnoticed  that 
ments,  or  all  of  them  together,  go  out  the  copywriter  is  a  former  protege  of 


L  I  New  York  agency,  one  of  the  10  “The  only  time  a  dealer  was  inter-  alt  the  various  departments  of  the  impossioie  lor  a 

largest  in  the  country.  aeenev.  includine  conv.  art.  media.  be 

year  “^gVe  already  lost  15  men  to  the 
jarmy,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 

;  “but  so  far  we’ve  been  able  to  replace 
“  ^  them  with  young  men  with  high  num- 
bers  or  with  older  men,  some  of  whom 
presi-  jjj  exempt  from  the  draft.  But  if 
!  national  defense  continues  to  demand 
more  and  more  manpower  and  we  get 
into  the  war,  women  may  be  called  in 
•ouslj’  tai^e  over  many  of  the  responsible 
Sny-  jobs  in  the  agency.” 

Confidenc*  in  Women 
hcnii  Williams,  who  went  overseas 

with  the  coast  artillery  during  the 
j  £jj.  last  war,  said  he  believed  women  could 
(AFA  b>l<l  down  the  jobs  satisfactorily.  But 
he  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  was 
not  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  men  the  agency  is  grooming  to 
yjjj.  carry  on  the  tradition  of  O.  B.  Win- 
^  |]ijj  ters,  Louis  Wasey,  and  others, 
jtirinj  He  admits,  however,  that  Erwin, 
erhan  V®*®y  Has  less  war  worries  than  most 
P  of  the  other  large  agencies. 

•tiring  since  Arthur  Kudner,  one-time  vx/'if  Williams  explains,  these  ad-  city.  This  led  to  an  opening  in  the 

Mayo  president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  resigned  Howard  D.  Williams  ditional  services  add  to  the  agency’s  city’s  sanitation  department  and  he 

in  1935  to  form  his  own  agency,  tak-  operating  costs  and  reduce  the  net  was  working  along  peacefully  enough 

j.y_  iag  with  him  the  Buick,  Goodyear,  ested  in  a  c^h  register  Was  when  I  profit.  Some  agencies  charge  a  fee  until  a  new  administration  came  into 

and  part  of  the  National  DistiUers  ac-  could  show  him  how  he  could  save  or  Jqj.  ^jg  help  but  in  so  doing  run  the  power.  One  of  the  big  shots  from 

count,  Elrwin,  Wasey  has  been  special-  make  more  money.  'The  same  is  j-igjj  a  competitor  will  come  along  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  strolled 
iang  in  package  goods  merchandise,  true  with  advertising  and  when  I  go  in  and  offer  the  same  service  free  of  into  Mr.  Williams  office  one  morning 

And,  as  Mr.  Williams  points  out  with  to  see  a  prospective  client  I  give  him  charge.  with  a  list  of  employes  who  Mr.  Wil- 


to  make  the  contact. 

Competition  for  new  business  has 
been  stiffened  by  the  additional  ser- 


Mr.  Winters. 

One  reason  for  Mr.  WiUiams’  busi¬ 
ness-like  approach  to  this  ques- 


vices  agencies  are  offering  their  tion  of  advertising  talent  and  per- 
cHents.  In  its  early  years  the  agency’s  sonality  can  be  traced  to  his  own  edu- 
chief  function  was  to  place  advertis-  cation.  A  graduate  of  Boston  Tech,  he 
ing.  Today  its  functions  are  almost  studied  to  be  an  engineer  and  got  his 
unlimited  and  are  expanding  con-  first  job  in  the  sanitation  department 
stantly.  Research,  publicity,  mer-  of  a  South  Omaha  stockyard.  From 
chandising,  product  testing,  are  a  few  there  he  went  on  to  Chicago  to  work 


of  the  additional  services. 

As  Mr.  Williams  explains,  these  ad- 


on  a  sewage  disposal  system  for  that 
city.  This  led  to  an  opening  in  the 


ditional  services  add  to  the  agency’s  city’s  sanitation  department  and  he 
operating  costs  and  reduce  the  net  was  working  along  peacefully  enough 


And,  as  Mr.  Williams  points  out  with  to  see  a  prospective  client  I  give  him  charge.  with  a  list  of  employes  who  Mr.  Wil- 

r  and  •atisfRction,  package  goods  have  not  the  same  general  type  of  sales  talk.  I  The  trend  toward  greater  service  Hams  was  to  fire  to  make  room  for 

Ic  S««  curtailed  by  defense  orders.  teU  him  that  we  have  studied  his  extra  cost  is  making  it  increas-  the  ward  boss’  followers. 

,  from  In  fact,  Mr.  Williams  says,  Erwin  business  and  can  help  him  make  more  ingly  difficult  for  the  small  agency  to  Mr.  Williams  got  sore,  quit,  and 


,  from  In  fact,  Mr.  Williams  says,  Erwin  business  and  can  help  him  make  more  ingly  difficult  for  the  small  agency  to  Mr.  Williams  got  sore,  quit,  and 

sotbal  Wasey  has  accelerated  its  advertising  money.  The  only  way  to  find  out  if  i^eep  its  head  above  water  and  is  con-  came  to  New  York  where  he  heard 

Mr  activity  during  the  defense  period  and  right  is  to  give  us  a  try.  If  it  stantly  cutting  down  the  profits  of  the  there  was  money  in  the  drygoods  busi- 

h  Col-  expects  additional  appropriations  to  works,  both  of  us  have  gained.  If  it  larger  ones.  Mr.  Williams  says  that  ness.  He  got  a  job  delivering  pack- 

r  Lav  take  advantage  of  the  increased  pur-  doesn’t  work,  we  11  find  out  soon  g  jjj,g  y^gg  jjg  drawn  somewhere,  ages  at  McCreery’s  and  worked  his 

of  the  diasing  power  in  the  defense  market  enough  that  we’re  both  wasting  our  Each  agency  of  course,  has  to  make  way  up  to  store  superintendent  and 
name  areas.  time.  tbp  dpci.sion  .spnaratplv.  Erwin,  was  eventuallv  sent  to  Louisville  to 


panne  areas. 

Effect  of  Blits 

be  as-  The  agency,  which  has  a  large  Lon- 


ne.  the  decision  separately.  Erwin,  was  eventually  sent  to  Louisville  to 

Co-oporat*  on  Naw  Business  Wasey,  for  instance,  does  not  usually  manage  a  large  dry  goods  store.  He 
Unlike  the  cash  register  business,  an  charge  a  special  fee  for  publicity  but  was  in  Louisville  when  the  offer  came 


fonntr  ion  office,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  agency  like  Erwin,  Wasey  does  not  offers  a  laboratory  product  testing  at  froin  the  National  Cash  Register  Co 

i,  who  report  at  first  hand  the  affect  of  the  have  a  special  sales  department  whose  an  extra  charge.  Another  agency  Erwin,  Wasey  got  him  from  NCR. 

maga-  |jiit2  on  advertising.  The  effect  is  members  devote  themselves  exclu-  might  take  on  publicity  only  on  a  ■ 

series  airprising.  During  1940,  the  first  full  sively  to  bringing  in  new  business.  As  fee  basis.  LEE  DIRECTS  INSTITUTE 

ed  for  year  of  the  war,  the  London  office  Mr.  Williams  explained  it,  most  of  the  O.  B.  Winfer’i  Reputation  •  ,r  j  vr  r-i  t  f 

seasm  showed  a  greater  profit  than  any  new  business  is  brought  in  through  the  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  in  the  v-rV  TlnivprTit^ *1^.= 


LEE  DIRECTS  INSTITUTE 


Dr.  Alfred  McClung  Lee  of  New 
Y'rk  Univer.^ity  has  been  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Institute  for 


S'  Mr.  Wasey,  who  is  business  10  years,  is  not  afflicted  with  ^cutive  director  of  the  Institute  for 

■  plains,  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  president  of  the  agency,  Mr.  Williams,  thg  passion  for  anonymity  which  seems  Propaganda  Analysis  211  Fourth  Av- 
uarter-  aany  of  the  agency’s  British  accounts  and  the  heads  of  the  copy  and  art  de-  to  grip  so  many  agency  men.  His  idea  enue.  New  York  City,  a  non-profit 

<is‘  package  goods  and  not  made  partments.  Theoretioally,  however,  jg  that  when  you  have  an  outstanding  educational  organization  “to  help  the 

V  essential  for  defense,  anyone  in  the  agency  is  eligible  to  help  person  in  your  organization  it  is  only  citizen  detect  and  analyze  propa- 

f  lead-  though  the  demand  for  these  bring  in  a  new  account.  natural  to  play  him  up,  let  the  public  ganda.”  Dr.  Lee  is  author  of  “The 

broad-  ****f^®  products  far  exceeded  the  ^j.  w’illiams  believes  that  the  days  and  the  trade  know  what  he  is  doing.  Daily  Newspaper  in  America”  and  co- 
veais  manufacturer  invested  in  g^g  almost  over  when  an  agency  hired  give  him  free  rein  to  develop  his  in-  author  of  “The  Fine  Art  of  Propa- 

^  weL-  to  maintain  his  product  s  g  n^g^  because  he  had  a  friend  or  rela-  dividual  talents.  ganda.”  Before  joining  the  Marketing 

Che-  consumer  acceptance,  ^jyg  could  be  regarded  as  a  pros-  The  late  O.  B.  Winters  was  prob-  Department  of  New  York  University 

Royi  Mr.  Williams  is  not  naive  pective  client.  He  admits  that  this  ably  the  outstanding  example  of  how  in  1938,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 

.  he  adds  that  another  important  gort  of  thing  goes  on  but  it  becomes  both  the  agency  and  the  client  could  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 

^n  for  the  increase  could  be  traced  less  frequent  as  the  advertising  busi-  benefit  from  the  talents  of  an  out-  Yale  University,  and  an  associate 

to  the  high  British  profit  taxes— which  ness  develops  in  efficiency  and  compe-  standing  personality.  Mr.  Winters  professor  of  journalism  and  sociology 

ithor  <i  quite  so  high  when  a  manu-  tition  among  agencies  increases.  The  was  not  kept  in  a  dark  room.  When  fhe  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 

uctwer  invests  a  large  part  of  his  football  hero  who  used  to  get  accounts  he  wrote  something  hot,  the  agency  K^n- 


Goi  fi  •  looioail  nero  wno  usea  to  get  accounts  ne  wrote  someinmg  not,  me  agency 

1  syn-  ^  advertising.  because  of  his  athletic  prowess  has  a  let  it  get  around  who  was  the  author  _____  " 

d  his  three  titles,  Mr.  Williams  hard  time  today  competing  with  the  and  the  time  came  when  the  trade  PUBLISHER  MARRIES 

lianff  ^  his  hand  in  every  branch  of  the  agency  salesman  who  can  express  the  and  part  of  the  general  public  could  J,  Lyle  Kinmonth,  editor  and  pub- 

*gency  but  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  advantages  of  his  advertising  in  dollars  spot  a  piece  of  Winters  copy.  He  was  lisher  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.l  J.) 

Tiotitf  ^®  new  business.  In  this  work  and  cents.  one  of  the  best  sales  points  the  new  Press,  was  married  recently  in  Pasa- 


on  new  business.  In  this  work  and  cents.  one  of  the  best  sales  points  the  n 

16  years  of  sales  experience  Mr.  Williams  says  that  “new  busi-  business  department  could  offer 

*ith  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  ness”  is  a  misleading  phrase.  “Often  prospective  customer. 


dena.  Cal.,  to  Miss  Mabel  ’Thurston 
Brazer  of  that  city. 
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Voluntary 

Censorship 

Broadened 


Mcnitime  Commission 
Asks  Secrecy  on  Movement 
Of  Cargo  Ships 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  27 — The 
Navy  Department  broadened  its  policy 
governing  press  censorship  this  week, 
while  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
took  steps  to  obtain  “voluntary”  cen¬ 
sorship  of  merchant  marine  ship  move¬ 
ments. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  signed  by  Admiral  E.  S.  Land, 
chairman,  wrote  ship  operators  and 
marine  organizations,  requested  co- 
op)eration  in  withholding  information 
of  a  defense  nature.  Explanation  was 
given  that  the  following  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  editors  of  all  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  country: 

Services  Have  Co-operated 
“Newspapers,  radio,  magazine,  press 
services  and  other  sources  of  public 
information  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  Navy  Department  in  with¬ 
holding  stories  or  reference  to  naval 
ship  movements  and  other  matters  of 
military  or  naval  importance.  This 
cooperation  has  been  extended  to  the 
movements  of  British  naval  vessels 
in  United  States  waters. 

“The  movement  of  United  States 
merchant  vessels  which  are  aiding 
the  democracies  is  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  Dissemination  of  information 
about  such  movements  is  equally  de¬ 
sirable. 

“The  Maritime  Commission  requests 
that,  effective  immediately,  no  public¬ 
ity  be  given  to  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  unless  announced  or  authorized 
by  the  Maritime  Commission: 

“1.  Actual  or  intended  movements 
of  any  vessels  used  to  aid  Britain  or 
other  democracies.  This  will  particu¬ 
larly  apply  at  this  time  to  sailings  to 
the  Sea  and  China  (including 

Rangoon)  and  feeder  services. 

“2.  Names  or  lines  or  characteristics 
of  vessels  being  used  to  aid  the  de¬ 
mocracies. 

“3.  Arrivals  or  departures  of  such 
vessels. 

“4.  Cargoes  of  such  vessels. 

“The  Commission  will  issue  infor¬ 
mation  of  public  interest  to  the  extent 
possible  consistent  with  safeguarding 
ship  movements.” 

Admiral  Stark's  New  Rule 
Meanwhile,  Admiral  Harold  R. 
Stark,  chief  of  naval  operations,  fixed 
new  rules  to  place  responsibility  for 
publicity  at  private  industrial  plants 
holding  Navy  contracts. 

The  communication  sent  to  com¬ 
mandants  of  Naval  districts  regarding 
the  new  restrictions  follows: 

“1.  Since  contractors  have  certain 
obligations  concerning  the  security  of 
equipment  being  manufactured  under 
U.  S.  Navy  contracts,  all  requests  for 
authorization  for  members  of  the  press 
(newsreels,  still  pictures,  magazines, 
radio,  etc.)  to  visit  private  industrial 
plants  holding  Navy  contracts  must 
originate  with  the  plant  concerned. 

“2.  This  procedure  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  may  be  apprised  of  the  contrac¬ 
tors  views  with  respect  to  these  visits, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  expedite  ap¬ 
propriate  action  on  all  legitimate  re¬ 
quests  for  pictures  and  news  stories.” 


EDITOR  &  P^'^LISHEj 

CaL  "Confidence 
Law"  Applies  Only 
To  Newspapers 


Author  of  a  Liberty 
Magazine  Article  Not 
Protected,  Court  Says 


Los  Angeles,  May  26— The  definitio. 
of  a  newspaper  under  the  newspai^ 
confidence  law  does  not  extend  to 
magazines,  it  was  ruled  late  last  «etk 
by  Superior  Judge  Emmet  H.  Wilsm 
in  ordering  the  co-author  of  a  Libtn, 
magazine  series  to  answer  certa;  rnrv 
questions  in  a  pending  libel  suit 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGS  CAPTURE  SEVEN  AWARDS 

Above  are  shown  the  "four  aces"  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune's  photo  staff  which 
captured  the  larqest  number  of  prizes  in  the  recent  Inland  Daily  Press  Association's 
annual  news  photo  contest,  taking  seven  of  the  21  prizes  offered.  The  Post-Tribune 
cameramen  won  three  seconds,  two  thirds  and  two  honorable  mentions.  Left  to  right: 
Elmer  F.  Budlove,  Charles  S.  Smith  (department  head),  John  Bushemi  and  Herbert 

Lukmann. 


The  distinction  is  clear  under  tl  lSj 

o  1  i  f  i  lo^ar  1  AOr  1 


California  law,  adopted  in  1935,  he  sai^ 


Coast  Case  May 
Not  Be  Heard  Until 
October  1 


Monday,  June  2,  Last 
"Opinion  Day" 

Of  Supreme  Court 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  27 — Unless 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  Monday  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror  Company  and  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss  from  a  California 
conviction  of  contempt  of  court,  de¬ 
cision  will  be  delayed  at  least  until 
Oct.  1. 

Monday  is  the  last  “opinion  day”  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  of  the  high  court 
for  the  summer  recess.  When  the  jus¬ 
tices  return  to  the  bench  Oct.  1,  they 
will  announce  decisions  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  recess. 

The  newspaper  and  its  managing 
editor  were  adjudged  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  having  commented, 
editorially,  upon  the  application  of 
convicted  labor  leaders  while  their  pe¬ 
tition  for  probation  was  pending. 

Two  issues  were  raised  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  and 
argued  Oct.  21,  1940:  1.  Whether,  as 
claimed  by  the  State  of  California,  a 
“reasonable  tendency”  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice  is 
sufficient  to  support  contempt  charges, 
or  if,  as  claimed  by  the  newspaper 
and  editor,  a  “clear  and  present 
danger”  of  such  result  must  be  shown; 
2.  Whether  a  case  is  still  pending  after 
a  finding  of  guilty  has  been  entered. 


Laval  Gives  Heinzen 
Exclusive  Interview 

An  exclusive  interview  with  Pierre 
Laval,  explaining  why  he  made  a  deal 
with  Hitler,  was  obtained  by  Ralph 
Heinzen,  United  Press  manager  in 
France,  in  Paris  last  week.  The  dis¬ 
patch,  dated  May  24  from  Paris,  was 
delayed  and  appeared  under  a  U.P. 
copyright  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

An  explanatory  note  published  with 
the  interview  said  Laval,  who  helped 
bring  about  France’s  capitulation  to 
Germany,  “summoned  Heinzen  from 
Vichy  to  Paris  for  a  talk.”  Laval,  it 
was  stated,  “wanted  to  send  a  message 
to  the  American  people.”  Since  Paris 
is  occupied  by  the  German  army,  the 
note  added,  Heinzen  could  not  have 
crossed  from  unoccupied  France  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  German  authori¬ 
ties. 

Laval  told  Heinzen  of  his  two-hour 
interview  with  Hitler  through  inter¬ 
preters  and  described  the  present 
conflict  as  “not  a  war  like  other  wars; 
it  is  a  revolution  from  which  a  new 
Europe — rejuvenate,  reorganized  and 
prosperous — must  come”  and  in  which 
“liberty  will  remain.” 

Heinzen  has  been  a  reporter  in 
France  for  16  years  and  his  contacts 
with  French  officials  are  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  He  accompanied  Laval  on  his 
trip  to  the  U.  S.  to  confer  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  The  U.P.  told  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  this  week  that  Heinzen  was 
not  sent  for  by  Laval,  but  arranged 
the  trip  himself. 


DROPS  EDITION 

The  Cisco  (Tex.)  Press  and  News, 
formerly  published  evening  (except 
Saturday)  and  Sunday,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
evenings  and  Sunday  with  the  weekly 
Cisco  American  roundup  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 


OKLA.  AP  MEETING 

Oklahoma  City,  May  26 — Members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Associated  Press 
meeting  here  yesterday  for  their  an¬ 
nual  spring  meeting,  voted  to  canvass 
the  possibilities  of  setting  up  an  ex¬ 
panded  system  of  state  spot  picture 
matting  and  of  conducting  a  news 
photo  contest.  The  meeting  heard 
from  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  a 
member  of  the  AP  Board  of  Directors. 


GEORGE  CLOSE  NAMED 

The  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  has 
appointed  George  D.  Close,  Inc.  as  its 
national  representative. 


FCC  RULING  FINAL  ON  NON-NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  26 — The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  made  final  its  preliminary  order  granting  a  broadcast  permit  to 
Stephenson,  Edge  and  Korsmeyer  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  and  denying  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Helen  L.  Walton  and  Walter  Bellatti  which  involved  a  newspaper 
connection.  The  finding  declared:  “With  the  granting  of  the  application  of 
Stephenson,  Edge  and  Korsmeyer  there  will  be  added  to  the  Jacksonville  area 
a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and  information  to  the  public  which 
will  be  independent  of  and  afford  a  degree  of  competition  to  other  such 
media  in  that  area.  All  these  circumstances  and  acts  considered,  the  Com¬ 
mission  concluded  that  the  granting  of  the  application  of  Stephenson,  Edge 
and  Korsmeyer  will  better  serve  the  public  intrest.”  Mrs.  Walton  is  the  owner 
of  4814%  of  the  stock  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  Courier  Company,  publisher 
of  the  city’s  only  newspapers. 


since  it  protects  any  reporter  or  ^ 
person  “connected  with  or  emplove^  ^ 
upon  a  newspaper”  from  being  id. 
judged  in  contempt  “for  refusing  •« 
disclose  the  source  of  any  informatiQ 
procured  for  publication  and  publLshtd  ' 
in  a  newspaper.”  ^ 

“The  California  legislature  indicate;  !j 
by  the  language  used  in  our  statute  ^ 
that  it  intended  to  narrow  the  pri\i  ^ 
lege  [of  refusing  to  disclose  the  sour 


of  his  information]  to  those  connect^ 


with  newspapers,”  Judge  Wilson  said 


“Any  other  intent  could  have  beejT 


readily  indicated  by  appropriate  las- 
guage.  Any  extension  of  the  privilep  ^ 
must  be  made  by  the  law-making  bod; 
and  not  the  courts.  The  tendency  j 
not  to  extend  the  right  to  refuse  t?  ® ' 
give  evidence  but  to  restrict  it” 

On  the  basis  of  definitions  by  Caii- 
fornia.  Federal,  and  13  other  stat«  *' 
courts,  he  said  that  “a  publication,  t?  4*'^ 
be  a  newspaper,  must  print  and  circj- 
late  news,  local  or  foreign,  or  bot 
intelligence  of  passing  events,  curre: 
news,  news  of  the  day,  and  reports  cf  ** 
recent  occurrences,  and  if  it  does 
publish  such  news  it  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  six  issues  of  Liberty  in  que-  Mrs 
tion  were  submitted  to  the  court  fc:  d 
examination,  and  the  contents  wen  b 
noted  to  be  short  and  serial  stories,  cj 
biographies  of  prominent  persoris.  (t; 
special  or  “feature”  articles,  criticism  ;  m 
of  motion  pictures,  cross-word  puzilei 
advertisements,  cartoons  and  editoridk  or 

“In  the  six  numbers  I  do  not  fird  ugg 
any  news,  either  legislative,  political 
telegraphic,  sports,  or  any  other  kind  ry 
nor  any  reference  to  current  or  passir.; 
events  or  recent  occurrences.  It  is  not  ( ’ 
a  publication  to  which  the  pubk 
would  resort  in  order  to  be  informed  3m 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  . . 
From  the  examination  of  the  public, 
tion  in  question  the  court  finds  arriluli 
concludes  that  it  is  not  a  newspaper'^ 
The  ruling  came  as  a  result  of  thefts 
refusal  of  Dwight  F.  McKinney,  i 
author  of  a  Liberty  serial  article,  THle 
Lid  Off  Los  Angeles,”  which  started  i:fei 
the  Nov.  11,  1939,  issue,  to  answer  ce-T 
tain  questions  at  the  taking  of 
deposition.  Former  Mayor  Frank  She 
of  Los  Angeles  is  suing  Maefadde-ftj 
Publications,  Liberty,  and  McKinr 
for  $750,000  damages  for  alleged  bbel] 
ous  statements  in  the  article,  whi. 
concerned  events  prior  to  the  elect: 
in  which  Shaw  was  recalled. 


Itwa 


the 


I  her 


DIGEST  SUSPENDS 

Consumers^  Digest,  which  ha« 
published  since  January,  1937,  will  ^ 
suspended  with  the  June  issue.  It- 
reported  that  the  rapid  changes  in  cc  ' 
sumer  goods  have  made  it  almt* 
impossible  to  publish  up-to-date  an¬ 
cles  on  consumer  information. 
magazine  was  first  published  by  Ce 
sumers’  Research  but  in  1938 
taken  over  by  its  own  publishing  cofj 
poration. 
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Essary  Talks  About  His  32  Years 
fis  Washington  Correspondent 


initio' 

spapQ 

(nd  to 
t  «etk 
Wilsot 
-ibtnj 

fBEN  Hugo  Black,  following  his  ap- 
pointmcnt  to  the  Supreme  Coui% 
th  idtd  for  a  timely  vacation  in  Eu- 
K  said,  ^  he  left  unanswered  some  inter- 
>'  othe  ^  questions  about  his  past  af- 
'Pio5«  iiation  with  a  well  known  secret 
**!•  juthem  clan.  And  while  he  was 
>•  broad  an  enterprising  newspaperman 
™atki  up  additional  evidence  to  the 
)nner  Senator’s  past  history,  with 
le  result  that  when  the  new  Justice 
Ed  his  wife  retiumed,  the  nation’s 
nention  was  focussed  on  what  Mr. 
*  Hack  would  have  to  say  for  himself. 


'  soured 

nnectrf 


Chief  of  Baltimore  Sun's  Bureau  Favors 
Voluntary  Censorship;  Believes  FDR  Will 
Continue  Press  Conferences  During  War 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


man  in  the  welcoming  party  had  an 
equal  chance  to  ask  questions  and 
hear  them  answered. 

Not  that  Mr.  Essary  disapproves  of 
scoops.  He  loves  them,  and  has  had 
his  share,  including  the  one  on 
the  prohibition  probing  Wickersham 
Committee  which  won  for  him  a  $1,000 


was  a  page  one  story  and  the  bulk 


y|.  the  Washington  press  corps  went 
^  own  to  Norfolk  to  meet  the  returning 
f  ,  Btice  and  his  wife, 
rivilep  ^  homeconung  proved  qmte  an 
ig  bodj  ^  for  the  Blacks.  The  corps  of 
lency  ■  evspapermen  met  the  ship  in  Hamp- 
fuK  ti  Ro>4s,  climbed  aboard,  and  sought 
It  their  man.  Mrs.  Black  saw  them 
ly  Cali-  photographers  included,  and 
!r  state  ‘  would  have  had  good  reason  to  be 
ition,  to  ightened.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
d  cirai-  uching  group  she  saw  a  tall,  dis- 
>r  boll;  looking  man  with  a  fa- 

curra:  ^  ^®ce-  She  recognized  him  al- 
porU  i  ost  immediately.  It  was  J.  (for 
Joes  ntf  Essary,  Washington  cor- 

1  news-  indent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mrs.  Black  Explains 
n  ques-  Sfrs.  Black  and  Mr.  Elssary  were 
ourt  ia  ^  still  are  old  friends  and  she  did 
ts  wen  )t  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  her  hus- 
storia,  md  was  quite  worried  and  at  a  com- 
perw  ete  loss  as  to  how  to  handle  such 
ritidsu  i  unexpected  group  of  newsminded 
puz^  dcomers.  Wouldn’t  he  come  into 
ditoriak  (ir  cabin  and  have  a  talk  with 
not  fid 

politiaL  Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Es- 
ler  kiiid  ry  could  not  refuse  and  in  a  few 
r  pasni  mutes  he  was  closeted  with  one  of 
It  is  not  e  biggest  news  stories  of  the  year, 
e  public  aice  Black,  anxious  for  advice,  was 
infonrw  ling  freely  and,  with  the  other  re- 
ay-  •  ■  aers  out  in  the  cold,  Mr.  Essary 
publi^  8  in  what  most  newspapermen 
inds  aw  rJd  consider  a  very  enviable  posi- 
vspaper.  - 

lit  of  the  Hecalling  the  incident  last  week, 
iney,  »  »ever,  Mr.  Essary  describes  it  as 
icle,  e  of  the  most  embarrassing  mo- 
;tarttda  mts  in  his  32  years  as  an  active 
^ngton  correspondent.  The  Jus- 
g  of  w  e  was  giving  him  information  that 
Mr.  Essary^  opinion  should  be 
lacfadoB  available  to  either  all  or  none 
newspapermen  who  came  to 
1^  let  the  boat.  He  felt  it  was  a  scoop 
le,  whio  lidi  he  (jjjj  deserve  and  for 
e  electii^ch  he  had  no  exclusive  right.  And 
*as  well  aware  of  what  he  was 
ng  up  when  he  requested  that 
Black,  if  he  had  something  to 
ha*  b«!  '•  should  hold  a  press  conference 
7,  will  1*  dl  the  reporters  upon  deck, 
lue.  It'  Black  acceded  to  the  request 
es  in  coo  1  at  the  further  suggestion  of  Mr. 
it  aliw*  lary,  faced  a  battery  of  camera  and 
date  *sreel  men  before  meeting  the 
ion.  Tit  *spapermen.  As  you  may  remem- 
by  Coe  •.  Mr.  Black  reserved  his  best  an- 
19M  ••  for  a  nation-wide  radio  talk. 
,hing  cw  *  this  is  beside  the  point  that  Mr. 
■Jfy.  with  an  exclusive  story  thrust 
.  gave  it  up  to  see  that  every 


J.  Fred  Essary 

award  as  the  best  piece  of  Washington 
correspondence  in  1931.  But  he  is 
particular  as  to  how  he  gets  them  and 
in  the  Black  case  he  felt  strongly  that 
had  he  pumped  Black  for  all  he  was 
worth,  and  then  hurried  off  to  the 
telephone  without  bothering  about  the 
other  newsmen,  he  would  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  ethics  of  his  business. 

A  Veteran  Reporter 

Mr.  Elssary’s  consideration  for  his 
newspaper  colleagues  is  evidently 
reciprocated.  He  has  been  president 
of  teth  the  National  Press  and  the 
Gridiron  clubs,  and  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  latter  organization  for  as  long 
as  anyone  wants  to  remember.  Dean 
of  the  Washington  correspondents  is 
an  identification  that  has  been  too 
loosely  applied  to  every  white-haired 
reporter  in  the  capital.  Mr.  Essary 
hasn’t  got  white  hair,  but  he’s  been 
actively  engaged  in  reporting  Wash¬ 
ington  news  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Taft  administration. 

As  chief  of  the  Sun’s  Washington 
bureau  of  five  men  he  can  cover  and 
write  what  he  pleases.  When  Justice 
Black,  for  instance,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.,  Mr.  Essary  could  have  dis¬ 
patched  a  legman  to  Norfolk  to  get 
the  quotes,  and  from  his  Washington 
office  in  the  National  Press  Bldg,  beat 
out  a  dope  story  on  what  he  thought 
Mr.  Black  should  or  would  do. 

But  Mr.  Essary,  even  though  he’s 
arrived  at  the  age  where  most  men 
prefer  to  leave  leg  work  to  the 
younger  generation,  likes  to  do  his 
own  leg  work.  He’s  probably  the 
most  distinguished  legman  in  the 
business.  He  holds  college  degrees, 
has  lectured  at  the  best  universities, 
and  has  an  impressive  list  of  his¬ 


torical,  political,  and  journalistic 
books  to  his  credit,  besides  being  a 
contributor  to  magazines  on  such 
weighty  subjects  as  taxation  and 
jurisprudence. 

Hired  by  NBC 

Several  years  ago  when  NBC  was 
looking  for  a  newspaperman  to  go  on 
the  air  to  interpret  Supreme  Court 
decisions  immediately  after  they  were 
handed  down,  the  radio  men  passed 
over  the  high  pressured  columnists 
and  the  authoritative  editorial  writers 
and  picked  Fred  Essary.  The  job 
called  for  someone  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  of  political  and  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  ability  to  work  fast  and 
accurately.  Mr.  Essary  had  both.  He 
could  wade  through  those  intricate 
decisions  while  a  taxi  rushed  him 
from  the  Supreme  Court  building  to 
the  radio  station  and  then,  without 
notes,  go  on  the  air  with  a  brief,  clear 
explanation  of  what  it  was  all  about. 
One  day  he  had  to  go  on  the  air  three 
timets  to  interpret  three  separate  de¬ 
cisions.  Between  times  he  wrote  his 
story. 

He’s  been  attending  the  White 
House  press  conferences  since  the 
days  when  Taft  used  to  give  out 
statements  to  the  handful  of  reporters 
who  seated  themselves  around  the 
table  in  the  White  House  cabinet 
room.  And  the  time  that  he  made 
President  Roosevelt  retract  a  state¬ 
ment  against  newspapers  is  part  of 
press  conference  history. 

Newspapers  all  over  the  country 
had  carried  stories  from  Washington 
that  the  President,  at  a  closed  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  group  of  advisers,  had 
declared  that  the  U,  S.  frontier  was 
on  the  Rhine.  At  his  next  press  con¬ 
ference  Mr.  Roosevelt,  pointing  to  a 
pile  of  newspapers  that  carried  the 
story,  said  that  the  dispatches  were 
deliberately  misleading. 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Essary, 
whom  the  President  calls  “Fred.”  He 
took  the  argument  away  from  the 
chief  executive,  pointed  out  that  the 
papers,  which  he  accused  of  collusion, 
were  in  scattered  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  reporters 
to  write  the  same  misleading  story 
even  had  they  wanted  to.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  argued  back  but  Mr.  Essary  kept 
after  him  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  retracted  his  charge. 

Friendly  with  FDR 

He  is  friendly  with  the  President 
and  considers  him  by  far  the  best 
newspaper  president  that  he  has 
known,  although  admitting  that  his 
popularity  with  newspapermen  has 
waned  considerably  since  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal. 

“One  of  the  finest  things  I  can  say 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt,”  Mr.  Essary  says, 
“is  that  I  have  never  known  him  to 
give  out  a  piece  of  false  information.” 
Which  is  more,  it  seems,  than  can  be 
said  for  some  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Essary  has  seen  the  White 
House  press  conference  grow  in  both 
importance  and  size.  In  the  Taft  ad¬ 
ministration  the  conferences  were 


irregular  and  disorganized  and  there 
was  none  of  the  give  and  take,  the 
jokes,  and  the  off-the-record  com¬ 
ments  of  FDR’s  sessions. 

Wilson,  says  Mr.  Essary,  was  the 
real  father  of  the  modem  press  con¬ 
ference.  He  allowed  rq>orters  to  ask 
questions  without  submitting  them 
l^fore  hand  in  writing  and  during 
the  first  years  of  his  administration 
talked  freely  about  his  policies  and 
problems.  However,  he  brought  the 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom  to  the 
press  conference  and  was  inclined  to 
talk  down  to  newspapermen. 

Heard  Hardiag's  Slip 

During  the  war  the  conferences 
were  suspended,  then  resumed  follow¬ 
ing  the  armistice.  Mr.  Essary  was 
present  at  the  conference  when  Hard¬ 
ing,  an  old  newspaper  publi^er  him¬ 
self,  who  was  trying  to  carry  on  the 
open  press  conferences  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  let  slip  a  remark  which  led  to 
the  ruling  that  all  questions  to  be 
asked  the  President  ^ould  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  before  hand. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  then  secretary  of  state, 
had  told  newspapermen  that  the  4- 
Power  Pacific  Pact  included  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  islands.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  reporter,  along  with  a 
barrage  of  other  questions,  asked  Mr. 
Harding  if  the  pact  afforded  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  and  Mr.  Harding 
quickly  replied  that  it  did  not. 

Considerable  confusion  followed  this 
apparent  disagreement  between  the 
Viffiite  House  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  in  the  end  the  President’s 
original  remark  had  to  be  officially 
qualified. 

Coolidge  and  Hoover  followed  the 
written  question  method  and  Coolidge 
even  objected  to  being  quoted  in¬ 
directly.  Mr.  Elssary  saw  interest  in 
the  White  House  conference  sink  to  a 
point  where  during  the  Hoover  ad¬ 
ministration  there  was  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  attendance  to  justify  its  meeting. 
Eventually  it  was  held  only  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals. 

Hoover  Wouldn't  Answer 

Mr.  Hoover,  it  seems,  had  an  annoy¬ 
ing  way  of  completely  ignoring  writ¬ 
ten  questions  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  answer  and  Mr.  Essary  once  asked 
Hoover  14  questions  at  consecutive 
conferences  and  none  of  them  was 
answered. 

Besides  the  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Essary  covers  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  Secretary  Hull  at  the  State 
Department.  These,  he  says,  are  not 
so  colorful  and  interesting  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  sessions,  but  he  admires 
Mr.  Hull.  The  secretary  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  speak  his  convictions  and  will 
permit  direct  quotes  when  he  has 
something  especially  important  to  say. 

Mr.  Essary  holds  daily  conferences 
with  his  bureau  men,  each  of  whom 
has  a  definite  beat  in  addition  to  the 
stories  assigned  to  them  by  their  chief. 
The  Sim  bureau  does  not  aim  at  com¬ 
plete  coverage,  leaving  many  of  the 
routine  stories  to  the  press  associa¬ 
tions.  But  they  do  a  thorough  job  on 
what  they  cover  and  average  three 
front  page  stories  daily. 

Every  member  of  the  bureau  has 
been  trained  on  the  Sun,  usually 
starting  out  in  police  districts  in  Balti¬ 
more,  working  up  to  general  assign¬ 
ments,  followed  by  a  stint  at  local  and 
state  politics.  The  London  bureau,  a 
one  man  post,  is  rotated  among  Sun 
men,  most  of  whom  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Essary  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Essary  was  London  correspondent 
from  1925  to  1927.  He  wrote  a  book, 
“Reverse  English,”  on  his  experiences 
abroad. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer  to 
Observe  100th  Birthday 


PUBLISHES 

NEW  SNPA  PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  BOABD 


fc 


Special  Edition  lune  8  to  Celebrate  Daily's  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  Apr.  10  . . .  Originally  Afternoon  Paper 
.  .  .  Linage  Traced  to  Weekly  Founded  in  1818 


By  HARRY  W.  MAYO 


THE  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  known  as 
the  “twin”  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  because  both  were  born  April 
10,  1841,  will  celebrate  its  100th  birth¬ 
day  by  issuing  a  large  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  June  8. 

The  special  edition  will  present  in 


full  ownership  in  1883.  He  introduced 
innovations  that  soon  were  adopted 
by  editors  over  the  country. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Enquirer 
became  famous  nationally  He  saw 
to  it  that  the  paper  could  be  obtained 
even  in  the  remotest  places. 


C.  P.  Manship,  (left) 
Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times,  elected 
president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual 
convention  last  week 
at  Edgewater  Park, 
Miss.,  receiving  the 
gavel  from  retiring 
President  A.  W. 
Huckle,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  who 
was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 


Andrew  F.  Wiley  John  W.  LaRue 


William  F.  Wiley 


Roger  Ferger 


story  and  picture  the  Ekiquirer’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Cincinnati  of  tomorrow. 

The  newspaper  actually  got  its  start 
June  23,  1818,  when  it  was  a  weekly 
newspaper  known  as  the  Inquisitor 
and  Cincinnati  Advertiser.  However, 
the  publishers  prefer  the  later  date  as 
its  natal  day,  b^ause  it  was  then  that 
its  assets  were  sold  by  Moses  Dawson 
to  John  and  Charles  H.  Brough,  Mari¬ 
etta,  O.,  for  $1,500  and  it  emerged  as 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Missed  One  Edition 

Since  then,  it  has  missed  only  one 
edition.  That  was  the  night  of  March 
22,  1866,  when  a  famous  fire  destroyed 
Cincinnati’s  Pike  Opera  House  and 
badly  damaged  the  Elnquirer’s  plant, 
next  door.  The  librarian  of  that  day 
put  a  brief  explanatory  note  in  the 
files:  “March  23,  1866,  np  paper,  office 
burned.” 

The  Enquirer  originally  was  a  p.m. 
paper,  published  every  day  except 
Sunday.  After  two  years  it  became 
a  morning  paper,  the  publishers  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  mails  arrived  so 
late  it  was  impossible  to  edit  mail 
copy  in  time  to  get  it  in  the  paper. 
Hiere  was  no  telegraph,  of  course. 

When  the  telegraph  did  come  into 
beings,  the  Enquirer  referred  to  it 
flippantly  as  the  “tell- in-lie-graph.” 
But  at  the  opening  of  congress  in 
1848,  the  Enquirer  obtained  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  Cincinnati  news¬ 
papers  in  transmitting  the  president’s 
message  from  Washington  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  by  telegraph.  It  required  46 
hours,  and  the  Ekiquirer  went  to  press 
on  the  second  morning,  still  without 
a  complete  text. 

On  April  20,  1848,  the  Enquirer  in¬ 
troduced  its  Sunday  edition,  believed 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
explained  to  its  readers  that  getting 
out  the  Monday  edition  actually  re¬ 
quired  more  Sabbath  Day  work  than 
printing  a  Sunday  edition  would. 

It  also  promised  that  if  the  edition 
met  with  disapproval,  it  would  be 
abandoned.  It  was  disapproved  in 
some  quarters,  but  it  was  so  popular 
in  others  that  it  was  retained. 

McLeoa  Foaiily 

Washington  Mdjean  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  paper  before  the  civil  war, 
and  the  newspaper  remains  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Md^an’s  descendants. 
His  son,  John  R.  McLean  acquired 


In  July,  1901,  McLean  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  young  man  named  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wiley.  He  sent  Wiley  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  broome  managing  editor  of 
the  Enquirer.  Now,  40  years  later, 
Mr.  Wiley  is  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

When  John  R.  McLean  died  in  1916, 
Mr.  Wiley  was  given  complete  edi¬ 
torial  control.  In  1918,  he  became 
general  manager. 

In  1924,  the  Enquirer  started  an 
unusual  mechanical  and  architectural 
achievement.  It  purchased  some 
downtown  property  and  razed  an  old 
building.  On  the  site,  to  a  depth  of 
42  feet  below  the  curb  line,  a  new 
structure  of  steel  and  concrete  was 
erected.  Four  stories  high,  it  soon 
was  the  home  of  several  departments. 
The  adjoining  building  the  Enquirer 
had  vacated  was  then  razed,  more 
steel  and  concrete  took  its  place  and 
more  departments  were  shifted  until, 
piecemeal,  the  old  buildings  vanished 
and  a  multiple-story  building  took 
their  place.  Not  an  edition  was  missed 
in  the  transformation. 


Bought  Rival  in  1930 

In  December,  1930,  the  Enquirer  ac¬ 
quired  and  absorbed  the  assets  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune,  its 
sole  competitor  in  the  morning  field. 
Cincinnati  has  two  afternoon  papers, 
the  Scripps-Howard  Cincinnati  Post, 
and  the  Times-Star 

Stories  about  Enquirer  staff  men 
are  legend,  and  tales  of  its  unusual 
headline  style  are  even  more  so.  On 
its  birthday,  the  paper  published  a 
full  page  layout  of  the  headlines  it 
has  run  in  a  century.  One  of  them 
was  a  many-decked  headline  on  the 
Ohio  flood  on  Feb.  15,  1884.  It  said 
(running  in  the  decks): 

“FALLING,  and  a  million  praise 
God.  The  Olive  leaf  is  once  more 
discovered.  And  so  are  the  mountain 
peaks  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Let  the 
burnt  offerings  be  placed  upon  the 
altar.  And  let  the  rainbow  be  again 
lifted  up.  A  guarantee  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  floods.  History  and 
tradition  outdone  in  a  water  altitude 
of  71%.  The  clamour  of  the  day  the 
climax  of  the  awful  cataclysm.  And 
at  one  o’clock,  February  14th,  ebb 
begins.  A  cold  wave  that  warms  many 
a  chilled  heart.” 

17-Deck  Head 

A  17-decked  headline  (top  line: 
“He  still  lives.”)  informed  Ehiquirer 
readers  that  the  President  had  been 
shot.  And  Enquirer  editors  virtually 
ignored  the  fact  that  their  building 
had  been  burned  in  the  opera  house 
fire. 

The  first  8-column  banner  headline 
was  introduced  in  1901.  A  famous 
headline  of  1906  was  this  streamer 


on  the  San  Francisco  earthquak, 
“Golden  Gate — Hell’s  Gate.” 

Felicitations  continue  to  pour  ir.J 
the  Enquirer.  President  RooseveJ 
wrote  that  “so  long  as  its  heart  re 
mains  sound,  so  long  as  the  press  up-| 
holds  truth,  justice  and  fair  play, 
external  influence  can  curtail  its 
press’)  heritage  of  freedom.” 

Other  principal  executives  d  iV 
Enquirer  are  Roger  Ferger,  assisur 
publisher;  Andrew  F.  Wiley,  assist*:^ 
business  manager;  and  John  W.  L 
Rue,  managing  editor. 

The  special  edition  is  in  ch^e 
Everett  M.  Boyd,  telegraph  editor. 


MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLISHERS  AND  ITU  CONFER 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  May  28 — Publishers  of  Minneapolis  newspapers  and 
officers  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  Local  42  met  here  today 
in  a  special  session  called  by  Alfred  P.  Blair,  Miimesota  State  Labor  Con¬ 
ciliator,  in  an  effort  to  settle  differences  between  them  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  contract.  Newspapers  represented  were  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal, 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune,  and  Minneapolis  Daily  Times.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  May  ^  as  a  result  of  a  notice  of  intention  to  strike  which 
was  filed  late  Monday  by  the  union  with  the  State  Labor  Conciliators  office. 
Under  Minnesota  law  such  a  notice — ^which  precedes  a  compulsory  10-day 
waiting  period — is  mandatory  before  a  strike  is  considered  legal.  Negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  ITU  local  and  the  newspapers  have  been  under  way  since 
mid-March.  The  unions’  principal  demand  is  for  an  $11.00  daily  scale  for  a 
six-hour  forty-minute  day.  Hhe  managements  have  offered  $11.00  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  Current  scale  is  $8.91  for  a  six-hour  forty-minute  day. 
These  figures  break  down  as  follows;  present  scale  $1,336  an  hour;  union  now 
asking  $1.65  an  hour;  managements  offering  $1,375  an  hour. 


Named  Editor  of 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 

Rutland,  Vt.,  May  26 — Robert  Wl 
Mitchell,  correspondent  at  MontpeliJ 
since  1935  for  the  Rutland  Herald  aJ 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  has 
appointed  editor  of  the  Herald.  Hov 
ard  L.  Hindley,  who  served  in  thd 
capacity  for  the  past  35  years,  vJ 
continue  to  serve  in  the  post  of  edit' 
emeritus,  advising  Mitchell  and  coc' 
tributing  to  the  editorial  page  at  hif 
convenience. 

During  the  legislative  sessions 
1937,  1939  and  1941,  Mitchell  was  cljij 
of  the  Vermont  Press  Bureau,  a  c 
operative  undertaking  of  a  group 
state  papers.  He  has  studied  at  Dsi 
mouth,  the  University  of  Paris,  til 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  tif 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

His  first  newspaper  experience 
on  the  Randolph  (Vt)  Herald  «' 
News,  a  weekly,  where  he  workil 
summers  during  his  high  sdiM 
studies,  and  later  on  the  Benninsti 
Evening  Banner. 

In  1935,  h^  married  Rita  C.  Mord 
sey  of  Bennington,  and  their  daugh!«| 
Margaret  Ann,  was  bom  in  1938. 

Mitchell’s  work  at  Montpeliff 
correspondent  for  the  Herald 
Free  Press  of  Burlington,  has 
taken  over  by  Arthur  Willey,  fonw 
ly  of  the  Montpelier  Argus. 


ZAPP  AND  TONN  SEEK  WRIT  FOR  RELEASE 

AN  APPEAL  from  a  decision  by  Judge  Samuel  Mandelbaum,  who  on  May 
12  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in  New  York  dismissed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
demanding  the  release  of  Manfred  Zapp  and  Guenther  Tonn,  managers  in 
New  York  of  Transocean,  the  German  propaganda  agency,  from  Ellis  Island, 
is  pending  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  21app  and  Tonn  were 
arrested  on  May  7  and  have  since  been  at  Elllis  Island  to  await  hearings  on 
deportation  clutTges  for  failing  to  register  as  propagandists  when  they  entered 
the  U.  S.  from  Germany. 


DAIRY  AD  FUND 

A  bill  imposing  an  excise  tax  d 
cent  a  pound  on  butterfat  for  a  b 
month  each  year  to  provide  a  d® 
advertising  fund  was  revived  » 
passed  in  the  Michigan  house  of 
resentatives  May  26  and  sent  to  G* 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner  for  his  s( 
nature. 


JOURNALISM  FUND 

Creation  by  the  estate  of  ^ 
Broh,  Huntington  capitalist  and  pf 
lanthropist,  of  a  fund  to  provid^ 
annual  sdiolarship  of  $500  for  jourM 
ism  students  at  Marshall  Collegiy 
aimounced  recently  by  Dr.  JsBUt' 
Allen,  president  of  Maishall  Colkl^ 
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cartoons  take  an  air-minded  turn  with  NAZIS'  GLIDER  INVASION  OF  CRETE 


-Douglas  Rodger  in  5’ari  Francisco  News. 


Reg  Manning  in  Phoenix  .Arisona  Gazette. 


Paul  Bcrdanier  in  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 
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S.  C.  "Monopoly" 
Newspapers  Hit 
By  State  Senate 

Resolve  to  Study  Applicabil¬ 
ity  of  Anti-Trust  Lows  to 

Newspapers  and  Services 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  26 — The  South 
Carolina  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Senator  who  charged  that  the  morning 
newspaper  in  his  city  “incessantly” 
ittacked  the  legislature  and  “yapped” 

It  the  President  without  offering  “any¬ 
thing  constructive,”  has  adopted  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
state’s  anti-trust  and  monopoly  laws 
as  applicable  to  newspapers  and  news 
services. 

Senator  Cotesworth  P.  Means,  of 
Charleston,  alleged  that  in  his  city 
there  exists  a  “newspaper  monopoly 
and  trust  which  precludes  competi¬ 
tion.”  He  said  that  he  would  devote 
the  one  year  remaining  in  his  term  to 
break  up  this  monopoly.  He  referred 
to  the  News  and  Courier  (morning), 
die  Charleston  Evening  Post  and 
Radio  Station  WTMA,  all  owned  by 
the  same  Charleston  interests. 

Weald  Apply  to  Other  Cities 
Ihe  evil.  Senator  Means  charged  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate,  “is  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  financial  set-up  of  the  papier.” 
He  told  a  repiorter  that  his  resolution 
would  apply  to  other  cities  in  the  state 
where  there  was  a  monopioly,  but  that 
he  had  the  Charleston  situation  in 
mind. 

file  general  assembly  adjourned 
yesterday.  Senator  Means  explained 
dut,  in  asking  the  state  attorney  for 
his  opinion,  he  was  giving  six  months’ 
“otice  to  the  news  services  used  by  the 
Charleston  newspap>ers  (the  Associ- 
*ted  Press,  International  News  Service 
•nd  United  Press)  to  “clean  up  the 
situation.” 

Under  the  Means  resolution,  Attor- 
''®y  Cieneral  John  Daniel  would  in- 
vestigate  situations  which  “tend  to 
}*ssen  the  full  and  free  compietition 
m  the  dissemination  of  news  to  the 
public,  between  and  among:  (a)  any 
“•vspaper  and  another  newspapier 
published  in  the  same  city,  town  or 
county  in  this  state;  or  (b)  any  news- 


piapier  and  all,  or  substantially  all,  of 
the  national  and  international  news 
services;  or  (c)  any  newspapier  and 
a  radio  station  in  the  same  city  ...  or 
(d)  any  newspapier  and  another  news- 
papier  or  newspapiers  published  in  the 
same  city  .  .  .  and  all,  or  substantially 
all  of  the  national  and  international 
news  services;  or  (e)  any  newspaper 
and  another  newspiapaer  .  .  .  and  all 
...  of  the  national  and  international 
news  services,  and  a  radio  station  .  .  . 
in  the  same  city.  .  .  .” 

The  attorney  general  would  say 
whether  more  sp>eciflc  legislation  is 
needed  “to  end  any  such  conditions  nTrmrTlo 

which  may  in  fact  tend  to  lessen  or  *  X 


for  afternoon  newspapiers,  the  News 
and  Courier  gave  it  prominent  display 
the  following  morning.  It  was  on  the 
front  piage  under  a  two-column  bold 
headline,  leading  down  the  left  hand 
page.  The  senator’s  picture  accom¬ 
panied  the  story. 

The  newspap»er  printed  no  direct 
reply. 


Alert  Press  Aided 
Missouri  Public  in 


prevent  full  and  free  competition  in 
the  dissemination  of  news  to  the  public 
either  by  newspapers  or  by  radio.” 

Minority  Point  of  View 

The  burden  of  Senator  Means’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  News  and  Courier  has 
represented  consistently  such  a  minor¬ 
ity  point  of  view  in  a  “destructive” 
manner  that  it  has  brought  “disrepute” 
on  the  city  and  “harm”  to  the  state. 
Because  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
its  owners,  he  said,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  about  it.  He  added  that 
the  Charleston  newspapers  would  not 
publish  the  programs  of  Radio  Station 
wese  unless  they  were  inserted  as 
paid  advertising,  although  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  Station  WTMA  are  published 
regularly. 

The  newspapers  backed  Willkie  in 
the  last  election  while  the  city  and 
state  voted  overwhelmingly  for  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Declaring  that  the  News  and  Cour¬ 
ier’s  editorial  tone  is  destructive,  caus¬ 
tic,  sarcastic  and  abusive  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  Senator  Means  told  the  senate 
that  its  editorials  are  “all  on  the  same 
subject:  of  proving  the  legislature  is 
unworthy,  incompetent  and  dishonest.” 

“It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  editorial 
constructive  for  the  city  of  Charleston, 
or  anything  that  a  normal  American 
city  has  in  its  newspapers,”  he  said. 
He  denied  that  he  was  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  attack  on  W.  W.  Ball,  anti- New 
Deal  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier. 
A  good  newspaper,  he  said,  “should  be 
the  good  will  spokesman  for  a  com¬ 
munity.” 

He  conceded  that  the  News  and 
Courier  printed  all  the  news  as  news, 
but  objected  to  its  editorial  policies. 

Although  the  Means  story  broke  first 


McDaniel  Drops  Contest 
For  Governorship 
After  Six  Months 

St.  Louis,  May  24 — After  six  months 
of  some  of  the  most  intensive  salvos  of 
criticism  ever  fired  by  the  newspapers 
of  Missouri  at  a  political  scheme, 
Lawrence  McDaniel,  former  St.  Louis 
excise  commissioner,  has  dropped  his 
contest  for  the  governorship  of  the 
state.  Of  far  more  importance  than 
the  mere  abandoning  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  snare  the 
highest  office  of  the  state  is  the  part 
played  virtually  unanimously  by  the 
Missouri  press. 

While  no  one  has  come  forth  to  say 
so,  it  seems  to  be  an  inescapable  con¬ 
clusion  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
alertness  of  the  editors  both  of  daily 
and  weekly  papers  in  arousing  public 
opinion.  Gov.  Forrest  C.  Donnell,  a 
Republican,  might  not  now  be  gov- 
nernor.  Instead,  success  might  have 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  rival  party 
in  depriving  him  of  the  office  which 
complete  results  showed  he  had  won 
by  3,613  votes. 

Here,  incidentally,  is  another  de¬ 
served  accolade  for  the  state  press 
that  has  a  remarkable  record  within 
recent  years  of  emphasizing  political 
news  for  public  service. 

Charged  Irragaloritiat 

To  make  clear  what  happened  in 
the  governorship  contest — a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  attracted  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion — a  brief  history  will  suffice.  The 
returns  of  the  election  of  Nov.  5,  1940, 
showed  Donnell  the  wimier  by  the 
aforementioned  3,613  votes.  Rumblings 
from  the  Democratic  State  Committee 


about  a  possible  contest  for  the  office 
was  climaxed  last  Dec.  30  when  the 
Committee  asked  the  legislature  to 
investigate,  giving  as  a  reason  “ample 
and  conclusive  evidence”  of  “glaring 
and  widespread  irregularities.” 

On  the  following  Jan.  11  the  legis¬ 
lature  adopted  a  resolution  denying 
Donnell  the  right  to  be  seated,  named 
a  partisan  committee  to  look  at  the 
ballots,  and  refused  to  open  and 
certify  the  result  of  the  race  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  Two  days  later  Donnell 
should  have  been  inaugurated,  but 
wasn’t. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  plan  for 
a  legal  contest,  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  relying  on  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  had  a  majority  in  joint 
session  as  part  of  their  plan  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  deprive  Donnell  of  his  office 
and  seat  McDaniel.  A  resolution  for 
a  partisan  committee  to  conduct  an 
“investigation”  was  next  adopted  with 
the  apparent  intention  that  after  a 
brief  and  cursory  investigation  the 
Committee  would  declare  McDaniel 
had  been  elected  and  the  legislature 
would  approve. 

Newspaper  Barrage 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  that  the  papers,  particularly  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  began  their  bar¬ 
rage.  News  stories  remained  factual, 
leaving  the  actual  bombing  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  editorials  and  cartoons. 
They  were  not  lacking. 

Then  came  the  climax.  While  the 
outcry  of  the  press  was  continuing 
undiminished,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  took  a  hand  and  ordered 
Donnell  seated.  Forty -four  days 
after  he  should  have  been  inaugurated, 
he  took  office.  Now  the  ‘‘investiga¬ 
tion”  gave  way  to  a  “contest,”  rolling 
to  its  dismal  conclusion  this  week. 

With  McDaniel  putting  an  end  to 
the  matter,  all  that  remained  for  the 
papers  was  the  editorials  of  farewelL 
■ 

NEW  WINE  CAMPAIGN 

Golan  Wines,  Inc.  will  use  news¬ 
papers  to  advertise  the  different 
brands  of  wines  of  the  California 
Associated  Wineries,  which  are  said 
to  have  30%  of  the  wine  production 
in  the  country.  Separate  schedules 
will  be  made  up  for  the  various 
brands.  The  account  is  handled  by 
Brown  &  TTiomas,  New  York. 
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^  ,  •  •  Q.  1  HmAM  Walker  Compaitt’s  newest  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  a  department  stor* 

OOntiniUXl^  OlUQy  Campaigns  and  Accounts  brand,  "In^iial”,  wUl  be  introduced  sergeant-at-arms. 

_  -  to  the  Boston  market  with  an  inten-  Miss  Mildred  Fenton  has  joined 

To  Oontinu©  wn  van  camps,  INC.,  of  Indianapolls  rive  advening  c^pai^  beginning  the  radio  department  of  Ted  Batei, 

will  advertise  its  canned  foods  in  of  May  in  four  Boston  nevn-  Jnc,,  Advertising  Agency,  as  director 

l^CtTO&Y  PcnSOrS  approximately  400  newspapers  in  a  pap®rs  ®  I»pers  throu^-  of  daytime  radio  in  charge  of  talent 

^  black  and  white  summer  campaign.  'i'j and  general  assistant  to  Jack  Runyon 

No  36  Issued  on  Milwaukee  Ads  will  measure  around  60  lines  Sherman  K.  Elis  Advertismg  Agency  head  of  the  department. 

No.  ae  isslwdOT^wa^ee  ^  all  sections  ol  the  "td  A.  D  Doty,  ^intent  adym^  Ncw««.,  formerly  « 

Journal,  Largest  Circula  country,  except  New  England.  New  liquor  di^lmg  firm,  La^hanj  Qq^  jn^.,  has  joined  Robt.  B 

tion  to  Date  schedules  will  be  made  up  at  the  end  200  W^er  dwibutors  am  young  Advertising  Agency,  San  Fran- 

,  of  August.  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  jiriesmen  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  17.  account  executive, 

e  Advertising  Research  Founda-  York  Ls  the  avencv  Th®  advertismg  campaign,  it  is  esU- 

Jiis  week  revealed  the  Continuing  r  ’  -n  mated,  will  be  50%  more  intensive  in  VracENX  Ij:^y  and  Edward  E 

y  of  Newspaper  Reading  is  now  '“f,  ®®wspapers  in  ’^od^etory  period  than  has  been  Ulrich  have  joined  Fletcher  UdaU  t 


tion  to  Date 


The  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  this  week  revealed  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  is  now 


being  made  on  larger  newspapers  100  markets  for  a  small  space  summer  advertising  of  any  other  brand,  ^ociates,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Leahy 
in  larger  cities  than  heretofore  sur-  c_  ads,  ^,000  promotion  campai^  to  " 

^Stmy  No.  36  issued  this  week  on  summer.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is  the  formerly  was  with  National  Broad- 

theMa^ch  13  edition  of  the  Miluiaukec  by  the  Chic^W  wSo^aTe  MiSlS 

Journal  is  the  largest  study  yet  com-  Ward  Wheelock  Co.  will  handle  ad-  Cou^.^uSiS  the  $1,500,000  annual  HI  Sutter  St. 

pleted  from  the  standpoint  of  circula-  vertising  for  Vel,  a  new  soapless  ^jj^paign  in  New  York  which  will  be  Robert  Merrick  has  joined  the  J. 
tion — 251,373  according  to  the  latest  detergent  made  by  Colgate-Palm-  by  dress  manufacturers  and  Walter  Thompson  Company.  He  will 

ABC  figures— and  the  seco^  largest  olive-Pect  Co.  The  agency  also  han-  unions,  the  Chicago  movement  wUl  leave  shortly  for  Brazil  where  he  will 
from  the  number  of  pages.  The  Jour-  dies  the  Palmolive  soap  account.  .  .„r.tvyrf»y1  hv  contributions  from  assume  the  duties  of  director  of  Bra- 


Joumal  is  the  largest  study  yet  com¬ 
pleted  from  the  standpoint  of  circula- 


nal  contained  50  pages  whereas  the 


P®8®s.  r  .  A  J  *  Carskadon,  sales  directors  of 

A.  W.  Lehman,  director  of  the  Ad-  Hillside.  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  to  handle 
vertising  Research  Pnundation,  to  regional  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
Editor  &  Pubusher  that  the  average  8oo.agj.g  community  project, 
size  of  newspapers  studied  during  the  a  j  . 

first  six  months  this  year  is  twice  as  Advance  Advertising,  Chicago 


es  the  Palmolive  soap  account.  supported  by  contributions  from  assume  the  duties  of  director  of  Bra- 

Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency,  apparel  groups,  property  owners  in  operations. 

Louisville  Couner-Joumal  in  btu«^  San  Francisco,  has  been  named  by  the  wholesale  district,  banks,  hotels,  T,  H.  Goughtly,  president,  Madison- 
No.  16  made  April  12,  1940,  was  56  pavid  D.  Bohannon,  developer,  and  etc.  Crawford  National  Bank,  has  been 

ox  &  Carskadon,  sales  directors  of  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Fi- 

illside,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  to  handle  H_rt«rT  ArlvcsrHcincr  Folk  nancial  Advertisers,  succeeding  Chb- 
!gional  newspaper  advertising  for  the  AlTlOng  /kavemsing  TOiK  National  Bank 

W-acre  community  project.  WILLIAM  C.  STANNARD.  an  account  *  Trust  Com^ny.  John  Holloway 

Advance  Advertising,  Chicago  executive  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp-  °*  George  Hartman  &  Co.,  was  named 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


big  as  the  average  studied  up  to  Jan.  agency,  is  using  newspapers  in  a  few  Company  Limited.  Montreal,  was  Howard  Wintrol  of 

1.  He  also  stated  that  the  median  ^ties  on  Manhattan  Brewing  Co.  president  of  the  Advertising  *  Uo  ^retary;  and 


population  of  the  cities  covered  is  Chicago 


twice  as  large  as  heretofore.  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago 

Field  Work  Completed  is  releasing  newspaper  contr 

Field  work  has  been  completed  and  Grove  Laboratories,  St.  Louis, 
studies  will  be  issued  subsequently  on  Ferry-Hanly  Company,  Nei 


elected  president  of  the  Advertising  VT"  ’w  r^rciary;  ana 

and  Sales  Executives  Club  of  Mon-  National  Secunty 


Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  treal  last  week.  The  club  includes  treasurer. 


is  releasing  newspaper  contracts  on  some  350  advertising  and  sales  exec-  John  Barton  Browne,  former  ad- 
Grove  Laboratories,  St.  Louis.  utives  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Na-  vertising  and  business  promotion  man- 


studies  will  be  issued  subsequently  on  Ferry-Hanly  Company,  New  York,  tional  Federation  of  Sales  Executives.  ®8®’'>  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
the  Nashville  Banner,  Atlanta  Jour-  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  na-  Evan  T.f-sitb  Ellis,  former  Chicago  join^  the  Bowman,  Deute,  Cum- 
nal.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  tional  consumer  and  trade  advertising  retail  advertising  executive,  has  been  fKfocy,  in  charge  of  a 


appointed  director  of  sales  promotion  ‘livision  specializing  in  general  pro- 
and  publicity  for  Crowley  Milner  &  motion  and  co-operative  advertising 
Co..  Detroit.  Mr.  Ellis  has  held  ad-  resorts  and  night  clubs. 


W.  R.  Donaldson,  assistant  manager 


the  Houston  Chronicle.  of  Edwards  &  Company,  Norwalk,  Con-  appointed  director  of  sales  promotion  sj^cializing  in  general  pro- 

The  Journal  study  reveals  that  49%  necticut.  Edwards  &  Company  is  the  and  publicity  for  Crowley  Milner  &  3®®  co-operative  advertising 

of  the  men  and  56%  of  the  women  nation’s  oldest  manufacturer  of  elec-  Co.,  Detroit.  Mr.  Ellis  has  held  ad-  hotels,  resorts  and  night  clubs, 

read  some  national  advertising,  76%  trical  signaling  devices.  A  new  line  vertising  posts  with  Marshall  Field  &  W.  R.  Donaldson,  assistant  manager 

of  the  men  and  94%  of  the  women  of  door  chimes,  designed  by  Lurelle  Co.,  Mandel  Brothers,  The  Fair  Store,  of  the  research  department  of  Ward 
read  some  local  advertising;  46  /o  Guild,  will  be  advertised  in  magazines,  and  Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  in  Chi-  Wheelock  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  men  and  88%  of  the  women  read  Emark  Division  of  Thomas  A  Edi-  cago,  and  Stem  Brothers  in  New  York,  manager,  succeeding  C.  A.  Pooler  who 
and  2?%"or*Se  ‘panufacturers  of  automo-  William  Kester,  formerly  a  copy-  ^as  resigned. 

roaH  snmp  rla<Kified  advertis-  batteries  and  Edison -Splitdorf  writer  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  Rowland  Broiles,  head  of  the  Fort 

inn-  and  4*7  of  the  men  and  69%  of  Uorp.,  manufacturers  of  Edison  Spark  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Sherman  Worth,  Texas,  advertising  agency 
the  women”  read  some  amusement  and  Magnetos,  have  appointed  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis-  which  bears  his  name,  is  the  nominee 

advertising.  Federal  Advertising  Agency.  Plans  ing  agency.  for  the  presidency  of  the  Fort  Worth 

The  Continuing  Study  is  conducted  ^  announced  later.  Richard  Rose,  New  York,  has  joined  Advertising  Club.  Election  is  sched- 

by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda-  The  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  the  art  bureau  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  uled  June  11  on  a  successor  to  C.  B. 


ing;  and  4%  of  the  men 
the  women  read  some 


advertising. 


tion  of  the  Association  of  National  has  appointed  the  Montreal  Office  of  Inc.,  as  an  art  buyer. 

Advertisers  and  the  American  Asso-  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  as  Kelly,  Nason,  Incorporated 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  in  its  agency.  nounced  todav  the  election  b\ 


co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

■ 

RICE  TAX  FOR  ADS 


Spence,  advertising  manager  of  Mon- 
nig’s  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Worth. 

J.  J.  Clarey,  Jr.,  foreign  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co, 


agency.  nounced  today  the  election  by  the  J-  J-  Clarey,  Jr.,  foreign  advertising 

Cary-Ainsworth,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  board  of  directors  of  John  F.  McCor-  manager  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  mick  and  Ralph  B.  Cooney  as  vice-  was  elected  president  recently  of  the 
the  advertising  of  the  following  com-  president  and  Joseph  Burland,  comp-  Export  Advertising  Association,  Inc, 
panics:  Chamberlain  Sales  Corp.  troller.  Mr.  McCormick  has  for  the  of  New  York.  He  succeeds  Peteh  Si 


The  Texas  Senate  has  approved  the  Hes  Moines  —  Hand  lotion;  New  past  5  years  been  in  active  charge  of  Christie,  director  of  international 
bill  for  a  promotion  and  research  tax  Method  Equipment  Co.,  Indianola,  new  business.  Mr.  Cooney  joined  trade  of  the  R.  B.  Davis  Sales  Co.,  Inc 
of  two  cents  per  100  pounds  of  rice  Iowa — Farm  machinery;  Pepsi-Cola  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.  4  years  ago  as  copy  Frederick  Moeller,  export  sales  man- 
in  cooperation  with  Arkansas  and  Bottling  Co.,  Des  Moines — Beverages;  chief.  Mr.  Burland,  who  since  1933  ager  of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp, 
Louisiana,  which  have  enacted  similar  Guardswell  Paint  Manufacturing  has  been  director  of  media,  will  con-  was  named  vice-president.  J.  B.  Pow- 
bills  conciitioned  upon  acceptance  by  Co.,  Des  Moines — Paints  and  water-  tinue  in  this  capacity,  in  addition  to  president  of  Joshua  B.  Powers. 

Texas.  The  proposed  fund  would  be  proofing  products;  Tidy  House  Prod-  his  new  duties  as  comptroller.  Inc.,  was  re-elected  treasurer  and  V 

spent  by  a  three-state  commission  for  ucts,  Des  Moines— Cleansers,  polishes,  Stanley  A.  Brown,  president  of  ®f  “Export  Trade  and 

advertising,  other  sales  promotion  and  and  waxes;  Gibbs-Cook  Tractor  Co.,  Brown  &  Thomas  Advertising  Corp.,  Shipper”  was  re-elected  secretary, 
research  into  uses  of  rice.  In  the  form  Des  Moines— Tractors  and  industrial  announced  this  week  the  following  John  C.  Nicodemus,  publicity  direc- 
approved  by  the  Texas  Senate,  the  bill  equipment.  personnel  appointments;  William  A.  tor,  Kennedy’s  Inc.,  New  England 


e  following  John  C.  Nicodemus,  publicity  direc- 
William  a.  tor,  Kennedy’s  Inc.,  New  England 


would  provide  fine  of  $25  to  $100  for  General  Electric  is  using  roto-  Jensen,  presently  sales  promotion  di-  men’s  clothing  stores,  has  been  nomi- 

millers  convicted  of  passing  the  tax  on  gravure  in  newspapers  in  14  keys  rector  becomes  assistant  to  the  presi-  nated  president  of  the  Advertising 

to  the  grower.  cities  for  a  campaign  on  refrigerators,  dent:  Thomas  F.  Hughes  and  Samuel  Club  of  Boston.  He  is  now  first  vice- 


HAGG  APPOINTED 


cities  for  a  campaign  on  refrigerators,  dent;  Thomas  F.  Hughes  and  Samuel  Club  of  Boston.  He  is  now  first  vice- 
Maxon,  Inc.,  the  agency  handling  the  Dalsimer,  respectively  director  of  president;  and  it  is  presumed  that  ht 
account,  says  the  campaign  is  based  marketing  and  research,  and  contact  will  succeed  Edwin  E.  Leason  of 


Arthur  Hagg  &  Associates,  publish-  on  understatement  and  believability  executive,  become  vice-presidents.  Dickie-Raymond,  Inc.,  as  president,  at 

ers’  representatives,  have  been  ap-  ^  contrast  to  high  pressure  and  Edward  G.  Van  Riper  of  Sidener  &  ibe  annual  meeting  June  3.  For  first 

pointed  to  represent  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  loudly  shouted  claims  of  superiority.”  Van  Riper  was  elected  president  of  vice-president,  John  A.  Smith  of  Johr 

News  and  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Courier-  The  Kroydon  Co.,  golf  equipment  the  Advertising  Club  of  Indianapolis  A.  Smith  &  Staff,  has  been  nominated: 

Argus  in  the  national  field.  manufacturers,  will  use  small  60  line  and  R.  Blayne  McCurry,  editor  Rough  Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  direc- 

■  ads  in  about  15  newspapers  in  the  Notes  Co.,  was  named  vice-president  tor,  Boston  Record- American,  for  sec- 

AGENCY  MOVES  middle  west  and  Pacific  Coast  area  at  the  annual  meeting.  Other  officers  ond  vice-president;  Arthur  V.  Hot- 

Wettlin  and  Company,  Camden,  N.  spring  to  advertise  their  golf  chosen  were  Harold  L.  Ross,  publicity  land,  v-p.,  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth 

J.,  advertising  agency,  has  moved  into  riubs.  Copy  will  be  localized  over  man  of  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club,  Co.,  treasurer;  and  Carleton  ^ 

larger  quarters  at  312  Cooper  St.,  tbe  signature  of  the  home  town  golf  secretary;  W.  B.  Smith,  treasurer,  and  Richardson,  vice-president,  United 

Camden. 


M.  Davis,  advertising  manager  of  Business  Service,  secretary. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Classified  Ad  Saved 
Lives  of  Prize  Kittens 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


vnTH  THE  WORLD  trembling  and 
falling  about  ours  ears,  it  is  re¬ 
assuring  to  know  that  advertising 
moves  steadily  along  continuing  to 
perform  its  d^y  miracles,  large  and 
small. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  with 
an  event  which  happened  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  the  other  day  when  advertising 
came  to  the  rescue  of  a  prize,  pedi¬ 
greed  Persian  cat  which  had  just  pro¬ 
duced  a  phenomenal  litter  of  ten 
kittens.  Knowing  that  “Rusty  Madame 
Fluffy”  could  not  adequately  feed  her 
extraordinary  family,  her  owner 
placed  a  classified  ad  for  a  foster 
mother  cat  in  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune. 

Within  a  few  hours  five  telephone 
offers  of  cat  mothers  were  received, 
and  “Calico  Kate,”  a  part  Angora,  part 
tortoise-shell  cat,  was  selected  to  care 
for  five  of  “Rusty  Madame  Fluffy’s” 
kittens.  Kate  became  the  mother  of 
four  kittens  on  the  same  day  as  Fluffy, 
but  her  offspring  were  destroyed. 

Both  cats  now  occupy  baskets  side 
by  side  and  all  ten  kittens  are  thriving. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  used  a  featime 
story  with  pictures  of  the  two  mother 
cats  and  the  kittens,  and  we  are  sure 
the  story  didn’t  do  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper  a  bit  of  harm. 

"Doodler"  Ads  Successful 
OUR  Philadelphia  correspondent,  alert 
for  new  ad  trends,  reports  that  the 
ancient  and  honorable  art  of  doodling 


Such 

l 

^  must 
cr<x^y  to  3el| 
that  l>oopLtfCs 

I  .  Sp^CIAL. 

y^itK  Coffee  forZS^ 


Typical  "Doodler''  Ad 

has  been  put  to  good  use  in  newspaper 
advertisements  by  Jesse  Linton,  head 
of  Linton’s  restaurant  chain,  in  that 
city. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1940,  Mr.  Linton 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  at  home,  trying 
to  develop  some  advertising  ideas. 
Like  many  another  business  man,  he 
®a^  doodles  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
while  he  struggled  to  produce  a  brain¬ 
child. 

He  suddenly  realized  that  the 
doodles  themselves  would  form  ex¬ 
cellent  outlines  for  an  advertising  mes¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Linton  wasted  no  time  in 


Th’H  Mjif  a  WNkMi  lisit  m 

NEW  YORK 

Ymf  VicitiM  City 


contacting  his  advertising  agency, 
Gray  &  Rogers,  and  they  immediately 
saw  great  merit  in  this  unusiial  form 
of  advertising. 

And  so,  Mr.  Linton’s  doodling  habit 
formed  the  basis  of  a  highly  successful 
newspaper  campaign,  which  has  been 
nmning  consistently  since  Labor  Day, 
1940.  The  results  have  justified  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
small  ads  which  have  unusual  pulling 
power. 

The  majority  of  the  ads  feature  the 
head,  “Doodler’s  Memo,”  and  the  in¬ 
sertions  call  attention  to  the  variety 
of  menus  available  at  all  Linton  res¬ 
taurants. 

The  schedule  calls  for  daily  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  twice-a-week  insertions  in  the 
Inquirer,  Evening  Ledger,  Record  and 
Daily  News. 

All  copy  and  art  are  prepared  by 
Mr.  Linton.  Gray  &  Rogers  contribute 
ideas,  but  the  finished  style  and  copy 
are  Mr.  Linton’s. 

Questionable  Advertising 

ACCORDING  to  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission,  newspapers  seem  to 
have  come  off  much  better  than  radio 
in  handling  “questionable”  advertise¬ 
ments.  Recently  the  FTC  reported 
that  of  176,336  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  examined,  11,^2  were  marked 
and  set  aside  for  investigation,  or  6.6%. 
Broken  down  by  city  population,  it 
was  found  that  the  highest  percentage 
of  “questionable”  ads  were  printed  in 
cities  of  from  250,000  to  500,000,  or 
9.1%. 

Although  radio  scored  a  1.87%  aver¬ 
age  out  of  701,197  commercials  used 
by  individual  station  broadcasters,  the 
percentage  of  network  conunercials 
considered  questionable  ran  to  16.6%, 
while  on  the  three  nationwide  net¬ 
works  the  percentage  of  questioned 
ads  was  19.6%.  The  figure  for  regional 
networks  was  11.1%.  All  in  all,  averag¬ 
ing  the  questioned  newspaper  ads  in 
the  various  classifications  (all  of  which 
are  not  given  here)  and  the  radio 
commercials,  the  former  has  a  much 
lower  percentage. 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  drive  to  make  New 

York  City  the  vacation  mecca  of 
millions  this  summer  has  been 
launched  by  the  Broadway  Association 
of  which  Robert  K.  Christenberry  is 
president.  To  date  more  than  300,000 
lines  carrying  the  Association’s  slogan, 
“Make  New  York  Your  Vacation  City,” 
in  their  out-of-town  advertising  has 
been  pledged  by  members.  Among 
firms  subscribing  are  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Saks-34th  Street  Store  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Advertising  Company 

Also  cooperating  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  nationwide  campaign  are  the 
190  members  of  the  Hotel  Association 
of  New  York  City,  New  York  Central 
System,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Socony-Vacuvim 
Corporation,  theatres,  travel  agencies, 
transcontinental  and  interstate  bus 
companies,  in  addition  to  several  local 
civic  groups. 


Typical  copy  for  Hofei  Asfor  emphaiizinq 
New  York  as  a  vacation  city.  It  ran  71/} 
inches  deep  on  four  columns.  Forty  out- 
of-town  newspapers  are  beinq  used  by  the 
Astor  throuqh  May,  June  and  July.  Swaf¬ 
ford  and  Koehl,  Inc.,  is  the  aqency. 

Patriotic  Stores 

AT  LEAST  two  retail  store  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  probably  more  that  we 
have  not  heard  of,  have  used  large 
space  recently  to  offer  U.  S.  Savings 
Stamps  for  sale  to  customers.  One  of 
the  first  such  ads  was  placed  by  the 
Cunningham  Drug  Stores  of  Detroit. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  page  was 
taken  in  th6  Detroit  News  of  May  20, 
and  in  the  Free  Press  and  the  Times 
of  May  21.  In  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  Genung’s  department  store 
used  large  copy  recently  to  say  it 
would  sell  U.  S.  Savings  Stamps. 

In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  the  Carl  Wolf 
Store  used  large  space  in  the  Tribune 
offering  5%  of  its  sales  May  21  to  the 
Bundles  for  Britain  Committee. 

■ 

Kessler  Ad  Schedules 
Made  for  Full  Year 

For  the  third  straight  year  Julius 
Kessler  Distilling  Co.  is  making  up 
its  newspaper  schedules  for  a  full  year 
ahead — an  almost  unique  practice  in 
the  liquor  field  where  most  schedules 
are  made  on  either  a  quarterly  or 
monthly  basis.  The  company  reported 
recently  that  its  whiskey  showed  a 
35%  sales  increase  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  completed  and  it  is  now  said  that 
a  35%  increase  will  be  made  in  the 
advertising  appropriation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  whiskey  has  been  advertised  in 
newspapers  for  the  last  five  years  but 
only  during  the  last  two  was  the  cam¬ 
paign  intensified  to  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  300  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  New  York  City  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Surveys  of  Kessler  sales  in  package 
stores — ^where  brand  competition  is 
stiffest — shows  a  40%  sales  increase 
in  monopoly  states,  where  records  of 
all  bran^  are  kept. 

The  ads,  measuring  from  200  to  300 
lines,  appear  consistently  during  the 
year  with  position  requested  on  the 
sports  page.  They  feature  the  slogan 
“smooth  as  silk,  but  not  high  hat,”  a 
reproduction  of  a  high  hat,  and  two 
comic  characters  nicknamed  “High” 
and  “Hat.” 

The  distilling  company  spends 
roughly  80%  of  its  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  in  newspapers,  the  balance 
going  into  outdoor. 

A  yearly  increase  in  sales  has  been 
reported  annually  since  newspapers 
were  first  used. 


Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used 
were  announced  this  week  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Advertising  Register: 

Babco  Alarm  System,  Inc.,  723  Washington, 
New  York  City — “Babco  Alarms  for  Cars  & 
Trucks” — Parker-Allston  Associates.  Inc.,  18 
E.  48th,  New  York  City — Raymond  D.  Parker, 
Acct.  Ejtec. — Media;  Newspapers,  Magazines 
&  Trade  Papers. — Distr.;  Natl.;  Dealers  35. 

Buckerfield's,  Ltd.,  Fort  Rogers,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. — ‘‘Feeds,  Cereal  Grass,  Dog  Mash,  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  Cake  &  Pancake  Flour” — Cockfield, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  Can. — Philip  Dill,  Acct.  Exec. 
— Media:  Newspapers. 

J.  L.  Shuttle  Co.,  1015  Franklin,  Detroit, 
Mich. — “Skuttle  Ventilators,  Humidifiers  & 
Air  Movers” — Marvin  Hahn  Adver,,  1707 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Media:  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines,  Trade  Papers,  Farm  Pa¬ 
pers,  Direct  hy  Mail,  Circulars  &  Exhibits. — 
Appro.  $25,000. — Distr.;  Nhtl. ;  Dealers  500. 

White  Kitchen  Canning  Co.,  203  Vincent 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. — “White  Kitchen 
Barbecue  Sauce” — Bauerlein,  Inc.,  1028  Hi¬ 
bernia  Bk.  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. — H.  S. 
McOehee,  Acct.  Exec. — Media:  Newspapers 
&  Radiocasting. 

Willson  Papaya  Products  Corp.,  4406  Ne¬ 
braska  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla. — “Willson’s  Cold 
Processed  Papaya  Products  Food  Drink” — 
R.  E.  McCarthy  Adv.  Agency,  Tampa  Thea¬ 
tre  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Fla. — Media:  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Posters  &  Direct  by  Mail. 

NEW  HANES  CAMPAIGN 

A  total  of  876  newspapers  are  being 
used  in  the  1941  spring  advertising 
campaign  for  the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 
Company,  manufacturer  of  Hanes  un¬ 
derwear.  Every  state,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented  on  the  Hanes  list. 

Illustrated  by  line  drawings,  the 
Hanes  copy  appeals  to  “8  ajn.  athletes” 
who  “sprint  through  the  seconds  from 
alarm  clock  to  the  front  door”  and 
like  to  “climb  into  comfort”  in  a  hurry. 
The  advertising  is  being  handled  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  now  in  its 
29th  year  as  advertising  counsel  to 
the  Hanes  Company. 

ANA  MAGAHNE  SURVEY 

The  total  circulation  of  123  general 
magazines  increased  6%  in  1940  as 
compared  with  1939;  newsstand  sales 
of  this  group  were  7.4%  greater  in 
1940  than  ’39,  while  boy  sales  showed 
a  decrease  of  1.1%;  linage  was  up 
4.4%;  black  and  white  cost  per  page 
per  thousand,  down  3%;  and  foiu"- 
color  cost  per  page  per  thousand  de¬ 
creased  2.8%,  according  to  the  fifth 
annual  report — “A  Circulation,  Rate 
and  Linage  Study  of  336  General 
Magazines” — just  issued  by  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  Inc. 

CAL.  ADMEN  TO  MEET 

Sessions  of  the  California  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  June  20,  21  and  22  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  today’s  adver¬ 
tising  problems  as  they  affect  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  H.  C.  Bemsten, 
manager.  Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Louis 
Engel,  advertising  manager,  the  White 
House;  Norman  Strouse  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Robert  P.  Holliday  of 
West-Holliday  Co.  will  be  among 
principal  speakers. 

FTC  STIPULATION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
accepted  from  Benson  &  Dali,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago,  a  stipula¬ 
tion  to  cease  certain  representations  in 
the  dissemination  of  advertisements 
concerning  “Stuart’s  Laxative  Com¬ 
pound  Tablets.” 
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ICMA  Program  Geared 
to  Solve  Current  Problems 


(a)  New  York  Decisions — M.  G.  Sullivan, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (b) 
Atlanta  C(»tstitutioH  Decision,  Horace  Powell, 
Atlanta  Journal;  (c)  The  Houston  Decision, 
H.  E.  Murphroe,  Houston  Chronicle;  (d)  Un- 


U  B  L  I  S  H  ER 

s 

country  high  school 


6  Win  Medals 

SIX  La  Porte  country  high  school 
seniors  won  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus  medals  for  scholarship  during 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


A  CONVENTION  program  geared  to 


meet  the  needs  of  daily  newspaper  Courier-Journal  Ttmes. 


11 L  A  AV/A/milD  cmployTn^t  Co.np^»ati<m  Decision  m  „  in  school.  Winners  wm 

rr.ha-„c  ■  "  '  announced  in  connection  with  S 

BURG  Books-How  Does  Their  Sale  Af-  Herald-^gi^’  pre^ntation  of  iu  an. 

feet  Sunday  Papers?”  Ivan  Ludington,  Pres-  IHI^l  graduation  edition,  maturmg  pic. 
“Raising  Rates.”  Jasper  Rison,  Louisville  idem,  Ludington  News  Company,  Detroit,  tures  of  graduates  from  12  County  higli 


circulation  managers,  including  rate 
increases,  newsprint  in  wartimes,  sell¬ 
ing  papers  in  army  camps  and  the 
ABC  visualization  plan,  was  an- 


“Women  Circulation  Managers  Are  Here 
To  Stay.”  Miss  L.  T.  VV’alker,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

“Mailing  Room  Operation.”  Norman  John¬ 
son,  Hartford  ((^onn.)  Times. 


“That  Proposed  Increase  in  Second-Class 
Postage  Rates.”  D.  \V.  Coleman,  New  Or-  Carriers  Aid  War  Effort 
leans  Time-Picayune.  .  ,,  CARRIER-SALESMEN  of  the  Van- 

“Getting  Along  With  People  in  Business.  fo  r>  \  e..-  _  e 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World.  (B.  C.)  Sun  are  paying  five 


D  .  V..  cents  a  copy  for  their  carrier  publics- 

Can  Circulation  Revenues  Return  a  Net  .  tinn.  tt  ai  >♦  j 

Profit  on  Operations;  Let’s  Figure  It  Out.”  tion,  ii  entilf 

Jack  Grant,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  proceeds  Will  be  used  to  buy  War  Sav- 

ings  Stamps.  These  stamps,  in  turn. 
Legion  Subscription  Drive  distributed  among  the  carrieri 


Waller  M.  Dear  James  N.  Shryock  Cranston  Williams 

nounced  this  week  by  President  Clem  TUESDAY 

D.  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press,  for  the  “-Niewspaper  Boy  D 
43rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa-  ,  ,  . 

tion  at  the  Book  Cadillac  Hotel,  De-  'presMe!!!^,*' 

troit,  June  17-19.  ada. 

Guest  speakers  on  the  program  in-  “p„,s  Radio  Own 


John  S.  Knight 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 


KENNETH  OVERSTREET,  Rochester  ^  welfare  departmait 

(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  writes  to  tell  Jo  ^o  pay 

us  about  a  circulation  campaign  which  .  ^  rpv 

was  effective  because  the  whole  com-  ^ 

r.l 

.  T  •  i.  iU  ot  the  carriers  in  order  to  swell  tha 

American  Legion  post  was  the  spear- 

head  of  the  drive  in  which  the  Roches¬ 
ter  merchants  offered  free  merchan-  Attacked  Carrier 
disc  gifts  to  new  subscribers.  The  ,.  .. 

Legion  received  25%  of  the  money  HK  fistic  attack  April  24  on  a  carw 

collected  and  the  offer  was  open  only  .  w  ir”*  r  **  Commercial  Ap- 
H,V  Wilhe  Cannon,  Negro,  a  total 


I  r  M  ’a  I94l--An  ^  those  who  had  not  taken  the  Ne^-  Memphis  City  Court  finei 

I.C.M.A.  Project.’  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Fort  Sentmel  for  the  past  30  days.  The 


IPaync  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

“Newsprint  in  Wartime.”  Charles  V’ining, 
Montreal,  President,  Newsprint  .‘\ssn.  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

“Press  Radio  Ownership,”  Harold  Hougii, 


elude  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Fort  I  forth  Star -Telegram. 


oenunei  lor  me  past  ov  uays.  x„e  recently.  He  was  fined  $51  for  assauU 
campaign  ran  during  April.  ^  ™ 

“We  reduced  sales  resistance  to  a  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  resisting 
minimum  by  giving  each  yearly  mail  arrest.  The  carrier,  Garvis  Quinn,  15, 
subscriber  and  each  26-week-carrier-  testified  that  Cannon  struck  him  over 
delivered  subscriber  a  $4.45  trade  the  eye  and  knocked  him  off  the  pordi 


Jersey  Journal,  ANPA  president;  John  “Building  Newspaper  Circulation  with  coupon,  redeemable  in  local  stores,”  when  the  youth  sought  to  make  a  coT 

S.  Knight,  publisher,  Detroit  Free  Rapids  (.Mich.)  Herald.  states  Mr.  Overtstreet.  “Thirty-five  lection  at  his  house. 

Press!  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  “How  Insurance  Policies  Stabilize  Circula-  items  were  on  the  list.  The  merchant 


general  manager;  James  N.  Shryock,  tion  Sales.”  L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis  Star-  were  sold  on  the  plan  because  it 


ABC  managing  director;  and  Charles  Timer 
ViNiNG,  Montreal,  president.  News-  ".'la 
print  Association  of  Canada.  ^ 

Knight  Bonqnet  Speaker 

President  Dear  will  address  the  con- 


"Mail  Subscriptions 
(la.)  Courier. 


Knight  Bonqnet  Speaker  WEDNESDAY  MORNING  z\merican  ixegion. 

President  Dear  will  address  the  con-  “Returns— Should  papers  Be  Sold  on  a  “Potential  subscribers  who  had  beei 
vention  following  an  informal  discus-  tough  for  our  carriers  were  push 

Sion  of  the  ABC  visualization  plan.  -  B.  I  en  art.  New  ^^g^s  for  the  Legion  boys,  who  roamei 


were  sold  on  the  plan  because  it  ShrVOCk  Woming  Oil 
helped  build  store  traffic.  A  sales  _  ^  *1  C  1  ^ 

Ed.  Kfefe,  Ottumwa  campaign  was  worked  out  through  our  1 OO  ^OStly  ^CuGS 

carrier  organization  and  through  the  Warning  against  “too  expensive  cir- 
MORNiNG  American  Legion.  culation”  was  sounded  by  James  N. 

“Potential  subscribers  who  had  been  Shryock,  managing  director,  Audit 
tough  for  our  carriers  were  push-  Bureau  of  Circulation,  in  speaking  be- 
overs  for  the  Legion  boys,  who  roamed  fore  members  of  the  Northern  Cali- 


Mr.  Williams  will  discuss  the  ICMA- 
ANPA  safety  driving  contest.  Mr. 


Vining  will  talk  on  the  newsprint  lions,  Chicafi^o. 


situation  and  Mr.  Knight  will  be  the  ”i  nformal  Disc 
principal  speaker  at  the  convention  ualization  Plan.” 
banquet.  His  subject  is  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced.  .Montreal  Star. 

Indications  point  to  an  exceptionally  .vdress.  W’altci 


XT  ct.  1  the  streets  in  pairs  on  Saturday  after-  fornia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man- 
Managin?Directorf  Audit  ^'^u  of  (^'rcuU-  noons  and  button-holed  farmers  and  agera  Asweiation  meeting  May  23  in 
tions,  ChicaRo.  townsfolk.  We  used  our  own  wm-  Kicnmond,  Cal. 

“Informal  Discussion  of  the  A.B.C.  Vis-  dows,  direct  mail  and  window  cards  in  “We  are  entering  what,  in  my  belief, 
ualization  Plan.”  Horace  Powell,  Atlanta  co-operating  with  the  stores.  We  Used  Will  be  a  more  strenuous  economic 
Journal;  E.  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press;  a  triplicate  order  blank;  first  copy  for  period  than  any  we  have  ever  been  in 
Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News;  A.  E.  Whiting,  jjjg  newspaper,  second  for  the  Legion  before,”  Mr.  Shryock  said.  “It  will  be 
.Montreal  Star.  _ I  _ _  'TV.:..  imuTi.o  loX  -z  1 _ 


‘Informal  Discussion  of  the  A.B.C.  Vis- 


“We  are  entering  what,  in  my  belief. 


the  newspaper,  second  for  the  Legion  before,”  Mr.  Shryock  said.  “It  will  be 
and  third  copy  to  the  subscriber.  This  unwise  to  let  expenses  get  out  of  hand. 


large  attendance,  according  to  Secre-  ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.,  Jersey  City 
tary  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World.  Jersey  Journal. 


Vdress.  Walter  M.  Dear,  President,  Amer-  Qopy  carried  a  numbered  Stub  as  well  to  urge  circulation  men  on  so  they  get 
" cy  Xurn'or  **  order-receipt  form,  and  the  list  too  much  and  too  expensive  circula- 

i.  *  »  XT  n  *  Of-  o.  ■  f.  of  free  items.”  tion. 


The  Detroit  entertainment  committee  “I.C.M.A. — A.N.P.A.  Safety  Driving  Con- 
is  providing  special  entertainment  for  Cranston  Williams,  General  -Manager, 

the  ladies  attending  the  convention.  New  York.  Army  Circulation  Promotion 

They  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  Months.”  Harold  Paulson,  Youngstown  fin-  HOW  to  build  circulation  and 


the  ladies  attending  the  convention. 

They  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  Months" 
visit  Greenfield  Village  and  have  jicator. 
luncheon  at  Dearborn  Inn  on  Tuesday, 

June  17.  On  Wednesday,  they  will  .  ' 

have  luncheon  at  the  Detroit  Golf  p 


“The  newspaper  must  operate  effi- 
Army  Circulation  Promotion  ciently  enough  that  it  can  produce 
trzxriT  X  u  -1.1  •  lx-  J  .1  space  to  sell  to  the  advertiser  at  a  price 
HOW  to  build  circulation  and  good  ^^at  he  can  sell  at  a  profit.  An  ad- 


June  17.  On  Wednesday,  they  will  «  the  home  towns  of  the  soldiers,  is  a 

have  luncheon  at  *e  Detroit  Golf  ^ents  CTcdi.^lTssc"”"  William™.  problem  for  many  circu^ion  man- 

Club  and  will  go  by  bus  to  the  Shnne  Saginaw  (Mich.)  N,-ws;  J.  B.  Casaday,  Yait  agers.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  cir- 
of  the  Little  Flower  at  Royal  Oak,  Francisco  Framiner.  culation  is  hard  to  get  in  the  camps. 


will  among  U,  S.  Army  traine^,  ^^^iser  buys  space  ji^t  as’ the  pub- 
scattered  at  various  camps  far  from  y,, 


of  the  Little  Flower  at  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.  A  post-convention  boat  trip  to 


J.  D.  Hardy,  General  Superin- 


culation  is  hard  to  get  in  the  camps, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  news- 


Saulte  Ste.  Marie  and  Duluth  is  also  tendent  Railway  Mail  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  paper  from  promoting  the  sale  of 


lisher  buys  newsprint.  There  is  very 
little  reason  for  him  to  buy  advertising 
unless  that  advertising  will  produce  a 
profit. 

“The  way  the  circulation  department 
is  operated  affects  60  to  65%  of  the 


being  planned  under  the  direction  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 

chairman  of  the  transportation  com-  _  _  _  _ _ _  „  ,  .x  x  x  ^ 

mittee.  Single  Copy  Price  to  the  Public.”  W  J.  one  out  of  the  barrel  and  dressed  it  Up  cmcuiation  departmente,  he  smcL 

/.  ■  a  •  -  A..XX.....XI  Stewart,  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Ttmcs-Journai.  o,™  Times  Armv  Ten-Tvoes”  ser-  circulation  department  goes  the 

Complete  Program  Aenoenced  “Foreign  News— Its  Prime  Importance  to  •  Everv  dav  for  five  weeks  the  added,  and  then 

Probably  the  mo^  Dm/y  Times  is  ^ubl4ing  a  group  photo-  ^^e  warning  about  expensive 

subject  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  Cincago  Daily  Sens.  (Chicago  soldiers  who  are  in  circulation, 

report  of  Ae  ABC  visualization  com-  tracing  at  ar^y  camps  throughout 

mi  tee.  The  sp^ial  newspa^r  com-  v .rculanom^  ^  Parsons.  Minneapolis  presided,  with  John  Galvin.  Jr.,  host 

mittee  and  “What  is  the  Proper  Margin  of  Profit  For  designated  as  Times  Ten-Types  every  chairman. 

attempt  to  give  circulation  managers  ^  Carrier  on  a  Six  l>ay  Paper?”  A.  F.  Bal-  day  and  their  heads  will  be  circled  on  __  »  ,  -  /ull  , , , ,  ,  . 

a  complete  explanation  of  the  proposed  jentinc,  Greenville  (S.  ('.)  Weu*s-Piednu>nt.  the  photograph.  Parents,  or  relatives,  AP  AIRCRAFT  SERIRS 
plan.  The  publishers  committM  is  “Censorship-^  If  It  Comes.  How  Will  It  who  identifv  the  circled  heads  receive  Devon  Francis,  aviation  writer  for 


“What  Rate  Are  You  Getting  From  V’our  relatives  of  the  soldiers. 


papers  back  home  among  parents  or  newsi^per 


A  lot  can  be  accomplished  through 


Boys  and  Stores— l-et’s  I>ook  Below  the  The  Chicago  Times  pulled  an  old  advertismg  and 

Single  Copy  Price  .0  the  Public.”  W  J.  one  out  of  the  barrel  and  dressed  it  Up  cmculation  departmente,  he  said 
Stewart,  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Journal.  ..rp.  TimM  Armv  Tpn-Tvnp?”  ster-  Circulation  department  goes  the 

“Foreign  News-Its  Prime  Importa^e  to  ^  ^  the  Way  you  push  it,”  he  added,  and  then 

c/uv'iLo’Da./vTr^r  Times  is  publ4ing  a  group  photo-  ^he  warning  about  expensive 


What  Is  the  Proper  Margin  of  Profit  For  designated  as  Times  Ten-Types  every  chairman. 


desirous  of  getting  circulators  re-  Affect  Newsi>a|)er  Circulation?”  Frank  J. 
actions  to  the  plan  before  taking  its  Clancy,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
report  to  the  ABC  board  meeting  “\  ’alue  of  Complete  Novelette  Sections  in 


larrier  on  a  Six  l>ay  Paper?”  A.  F.  Bal-  day  and  their  heads  will  be  circled  on 
;ine,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont.  the  photograph.  Parents,  or  relatives. 
Censorship-^  If  It  Comes.  How  Will  It  who  identify  the  circled  heads  receive 
ect  Newsi>a|)er  Circulation?”  Frank  J.  $10  in  Cash. 


AP  AIRCRAFT  SERIES 

Devon  Francis,  aviation  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  as- 


The  new  angle  to  the  series  is  that  signed  to  a  13-week  tour  of  aircraft 


re^rt  to  the  ABC  board  meeting  ‘j.Mue  of  Complete  Novelets  ^tions  in  once  a  week  one  Soldier  wUl  be  singled  factories  and  airfields.  He  wiU  visit 

which  will  ^  held  following  the  Sunday  Pa^rs.  MaxytgM  Lund,  Washington  out  as  the  “diamond  winner”  and  his  12  aircraft  centers  before  returning  to 
convention.  head  will  be  outlined  with  a  diamond  New  York.  Francis’  stories  will  be  of 


’The  complete  convention  program, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  circulation 
subjects,  is  as  follows; 

TVIESDAY  MORNING 
“Five  Cent  Daily  Newspapers — Our  Experi¬ 
ences  on  the  West  Coast.”  C.  E.  Gilroy,  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


design.  Proper  identification  by  a  a  resume  character  detailing  some  of 


“State  and  National  Regulations.”  Thirty  Soldier,  including  railroad  fare  and  also  to  do  training  stories  at  key 
Minute  Discussion — Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News.  $25  in  cash  for  Spending  money.  points. 


..c  .1-  MORNING  design.  Proper  identification  by  a  a  resume  character  detailing  some  of 

(a)  Thr"^h“cIn;e^ns‘’r^'Lr^^^^^^  member  of  the  fai^y  v^  br^  the  the  advance  in  aircraft  production 

Mail  Subscription.”  J.  D.  Cameron.  Winnipeg  regular  $10  award,  PLUS  the  fact  which  have  been  made  since  a  series 
(Man.)  Free  Press;  Benjamin  J.  Kuntz,  In-  that  the  Times  will  pay  the  expenses  of  stories  of  this  character  were  turned 
teiiigcncer-Journai  (Pa.)  Lancaster.  of  a  furlough  visit  to  Chicago  for  that  out  in  the  summer  of  1940.  He  plans 
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Defense  Production  Going  Fuii  Biast 

in  the  Cieveiand  2-in-1  Market 
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ADJACEIT 

GOUiTIES 


Cuyaheqa  County. . . .  (Clevolond)  . . .  .$301,210,772 

Countiot  lodiocent  to  Clovelondl .  235,153,240 

Hamilton  County ....  (Cincinnati!  ...  109,352,450 

Franhiin  County . (CotumbusI  ....  137,S03,3S0 

Lucas  County . (Tolodol  .  106,043,409 

Mont^omory  County.  (Dayton)  .  95,297,069 

Summit  County . ( Akron  1  .  95,296,599 

Makonin9  County. ...  (Youn9stown)  ..  63.509,450 

Stark  County . (Canton)  .  63,491,372 

Total  for  obovo  9  markets . $1,367,167,037 

Grand  total  for  stato . $1,750,076,190 


Cleveland,  hub  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market,  is  already  under  way  to  the 
greatest  lake  shipping  season  in  history. 
This  lake  port  will  clear  more  than  70 
million  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1941. 


Large  and  small  plants  in  this  2*in*l 
market,  consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland 
and  the  26  adjacent  counties,  are  working 
day  and  night  turning  out  materials  and 
parts  for  defense  products. 


C\evc' 


2-  — I — 


f  5.7*/o 

•I  OM»*g 


SUMMIT 

COUNTY 


3.8% 

•t  OW«‘> 


3.8% 

•f  OM»‘t 


STARK 

COUNTY 


$381,210,772  $235,153,248  $95,296,599  $63,509,458  $63,491,372 


THE  COHfACT  CLEVEURD  MARKET  $031,6(1,449— 4I<>/,  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  MARKET 


In  thf  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Such  activity  has  tremendously  increased 
the  selling  opportunities  throughout  the 
entire  area.  Advertisers  seeking  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  are  using  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — one  of  the  most  powerful 
advertising  forces  in  America,  because 
it  is  the  ONE  single  newspaper  that 
covers  BOTH  Greater  Cleveland  and 
.the  141  other  cities  in  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives^  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Jacob  Burck 
Honored  At 
SDX  Dinner 

Chicago  Cartoonist  Sym¬ 
posium  Discusses  Trend  in 
Editorial  Cartooning 

The  trend  of  modem  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  is  toward  a  more  simple 
treatment  of  the  subject,  stripping  the 
cartoon  of  all  extraneous  matter  and 
confining  the  “pictorial  argument”  to 
a  single  idea,  according  to  a  sympo¬ 
sium  of  Chicago  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ists  this  week. 

The  panel  discussion  was  staged  by 
the  Chicago  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  recent  Pulitzer  prize  winner. 
Taking  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily 
News  cartoonist  and  former  Pi'litzer 
winner;  his  colleague,  Cecil  Jensen; 
Paul  Plaschke,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Paul  Battenheld  and  Mr. 
Burck  of  the  Times. 

ImpertoRce  of  Idea 

Mr.  Shoemaker  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  cartoon  idea,  stating  a  good 
idea  represents  about  99%  of  the 
cartoonist’s  job,  with  draftmanship 
counting  for  the  balance.  He  added, 
howover,  the  1%  was  as  important  as 
condiments  on  a  steak  to  make  it 
more  palatable.  Mr.  Burck  was  of 
the  opinion  that  draftmanship  should 
rate  about  5%. 

All  of  the  cartoonists  agree  they 
have  a  grave  responsibility  in  these 
contentious  times.  Mr.  Burck  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  cartoonists  are 
shying  away  from  the  old,  hackneyed 
symbols,  such  as  the  snake,  satan, 
“Old  Glory”  and  Uncle  Sam.  In¬ 
stead,  he  said,  they  are  striving  to  help 
interpret  significant  news  events. 

“The  cartoonist  must  honestly  pre¬ 
sent  the  situation,”  said  Burck,  “but 
he  can  express  his  own  feelings  about 
the  matter  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
draws  his  characters.  If  he  is  opposed 
to  Mussolini,  he  can  draw  a  more 
pronounced  jaw  and  let  him  go  an¬ 
other  day  without  a  shave.  The 
whole  point  of  cartooning  is  that  it 
gives  you  a  chance  to  put  across  an 
idea  to  somebody  else.  That’s  where 
a  cartoonist  differs  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  artist  who  works  in  a  garret 
and  doesn’t  care  if  anybody  sees  his 
work  or  not.” 

Need  for  Good  Tofte 

Mr.  Plaschke  emphasized  the  need 
of  good  taste  in  cartooning,  pointing 
out  the  public  inherently  resents  car- 


Dcpartmcnt 


BALTIMORE 
Gains  in 
Store  Sales 


...  ¥ftre  9reattr  than  tht  oaini  In  many  other  loading 
markets  for  rril  and  the  fleet  four  months  of  1941. 


20% 

33% 


YOU  CAN  REACH  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET 
CrreCTIVELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  THROUGH 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  e  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


toons  which  violate  this  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  Mr.  Batten- 
held  voiced  the  belief  cartoons  are 
more  effective  when  they  depend  upon 
satire  and  ridicule,  rather  than  blud¬ 


geoning. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  caused  his  audience 
to  chuckle  when  he  said:  ‘“The  book 
I  use  the  most  is  a  mail  order  cata¬ 
log.”  He  explained  that  he  kept  the 
catalog  handy  from  which  to  copy  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture.  Mr.  Plaschke  said 
he  had  foimd  Charles  Dickens  to  be 
“the  best  cartoonist  in  literature”  and 
advised  young  men  planning  to  be 
cartoonists  to  read  Dickens  in  order 
to  learn  the  value  of  portraying  char¬ 
acters. 


School  of  Joumalism 
Gets  Collection 


dating  back  to  the  Indian  wars.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection  are  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  late  Mrs.  ’Teresa  Dean, 
former  Chicago  Tribune  and  old 
Chicago  Herald  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist. 

Mrs.  Dean,  who  joined  the  Herald 
in  1890  and  wrote  under  the  name  of 
’Theo,  was  credited  with  being  the  first 
woman  war  correspondent,  covering 
the  Sioux  Indian  rebellion  in  South 
Dakota.  She  later  covered  the  Span- 
ish-American  war,  the  Boxer  rebel¬ 
lion  in  China,  the  Philippine  insurrec¬ 
tion,  Cuban  pacification  and  U.  S. 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  in 
1915-16. 

She  also  wrote  for  the  old  Inter 
Ocean,  signing  her  column  ‘“nie 
Widow.”  She  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1935. 


‘HONEST  MISTAKE'  BDl 

Oklahoma  City,  May  26— The  *5^ 
t  mistalre”  libel  measure  desig^ 


est  mistake’ 
to  protect  newspapers 


from 


sance  suits”  was  passed  by  the  0^ 
homa  State  Legislature  whidi  ^ 
joumed  last  week.  ’The  bill  prevA 
collection  of  punitive  damages^S 
newspapers  when  a  person  is  ui^ 
tentionally  libeled  and  a  prompt  A 
traction  is  printed.  Recovery  of  ? 
tual  damages  still  can  be  coUaiO 
when  such  an  “honest  mistak^M 
made  and  a  jury  must  decide  if  gg 
mistake  was  “honest.” 


’The  Medill  School  of  Joumalism  at 
Northwestern  University  has  been 
made  the  depository  of  a  collection  of 
journalistic  historical  material,  in¬ 
cluding  manuscripts,  letters,  photo¬ 
graphs,  scrapbooks  and  clippings  of 
former  newi^apermen  and  women. 


Others  represented  in  the  collection 
are  William  Howard  (Phocion),  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent;  Charles 
W.  Allen,  of  the  old  New  York  Herald; 
Charles  S.  Biehl,  of  the  old  Chicago 
Times  and  later  with  the  Associated 
Press;  E.  W.  Prickard,  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union;  and  ’Theodore  R.  Davis 
of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


W.  E.  EASTON.  91.  DI 

W.  E.  Easton,  91,  publisher  ofl 
Stillwater  (Minn.)  Daily  GazetN^I 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  active 
paper  publisher  in  the  United 
died  May  23.  When  he  was  20 
old  he  was  associated  with  his 
in  the  establishment  of  the 


HAD  SCHOOL  SECTIOR 

’The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express  mi 
a  special  24-page  tabloid  section  nL 
its  May  19  issue  dedicated  to  gradaljK 
of  the  county’s  high  schools.  R. 
Overholser  is  editor. 


ISOLATED  •  «and'  CONCENTRATED 


one  best  way  to  sell 


SAN  DIEGO 


Put  your  sales  message  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune'Sun 

Reach  86%  of  all  families  in 
this  isolated,  concentrated  area! 


QUICK  FACTS  FOR  SALES -MINDED  EXECUTIVES 


^  June  business  index  147  compared  to 
same  month  last  year.  An  increase  from  104 
in  January,  1941.* 

0  With  less  than  5%  of  California’s  popu¬ 
lation,  San  Diego  received  (as  of  April,  1941) 
26.17%  of  the  Defense  Contracts  awarded 
within  the  State. 


^  Average  weekly  factory  pay,  March,  1941, 
up  49%  over  March,  1940.  t 


0  No  "outside”  advertising  medium  can 
deliver  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  these 
readers  as  a  "plus”  value. 


^  San  Diego’s  "family”  market  increased 
23.83%  from  April,  1940,  to  April,  1941, 
and  will  increase  another  by  early 

Fall  of  this  year! 

^  Add  one-third  more  to  your  1940  census 
figures  for  San  Diego.  Also  double  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  reported  then. 


0  This  is  the  time,  San  Diego  is  the  city, 
and  the  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  is  the  place 
to  invest  advertising  dollars  for  better-than- 
average  return! 


^  Our  representatives  will  gladly  furnish 
latest  authentic  market  information. 


♦  Sales  Management 
-f  State  Labor  Commission 


Represented  nationally  by  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  Inc. 

New  York’Chicogo'DetroH’Cleveland’St.  Louis* Seattle *Poillaiid* San  Frandsto'los  Angeles 
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Democracy  has  survived  in  the  world  not  through  superior  weapons  of  war  but 
through  the  superior  valor  and  fortitude  which  Democracy  itself  engenders.  But  to 
imbue  men  with  these  qualities,  Democracy  must  be  more  than  a  word  in  the  language; 
it  must  be  understood,  appreciated,  revered.  It  is  therefore  vital  that  America  be  kept 
aware  of  what  Democracy  is  and  all  that  it  implies.  The  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  in  performing  this  service,  are  proud  to  act  as  the  country’s  first  line  of  defense. 


One  of  America's  great  newspapers 
dedicated  to  the  American  way  of  life 


us  UlCEUS  Timss 


ak'r^rn:^!j 


**TM0RNING 

MERCURY 


dential  *16011011  story.  When  he  does 
EsSOrV  32  YgQTS  ne^  of  his  arrival  usually  spreads, 

*  even  to  the  lowly  cub  reporters,  who. 

In  Washington  on  the  one  night  when  everyone  wants 

.  .  to  be  in  the  city  room,  have  to  cool 

_ continued  from  page  13  their  heels  in  the  poUce  stations. 

.  At  least  one  of  these  ex-cubs  can 

He  TOlieves  ^t  the  Preside!,  un-  remember  the  excitement  with  which 
like  Wilson,  will  not  susi^nd  his  press  ^  fellow  police  reporter,  who  had  been 
conferences  if  we  enter  the  war.  And  enough  to  poke  his  nose  in 

on  censorship  he  denmtely  favors  the  ^jty  room  while  the  returns  were 
voluntary  methocL  He  uses  1^  own  coming  in,  related  to  his  less  fortu- 
judgment  as  to  what  part  of  his  story  jj^te  colleagues  how  he  had  seen  and 
should  be  deleted  because  of  its  nuh-  hg^rd  Fred  Essary. 
tary  character  but  in  eve^  , “He  had  his  coat  off,  smoked  a  pipe, 
lets  Baltimore  know  what  he  is  h^d-  ^is  feet  on  the  desk.  But 

mg  out.  He  Wieves  that  rensor^p  gome  returns  came  in,  he’d  bend 


is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
reporter.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  one  of  the  few  news- 


over  that  typewriter  and  really  make 
it  rattle.  Uses  the  hunt-and-peck 
system.  Somebody  said  that  Elssary 


papers.  wWch  prin^  Ae  amval  of  getting  to  the  stage  where 

the  torpedoed  Bntiw  rattleship  Ma-  j^g  wanted  to  buy  a  farm,  retire,  and 
laya  in  New  York  narDor«  write  books/*  * 

Prefers  Newt  Sferiet 

Mr.  Essary  admits  that  as  a  Wash-  ^hat  was  almost  five  years  ago. 
ington  columnirt  he  roiUd  print  a  lot  gj^g^  misinformed  or 

of  the  formation  which  he  picks  up  jgjj  vjgtim  to  the  popular  belief  that 
on  hK  job  and  through  his  y^t  con-  ^yery  newspaperman,  once  he  makes 
tacts^t  cannot  use  in  a  strait  news  ^  name  for  himself,  wants  to  retire 
stor*^^^  But  he  prefere  to  ded  ex-  ^^ite  the  story  of  his  life, 
clusively  with  news,  disliking  the  idea  Essary  has  no  intention  of  re- 

of  having  to  fill  a  colunm  ^ardless  g,.yj  j^g  ,jQt  writing  his  auto- 

of  whether  he  h^  anytmng  impo^nt  bjogrt^hy.  If  he  ever  gets  around  to 
or  new  to  say.  This  s^dy  dem^d  for  probably  be  more 

material  is  respoMible,  he  thmks,  for  ^  political  history  of  the  last  three 
much  of  the  false  information  and  than  any  personal  account  of 

misleading  speculation  emanatmg  from  j^g  start  and  what’s  wrong 

many  newspaper  columnists.  tbe  world. 

Mr.  Essary  was  one_  of  the  first  Pi. 


Washington  bureau  chiefs  to  give  by-  ...  u 

lines  on  outstending  stories  to  other  m  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 

members  of  his  staff.  He  started  this  he  had  b^n  previously  employed  as  a 

practice  in  the  jvhe^  Tri "nd  tfbotd^Air''^^^^^^^ 

rnTi/hI^”bLn°"takIn  up  and  copied  He  refuses  to  gl^onre  hU  beginni,^, 
u  Mz.  Ko  saying  merely  that  he  was  a  friend 

SvS“!hat°*  by-line^e^ds  autoorf?y  Publisher  Sam  Slover  and  one  day 

to  a  story  and  incites  a  reporter  to  i - 

give  it  the  best  he  has. 

One  of  the  outstanding  diaracteris-  i  / 

tics  of  every  Essary  store  is  its  short, 
hard-hitting  lead.  This  is  a  pet  idea  | 
of  his.  He  believes  that  the  lead  i 
should  not  necessarily  try  to  tell  the 
whole  story  in  one  paragraph,  or  even 
the  main  part  (rf  it  The  lead,  in  his 
opinion,  should  announce  the  most 
important  point  or  idea  of  the  story. 

An  Essary  lead  is  usually  confined  to 
one  sentence.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
tie  the  story  up  in  summarized  form, 
but  rather  leads  into  the  rest  of  what 
he  has  to  say. 

A  Past  Writer 

He  is  a  fast  writer.  After  reading 
over  his  notes  on  a  story  he  may  take 
some  tkne  to  pick  out  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  and  express  it  in  plain 
English  in  the  lead.  But  once  he  has 
that  down  the  rest  comes  fast. 

Every  four  years  Mr.  Essary  goes 
over  to  Baltimore  to  write  the  Presi- 

NEW 

/ New  Bedford  has  as- 

tonished  the  world  i  r  t 

I  •»  Uncle  Som  is  spending  $200, < 

several  times  with  its  r  ^  ^  • 

r  I  cat-like  agility  and  ...  for  steel,  magnesium,  to 

jp  vitality:  it  ha*  ciiine  products,  munitions,  ships,  toi 

up  prospenim  and  ^  ^  ^  Houston's  already  big  ind 

I  'fc.  smiling  after  econo- 

kvJk  ^  xMJ  mic  wallops  that  ger  with  the  oddition  of  o  $  1 7, 

would  have  fliMired  000  chemical  plant,  on  $8,01 

FRONT  YARD  an  ordinary  city.  ordnance  works  o  S4  000  001 


A  native  Tennessean,  he  got  his  first 


he  told  Mr.  Slover  that  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  be  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  was  coming  down  to  work 
on  the  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Slover  said  something  like  “Is 
that  so,”  and  Mr.  Essary  said  yes 
and  proved  it,  although  he  worked 
for  the  Ledger  without  pay  for  three 
weeks  and  finally  went  over  to  the 
old  Norfolk  Landmark  where  he 
eventually  became  city  editor  before 
moving  to  Baltimore.  In  Baltimore 
he  was  financial  editor  of  the  old 
Star,  then  went  to  Washington  for  the 
Baltimore  News,  also  doing  corre¬ 
spondence  for  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  the  Boston  Journal.  He  joined 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Sun  in 
1912,  succeeding  FVank  Kent. 

He  lives  in  Washington  but  travels 
a  good  deal,  lecturing  and  making 
after-dinner  speeches.  He  gave  this 
interview  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where 
he  is  vacationing  with  Mrs.  Essary. 
But  even  on  vacation  he  evidently 
cultivates  his  news  sources.  The  ni^t 
before  he  and  Mrs.  Elssary  had  dined 
with  former  Ambassador  Kennedy 
and  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Essary  is  a  well  known  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  Times-Herald 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  she  used 
her  husband  as  an  authoritative  news 
source. 

Several  years  ago  Walter  Winchell 
proclaimed  that  Mr.  Essary  was  to 
marry  Alice  Roosevelt,  widow  of  one¬ 
time  Speaker  of  the  House  Nicholas 
Longworth.  After  Winchell  had  re¬ 
peated  the  item  several  times,  Mrs. 
Elssary  took  notice  of  it. 

“No  one  is  going  to  marry  our  hus¬ 
band,”  she  informed  her  readers. 

Mr.  Essary  admits  this  was  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  a  columnist  had  the  facts 
strai^t. 


Colonial  trading  town — world  whaling  capi¬ 
tal — cotton  giMids  center — now  landed  on 
its  feet  as  an  important  industrial  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Our  growing  payrolls  are  impressive. 
.\sk  us  about  them. 


Uncle  Sam  is  spending  $200,000,000  in  Houston  THIS  YEAR 
.  .  .  for  steel,  magnesium,  toluol,  synthetic  rubber,  petroleum 
products,  munitions,  ships,  tank,  plane  and  machine  gun  ports 
.  .  ,  Houston's  already  big  industrial  facilities  ore  growing  big¬ 
ger  with  the  oddition  of  o  $17,000,000  steel  mill,  on  $18,000,- 
000  chemical  plant,  on  $8,000,000  shipyard,  o  $12,000,000 
ordnance  works,  o  $4,000,000  tin  smelter  .  .  .  ond  many  an¬ 
other  gigantic  defense  project  ...  To  sell  bustling,  money- 
fisted  Houston— o  market  which  for  years  has  olreody  been  one 
of  America's  brightest  spots — The  Houston  Chronicle  is  the 
ONE  SURE  medium.  Largest  doily  in  Texas,  The  Chronicle  is 
the  overwhelming  leader  in  Houston  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ...  and  has  been  for  28  consecutive  years. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Alert 

Informed 

Sensible 


K.  w.  McCarthy 

NoHonol  Advertisinf 
Monoger 


THC  RRANHAM 
COMPANY 

Netienol  Representatives 


WILUS 

THORNTON 

Editorials 


f^HORNTON  is  writing  as 
alert,  informed  and  sensi¬ 
ble  comment  on  today’s 
events  as  you  will  find  in  or 
out  of  the  newspapers.  Many 
newspapers  give  him  a  big 
play  under  his  own  signature, 
others  use  his  comments  in 
their  own  editorial  columns 
in  toto,  and  still  others  as 
.source  material  for  their  own 
writers.  Whatever  use  they 
make  of  this  adaptable  col¬ 
umn,  they  say  it’s  tops! 

May  we  send  proofs? 


Ih  UJ  VOU  h. 

<  II  V  t  L  A  -J  (> 

•,A,J  FI^ANiC  ISCO 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  PICKS  THESE  17  CITIES 


FOR  LARGE  DEFENSE  ORDER  CONTRACTS 


•f  ' 


ADVERTISERS  WILL  DO  WELL  TO  PICK  THEM 


FOR  PROFITABLE  SELLING  ACTIVITIES 


(SCO 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISH 


"People,  who  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
earning  a  mere  pittance  or  were  on  WPA, 
are  now  cashing  $50.00  and  $60.00 
pay  checks  every  week— and  spending  it." 


T  his  quotation  happens  to  come  from  a  leading  merchant  in  one  of  the  cities 
where  we  publish  a  newspaper.  He  had  just  experienced  one  of  the  greatest 
sales  events  in  the  history  of  his  store.  (Yes,  thanks,  we  carried  the  advertising 
exclusively.) 

This  city,  together  with  other  Scripps-Howard  cities  of  publication,  is 
buzzing  with  industry  and  buyers  of  consumer  goods.  Not  all  orders  are  defense 
orders  . . .  not  by  any  means.  But  defense  orders,  direct  contracts,  sub-contracts, 
army  and  navy  payrolls  and  warehouses,  or  whatever  you  may  wish  to  call 
them,  are  making  for  better  business  in  Scripps-Howard  cities.  Local  mer¬ 
chants  know  and  agree  that  business  is  in  high  gear. 

The  mass  of  data  available  on  defense  orders,  the  difficulty  in  running  down 
information  on  sub-contracts,  subsub-contracts,  payrolls  and  whatnot  are  confus¬ 
ing  to  say  the  least,  but  the  local  merchant  is  the  business  barometer.  He  knows 
the  value  of  the  results  of  these  figures.  The  national  advertiser  can  know  their 
value  too  if  he  carefully  considers  and  then  acts  on  the  tremendous  business 
potential  awaiting  him  in  Scripps-Howard  Markets. 


for  may  31,  1941 
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17  „  .oo„ 

AND  SOME  INDICATORS  THAT  SHOW  WHY: 


K 


ALBUQUERQUE 
BIRMINGHAM 
CINCINNATI 
aEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DENVER 
EL  PASO 
EVANSVILLE 
FORT  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KNOXVILLE 
NEBIPHIS 
NEW  YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


{ 


Airport  improvement  and  ammunition  dump  .  $12,000,000* 

Monthly  army  and  navy  pqyroll .  286,240** 

Plant  expansion .  15,535,272 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  678,000 

Expanded  plants  and  new  factories .  101,309,780 

Total  contracts  and  sub-contracts .  900,000,000 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  339,000 

Defense  construction .  34,128,588 

Ordnance  plant  and  airport  construction  . .  173,043,412 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  237,300 

Fort  Bliss  construction .  15,000,000 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  2,279,700 

Ammonia  plant  at  Henderson,  Ky .  16,304,000 

Bomber  assembly  plant  and  camp  construction .  48,964,757 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  620,370 

Construction,  and  renovation  of  army  camps .  85,000,000 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  725,460 

Contracts  and  sub-contracts .  264,000,000 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  169,500 

Complete  defense  contracts .  125,000,000 

Bomber  parts  and  powder  plants .  80,000,000 

Total  Defense  Orders . 2,000,000,000 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  995,250 

Contracts  and  sub-contracts .  1,180,000,000 

Ship-building  and  construction .  879,468,787 

Monthly  army  and  navy  payroll .  328,830 

Army  and  Navy  defense  contracts .  20,169,686 


•  In  each  case  the  major  type  of  contract  is  mentioned.  The  sum 
listed  represents  total  defense  contracts  and  sub-contracts  estimated 
from  June  1,  1940  to  May  15,  1941. 

**  Elstimated  army  and  navy  payrolls  for  camps  near  city. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


With  consumer  buying  (as  a  result  of  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  activity)  showing  steep  upward  trends,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  must  keep  step  in  order 
to  obtain  most  profitable  results.  Markets  must  be 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  produce  business.  Certainly 
there  is  no  place  for  hit-and-miss  methods  that  consider 
every  market  equal  in  sales  susceptibility  and  sales 
potential. 


Timing,  concentration,  flexibility  are  the  key-notes 
of  successful  selling  plans  in  these  days,  and  it  takes 
an  advertising  medium  that  dove-tails  with  these  fac¬ 
tors  in  order  to  get  best  results  from  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  newspaper  can  best  give  these  things 
to  the  advertiser  .  .  .  together  with  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  directly  traceable  sales  today  and  tomorrow! 


Representatives  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  will  be  glad  to  show  advertisers 
valuable  marketing  information  on  17  im¬ 
portant  centers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  . . .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  WorU-Telrtram  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Nw  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Foil  PENWER  ....  Sfwi  WASHINGTON  .  .  .  Nnct  FORT  WORTH  .  .  Preu 

CI.EVELAND  .  .  Frnt  INDIANAPOLIS  Timrt  KE.NTtCKT  POST  Caving-  BIRMINGHAM  .  .  Povi  MEMPHIS  CMMMreuil  Astral  .ALBl'Ql'ERQI'E  .  Triban. 

PITTSBURGH  .  .  Prett  COLCMBCS  .  .  Citun  ton  edition.  Cineinnati  Poet  MEMPHIS  .  Preet-Seimitar  HOUSTON  ....  Prett  EL  PASO  .  Ilrrold-Poot 

KNOXVILLE  .  .  \ewt-Hentmel  EVANSVILLE  .  .  Prett 


fidtional  Advertinng  Dept.,  tit  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT  •  IIEHPHIS 


PBILADEU>rai 
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$hott  “Takel 


SPRING  STYLE  note,  as  reported  by 
the  Boston  Post; 

“He  was  well  dressed  and  had  a 
cauliflower  ear,  sustained  during  his 
boxing  career.”  ^ 

A  CUB  REPORTER’S  life  is  not  a 
happy  one,  as  recounted  by  Marvin 
Bowman,  newcomer  to  the  staff  of  the 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light: 

Wearied  by  a  strenuous  first  day, 
Marvin  overslept  the  next  morning 
and  just  missed  his  bus.  Finally  he 
picked  up  a  ride,  but  was  carried  only 
within  some  ten  blocks  of  the  Light 
office.  After  another  wait,  and  an¬ 
other  bus  ride,  he  rushed  into  the 
plhce— thirty  minutes  late. 

“Sorry  you  had  to  come  down  to¬ 
day,”  the  city  editor  told  the  breaA- 
less  cub.  “I  forgot  to  tell  you;  it’s 
your  day  off.” 

JAMES  M.  SHYROCK,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
says  he  has  abandoned  repartee  with 
publishers  following  a  recent  valiant 
effort. 

When  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher, 
Chicago  Times,  delivered  a  friendly 
but  devastating  criticism  at  Mr.  Shy- 
rock  he  decided  to  get  even.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  his  brother,  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
sent  Mr.  ’Thomason  a  letter  written  in 
Chinese. 

The  Chicago  publisher  was  unper¬ 
turbed.  He  replied  with  a  letter  of 
thanks — for  the  new  clarity  of  Mr. 
Shyrock’s  letters.  He  explained  that 
never  before  had  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  A.B.C.  expressed  so  simply 
and  clearly. 

■ 

WHAT  kind  of  service  will  a  news¬ 
paper  be  called  upon  to  render  next, 
queries  a  troubled  correspondent, 
sending  this  item  from  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript: 

No  Candy  Ploato 

“The  Transcript  today  received  the 
following  with  a  request  that  it  be 
published: 

“‘Betsy - ’s  parents  wish  to  an¬ 

nounce  that  she  is  suffering  from  a 
severe  case  of  worms,  and  they 
urgently  request  that,  in  the  interest 
of  her  continued  good  health,  the 
townspeople  discontinue  the  practice 
of  feeding  her  candy.’  ” 

■ 

Editor  &  I’vblisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take“  accepted  and  pulilished.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Staff  Changes  on 
Minneapolis  Papers 

Minneapolis,  May  26 — Several  shifts 
and  changes  among  editorial  depart¬ 
mental  heads  of  Minneapolis  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  effected  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  realignment  of  the  three 
dailies  here. 

George  Connery  has  been  made 
news  editor  of  the  Morning  Tribune, 
while  (jreorge  Peterson,  who  previ¬ 
ously  held  that  position,  has  joined 
the  editorial  page  staff. 

Bernard  Swanson,  formerly  on  the 
Star  Journal  sports  staff,  is  now  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  sports  editor,  succeeding 
George  Barton,  who  has  been  given  a 
roving  assignment  which  will  permit 
him  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  his 
time  to  the  Sunday  sports  section. 

New  city  editor  of  the  Morning 
Tribune  is  George  Guise,  who  shifted 


SERVICE 

to  your  readers  .  . 

RESULTS 

for  your  advertisers 

LINAGE 

for  your  paper 

®  Three  great  desirables 
available  to  one  newspa¬ 
per  in  every  community 
through  The  Sun’s  $500 
Prize-winning  Fathers 
Day  Campaign! 

(She 

NEW  YORK 


from  assistant  city  editor.  Star  Jour¬ 
nal.  Frank  Murray,  former  Morning 
Tribune  city  editor,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  p.m.  Daily  Times, 
formerly  the  Times-Tribune. 

David  Neill,  formerly  Star  Journal 
telegraph  editor,  is  now  news  editor 
of  the  same  paper,  assisting  David 
Silverman,  managing  editor. 

At  the  Times,  Anna  Lou  Tasker  has 
become  society  editor.  Dow  Congdon, 
news  editor,  has  taken  over  slot- 
man  duties  as  well.  Kenneth  Ruble, 
former  Morning  Tribune  columnist, 
has  joined  the  Times  local  staff. 

■ 

NAMES  ‘SPECIAL' 

Elffective  June  1,  Small,  Brewer  and 
Kent,  Inc.,  had  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  for 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times  of  Hy- 
annis.  Mass. 


BOSTON  ELECTION 

Boston,  May  27 — On  June  12  a  labor 
board  election  will  be  held  here  to 
determine  the  collective  bargaining 
agent  of  some  375  Boston  Globe  edi¬ 
torial,  maintenance  and  commercial 
department  employes.  The  election 
is  ordered  by  the  NLRB  following  the 
decision  May  17.  There  will  be  just 
three  questions  on  the  ballot:  1. — 
Guild?  2. — Globe  Employee’s  Asso¬ 
ciation?  3. — No  union? 

■ 

STARTS  SAT.  EDITION 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
May  24  began  issuing  a  Saturday  night 
edition,  on  street  sale  at  5: 30  p.m.  At 
the  same  time  the  Times-Herald 
dropped  the  bulldog  (7:45  p.m.)  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  Sunday  issue  and  will 
henceforth  put  out  only  the  late  Sun¬ 
day  morning  edition. 


AMONG  THE  20  LARGEST  CITIES  in  the  U.  S. 

BUFFALO  is  FIRST 
IN  RETAIL  SALES  GAIN 


As  Buffalo  s  industries  shift  into  "high  gear,"  retail  sales  records  are  hitting  an 
all-time  high.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  retail  trading  that  for  the  week 
ending  May  3,  Buffalo  was  first  among  the  20  largest  cities  of  the  country  in 
percentage  of  gain  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  had  an  important  part  in  this  increased  activity  in 
Buffalo  stores.  So  far  this  year,  the  NEWS  has  carried  more  than  67%  of  the  daily 
newspaper  advertising  in  Buffalo.  With  its  almost  complete  coverage  of  the 
families  in  the  retail  trading  zone,  and  with  the  more  prosperous  times  in  this  area. 
The  News  has  brought  greater  response  to  its  advertisers  than  ever  before.  Sales 
gains  in  stores  and  linage  gains  in  The  News  are  going  along  hand  in  hand. 


20  LARGEST  CITIES 

Retail  Activity  Weeh 

Ended  May  3rd 

Papulation 

Percentage 

Rank— 1940 

Sales  Increase 

1.  New  York  . 

.  7 

2.  Chicago  . 

.  13 

3.  Philadelphia 

.  18 

4.  Detroit 

.  25 

5.  Los  Angeles  . . . 

.  12 

6.  Cleveland  .... 

.  12 

7.  Baltimore  .... 

.  19 

8.  St.  Louis  . 

.  15 

9.  Boston  . 

.  2 

10.  Pittsburgh  .... 

.  8 

11.  Washington  .... 

.  19 

12.  San  Francisco 

.  19 

13.  Milwaukee  . 

.  18 

14.  BUFFALO 

.  45 

IS.  New  Orleans 

• 

16.  Minneapolis  . .  . 

* 

17.  Cincinnati  .... 

.  11 

18.  Newark 

.  8 

19.  Kanus  City 

.  13 

20.  Indianapolis 

*  Not  reported. 
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Compared  With  1940 

EMPLOYMENT 

Is  UP  42  «% 

PAYROLLS 

_  Are  UP  66  “*% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

BUFFALO’S  ONLY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER-220,624  Average  Net  Paid  lor  April 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  FOR  THE  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  LIST  OF  CAMP  POPULATIONS 

(E.  &  P..  Feb.  22.  paqe  39) 


Daily 

Newspaper 
Center  Nearest 

to  Camp,  Fort  Camp,  Fort  or  Station 
or  Station  Army  Population  by 
1940  Population  June  15,  1941 


California 

Remove  Chico  and  Hamilton  Field 
Add 

San  Rafael  Hamilton  Field 
8,573  3,400 

Correction 

Sacramento  McClellan  Field 

105,958  (Sacramento  Air  Re¬ 

pair  Field) 

2,500 

Mather  Field 
3,300 


Gaor9ia 

Savannah  Camp  Stewart 

95,996  17,100 

“  Fort  Screven 

1,500 

“  Savannah  Air  Base 

5,000 


Ohio 

Add 

Dayton  Wright  Field 

210,718  3,000 

“  Patterson  Field 

2,500 

Oregon 

Add 

Pendleton  Pendleton  Air  Base 

8,847  2,500 

Pennsylvania 

Add 

Carlisle  Carlisle  Barracks 

13,984  3,000 

Add 

Harrisburg  New  Cumberland 
83,893  Depot 

1,100 

“  Harrisburg  Airport 

1,100 

“  Middletown  Airport 

1,000 


Remove  New  Cumberland  Depot 
from  the  Lebanon  listing  in  original 
service. 


Senth  Carolina 

Add 

Camp  Croft 
16,000 

Teiot 

Change 

Ellington  Field 
3,900 

Camp  Wallace 
7,300 

Remove  Fort  Clark  from  San  Antonio 
Add 

Del  Rio  Fort  Clark 

13,343  1,500 

Washington 

Remove  Yakima  and  Yakima  Air 
Station. 

Wyoming 

Remove  Hot  Springs  and  Fort  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Warren. 

Add 

Cheyenne  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren 

22,474  16,000 

N.  Y.  Sun  Holds 
Memorial  Services 

Memorial  services  for  members  of 
the  New  York  Sun  who  died  during 


Spartanburg 

32,249 


Houston 

384,514 


the  last  year  were  held  May  29  in 
the  Sun  Club  rooms  at  280  Broad¬ 
way, 

Elxecutives  and  representatives  from 
all  departments  of  the  Sun  attended. 
The  services,  which  are  an  annual 
observance,  opened  with  an  organ 
processional  by  Willard  Nevins,  Sun 
religious  editor.  An  introduction  was 
made  by  Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

James  E.  Craig,  editorial  writer,  in 
an  appropriate  address,  paid  tribute  to 
the  Sun  workers  who  had  died  since 
Memorial  Day  last  year.  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager,  read  the 
names,  years  of  service  on  the  Sun 
and  their  departments  and  ages  of  the 
26  men  who  had  died.  The  names  in¬ 
cluded  those  of  Harold  M.  Anderson, 
editorial  writer;  G.  Selmer  Fougner, 
writer  of  the  column  “The  Wine 
Trail,”  John  C.  Draper  and  Edward  T. 
Scowmroft,  both  of  the  news  staff. 

Elwyn  Carter,  bass-baritone,  and 
cometists  from  the  American  Legion 
provided  the  musical  program  which 
was  concluded  with  the  sounding  of 
Taps.  A  wreath  was  placed  on  the 
plaque  in  the  editorial  rooms  which 
bears  the  names  of  Sun  men  who  lost 
their  lives  during  the  World  War. 


Nabraska 

Add 

Omaha  Fort  Omaha 

223,844  200 

Fort  Crook 
1,760 

Quartermaster  Depot 
300 


ROCKFORD 
Spells  S4L  E  S! 

"Test  City  of  the 


For  more  than 

50  years 

this  has  heen 


Middle  W'est!" 


in  buRinees  paine  in 
Chicaao  Federal  Re- 
nerve  Dintriet  (12 
weeks  endinsr  May 
7th). 


in  rains  as  payrolls 
and  employment  set 
an  all-time  iM-ak ! 


Larrest  Machine  Tool 
city  ol  the  nation ! 


in  business  increases 
amonr  181  major 
cities  tor  12  weeks 
endinr  May  7th. 
(Federal  Reserve 
Board  flruresl. 


Offering  “/  and  J” 
Continuity  Discounts 


the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


mum  STAR 

3&estsiter°^epubltc 


EXAMINER 


Rockford,  Ill. 
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Ad  AUey 
Security 

At  Waterbury  American^ Republican 


Superintendent  Benjamin  and 
Machinist  George  Bullock  “get  in  the  picture”  with  Op< 
tors  C.  B.  Nelson  and  E.  F.  Phelan  and  their  two  Blue  Streak 
Mixer  Model  30  Linotypes.  These  Blue  Streaks  are  hoth 
equipped  with  Linotype  Self-Quadder,  Thermo-Blo  and 
Mohr  Lino-Saw  and  a  large  hut  flexible  range  of  ad  types, 
The  30  in  the  foreground  was  installed  first  and  because  of 
its  efficient  performance  the  second  was  installed  last  winter 
to  add  further  to  the  facilities  of  the  ad  alley. 


Superintendent  Benjamin’s  production  records 
report  marked  upswings  in  output  since  Blue 
Streak  Mixers  began  to  carry  the  load. 


Our  advertisers  like  the  flexible  range  of  type  we  progressive  18-machine  daily  (solid  Linotype)  enjoy 
produce  with  our  Blue  Streaks.  But  what's  more  im-  the  security  of  Blue  Streak  operation  that  assures 
portant,  because  of  our  Blue  Streak  Linotypes,  we  them  simple,  speedy  production  of  both  straight  mat- 
can  furnish  that  extensive  type  range  speedily  and  ter  and  intricate  advertising  copy  with  a  minimum  of 
efficiently  at  a  minimum  of  effort.”  George  Benjamin,  maintenance  and  complications. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  American-Republican,  famed  editorially  for 
its  meritorious  public  service  and  conceded  to  be  a 
publication  exceptionally  well  printed,  writes  further 
—“Our  production  records  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment,  in  ads,  heads  and  news  matter,  thanks  to  the 
new  Linotypes.” 

In  the  past  three  years  the  American-Republican 
has  installed  five  Linotypes.  The  executives  of  this 


Agk  your  Linotype  representative  to 
show  you  how  you,  too,  can  increase 
your  composing  room  production  at 
a  reduction  in  operating  expenses. 


LINOTYPE 


Linotrps  Cslsdonia  Bold,  Linotyps  and  Footer  Bodoni  Italic 


30 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIRHPf 


CENSORSHIP  BROADENED 

action  of  the  Navy  Department  this  week  in 
broadening  the  sco|k>  of  its  censorship  ix)licy, 
and  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  in  asking 
“voluntary”  censorship  by  the  press  of  the  move- 


ADVERTISING  AND  DEFENSE 

ON  OTHER  PAGES  of  this  issue  Editor  &  Pi-,. 

LiSHER  presents  w'hat  it  believes  to  Ix'  the  moit 
comprehensive  yet  compact  picture  to  date  of  tkc 
national  defense  effort. 


ments  of  vessels  used  to  aid  Britain  or  other 
democracies,  has  placed  an  additional  burden  on 
the  newspa|)ers  of  the  c*ountry. 

The  Navy  rules  that  all  reque.sts  for  authoriza- 
ti(ni  for  members  of  the  press  (newsreels,  still  pic¬ 
tures,  magazines,  radio,  etc.)  to  visit  private  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  holding  Navy  contrar-ts  must  orig¬ 
inate  with  the  jdant  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  it  re¬ 
quests  that  no  publicity  be  given  actual  or  in¬ 
tended  movements  of  vessels  u.seil  to  ai«l  the 
democracies,  arrivals  or  departures,  names  of  such 
vessels,  or  cargoes. 

In  both  instances  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  newspapers  will  be  glad  to  comply,  but  we 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  measures  will 
prove  of  little  value  in  keeping  important  news 
from  the  Axis  powers.  The  restriction  ujKm  plant 
pictures  will  undoubtedly  prove  effective,  but  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  ships  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
cealed. 

However,  as  voluntary  cen.sorship  is  expanded, 
there  are  still  bright  spots  in  the  news  picture, 
and  we  wish  to  jiay  tribute  to  the  entire  Wash¬ 
ington  corps  for  the  splendid  day-by-day  report¬ 
ing  of  events  and  trends.  Both  news  men  and 
commentators  in  recent  weeks  have  presented  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  swirl  of  activity  at  the 
Capital,  and  there  has  been  no  disimsition  to  daub 
gilt  where  shadows  exist.  The  Washington  col¬ 
umnists  particularly,  have  dug  deep  into  the  de¬ 
fense  program,  revealing  the  weak  spots  along 
with  the  strong. 

As  long  as  this  im|X)rtant  task  is  not  restricted 
or  short-circuited,  news  of  the  comings  and  goings 
of  merchant  vessels  will  not  be  missed. 

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

TWO  INCIDENTS  which  occurred  on  our  press 
day  seemed  to  us  to  strengthen  the  arguments 
for  the  printed  word  versus  the  spoken. 

In  a  newspaper  promotion  piece  which  came 
to  our  desk  was  the  story  of  a  woman  who  sought 
to  purchase  merchandise  from  a  firm  five  years 
after  its  adverti.sement  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
pajH-'r.  She  wanted  the  chairs  mentioned  in  the 
copy,  she  told  the  furniture  company,  if  they  were 
still  offered  at  somewhere  near  the  price  quoted. 

For  five  long  years  this  prospective  customer, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  had  saved  that  newspa¬ 
per  ad  against  the  time  when  she  might  want  the 
merchandise!  We  doubt  seriously  that  she  could 
have  remembered  the  company’s  name  and  its 
price  that  long  if  she  had  heard  the  furniture  offer 
made  on  the  radio  or  by  a  salesman. 

The  other  incident,  rather  trifling  but  equally 
illustrative  of  the  practice  of  treasuring  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping,  involved  one  of  our  telegraph 
opierators  whose  name  had  appeared  in  a  story  in 
1921.  Yellowed  and  torn  from  hundreds  of  creas- 
ings  when  he  displayed  it  to  tho.se  he  thought 
might  be  interested,  the  clipping  came  from  his 
pxKrket  for  another  proud  showing  of  the  time 
when  he  was  mentioned  in  a  Page  1  story. 

It  was  another  illustration  of  how  newspiapx'r 
mention  is  treasured,  and  a  reminder  that  the 
old  axiom  of  “Names,  names  and  more  names,”  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  ever  was.  The  daily  influx  of 
big  national  and  international  news  stories  should 
not  blind  editors  to  the  fact  that  local  news  is 
still  the  mainstay  of  the  piaper. 


The  nations  have  heard  of  thy  shame,  and  thy 
cry  hath  filled  the  land:  for  the  mighty  man  hath 
(tumbled  against  the  mighty,  and  they  are  fallen 
both  together. — Jeremiah  XL VI:  12. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  BLITZ 

HOW  DEEPLY-ROOTED  is  the  habit  of  news- 

pjapier  reading,  and  how  tenaciou.sly  it  is  clung 
to  even  under  the  most  devastating  conditions, 
has  nowhere  been  so  strikingly  illustratetl  as  in 
London  during  the  blitz. 

The  latest  repxtrt  we  have  seen,  printed  in  the 
May  24  issue  of  Marketing,  Toronto  advertising 
journal,  .states  that  desjtite  dra.stic  curttulment  in 
size  and  sharp  increa.ses  in  price,  London  news- 
pjapiers  hav'e  lost  but  6%  of  their  circulations  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  four-p>age  jiajier  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  fixture,  Charles  W.  Stokes,  Marketing’s 
London  correspxindent  writes,  although  two  pa- 
piers,  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  have 
elected  to  keep)  their  p)re.sent  size  (10  and  six 
pages  rcsjieetively)  and  forcibly  reduce  their  cir¬ 
culations  to  conserve  newsprint.  In  the  case  of 
the  Times  this  means  alK)ut  20,000  jK>r  <lay  to  l)e 
eliminated,  and  about  140,000  copies  a  day  for 
the  Daily  Telegraj)!). 

“.\nd  even  at  that,  lx)th  of  them  find  it  very 
difficult,”  Mr.  Stokes  writes.  “Take  the  Time.s, 
for  example.  Comparatively  little  of  its  180,000 
circulation  is  by  casual  .sale;  most  of  its  sub.scrib- 
ers  are  of  many  years’  standing,  and  grow  vwifer- 
ously  indignant  if  their  tradition  is  suddenly 
interrupited.  Here  and  there  an  f)dd  sub.scril)er 
dies,  or  gets  bombed  out  of  hearth,  home  or  of¬ 
fice;  this  is  about  the  only  way  of  cancelling  a 
subscription  legitimately,  other  than  by  drawing 
lots.  The  Time.s  |)ut  up)  the  sale  price  to  three- 
p)encc,  but  the  old  guard  write  back  that  they 
don’t  care  if  it  goes  up)  to  a  shilling.” 

The  difficulty  the  London  p)ap)ers  are  having  in 
arbitrarily  redueing  their  eirculations  under  the 
stress  of  war  is  one  of  the  l)est  demf)n.strations  we 
know  of  the  fact  that  the  new.sp)ap)er  is  as  nece.s.sary 
in  the  daily  lives  of  millions  as  LkmI  or  drink. 
In  England,  as  in  this  country,  radio  is  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  news  dis.semination,  but  it  is  not  the  radio 
but  war  newsprint  rationing  which  has  cau.sed 
the  .slight  drop)  in  British  new.sp)ap)er  sales. 

THE  COLUMNISTS'  WAR 

THE  FEUD  l)etween  Westbrook  Pegler  and 
Walter  Winchell  has  reached  the  stage  where 
eilitors  in  .several  cities  have  felt  constrained  to 
omit  abu.sive  columns  by  each.  Other  new.spapiers 
have  cut  out  lanppiage  which  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  ap)p)rop)riate.  In  .so  doing,  they  exerci.sed 
.sound  editorial  judgment  and  were  wholly  within 
their  rights. 

We  are  revealing  no  .secret,  however,  when  we 
.say  that  the  affair  has  rai.sed  questions  in  many 
editorial  minds  that  may  affeet  the  eolumning 
trade  and  the  whole  syndicate  business.  One  of 
tho.se  (puestions  i.s — why  subscribe  and  p)ay  for  a 
column  which  i.s  often  unsuitable  for  publication 
and  thereby  kxses  the  circulation  value  of  con¬ 
tinuity?  Why  devote  valuable  .space  to  denunci¬ 
ation  of  another  new.sp)ap)erman,  when  there  are 
•so  many  other  top)ics  of  genuine  public  intere.st? 
Both  Pegler  ami  Winchell  may  enjoy  tos.sing  their 
favorite  weapM)ns  at  each  other,  but  the  p)eop)le 
who  p)ay  the  bills  don’t  care  much  for  the  .show. 


The  figures  are  so  stupiendous  as  to  defy  tlx  I 
imagination.  The  over-all  exp)enditures  auth()^  H 
ized  total  41  billions  of  dollars,  .34  billions  for  tlx  H 
U.  S.  preparedne.ss  program,  and  7  billions  for  H 
lease-lend  aid  to  Great  Britain.  The  flow  of  con-  H 
tracts  is  pienetrating  nearly  every  section  of  tlx  0 
country,  there  has  been  vast  re-employment,  in¬ 
creased  hours  and  wages  for  tho.se  already  em- 
ployed,  and  virtually  every  exp)erienced  commen- 
tator  .sees  a  p)eriod  of  national  p)rosp)erity  ahead.  »ill 
To  date,  sharp  price  ri.ses  have  been  effectually  hims 
curbed,  and  a  dangerous  inflation  avoidwl.  Tlx  Gkl’ 
future  no  man  can  safely  p)redict.  Lab)r  di.s|)ute» 
have  multiplied,  and  there  has  l)een  a  demand  ^ 
for  federal  legislation,  but  Mr.  Roo.sevelt’s  proc- 
lamation  of  an  unlimited  national  emergency  may  ^ 
p)orten<l  executive  action  to  avert  future  indusi-  \ 
trial  stoppages. 


As  far  as  adverti.sing  op)inion  can  l)e  a.scertained  9  (Pa. 
from  p)ublic  exp)ression.s  and  private  conversations,  orar; 
it  holds  that  magnificent  .sales  op)p)ortunities  exist. 
not  only  generally  but  in  .sp)ecific  hx-al  markets, 
that  national  buying  p)ower  i.s  .step)p)ing  rapidly  ^ 
up)ward,  that  the  defen.se  p)rograin  demands  that 
increased  busine.ss  must  be  done  to  p)rovide  the  i^jnc 
taxes  with  which  to  pay  for  the  vast  arms  ex-  tion 
pienditures.  ciah 

It  is  to  be  hop>ed  that  sellers  of  c-onsumer  goods  9’^* 
unaffected  by  defense  contracts  will  see  their  op-  j 
piortunity  and  .step  up)  their  promotion  efforts,  of  tf 
We  would  be  less  than  human  if  we  <lid  not  M 
al.se)  state  that  leaelers  in  the.se  fields  should  study 
carefully  the  individual  markets  where  the  bulk 
of  the  defen.se  dollars  are  flowing  and  p)lace  the  g 
major  share  of  their  c-opy  in  the  p)rimary  medium 
of  these  market.s — the  newspapiers.  will 

the 

A  GIFT  FROM  LABOR 

.\T  .\N  HOUR  when  so  many  voices  are  raised  pres 
against  the  selfishness  of  organized  labjr,  it  1* 
p)lea.sant  to  tell  another  kind  of  labor  story.  We 
learn  from  the  Et'ening  Courier  of  Lincoln.  Ill..  ' 
of  an  organized  labor  group  which  substituted 
“let’s  give”  for  “ppmme”  in  a  recent  civic  .situs- 
tion.  .\.s  a  p)art  of  the  p)rogram  for  lH*autifyinp: 
the  city,  it  was  prop)o.sefl  that  ornamental  gates  divi 
l)e  erected  at  the  pK)ints  where  national  highways  miti 
entered  the  town.  The  Ix)gan  County  Buildinp 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  answered  by 
volunteering  the  .services  of  its  500  meml)ers  ^ 
without  cost.  The  State  furnished  p)lanners  and 
machinery.  And  on  May  24,  the  p)r<Kluct  of  thh 
co-op)erative  effort  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  by  ^ 
Governor  (ireen  of  Illinois.  His  reward  wa.s  i  (q| 
membership)  canl  in  the  Ix)gan  County  trade  pyj 
union  council.  hav 

.\.s  a  long-time  ob.server  of  the  lalK)r  movement  ||||> 
anel  its  ineml)er.s.  we  can  declare  sincerely  that  the 
majority  of  union  mcml)er.s  are  as  sincerely  i)a- 
triotic  an<l  devotee!  to  the  national  ideals  as  any 
other  group)  f)f  citizens.  Too  many  unions  have 
b<x*n  and  are  led  by  men  whe)  exploit  their  fol-  cf 
lowers  just  as  viciou.sly  as  the  nu).st  heartless  em-  Ha' 
ployer  of  by-gone  day.s — a  fact  which  testifies  that 
tf)o  many  union  members  p)aid  too  little  heeel  to 
their  obligations  and  respion-sibilities.  When 
union  men  take  .seriously  tho.se  respmn.sibilities. 
as  citizens  and  as  members  of  organized  labor,  the 
piicture  .shown  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  will  be  more  fre-  I 
quently  seen  in  news  columns.  Mi( 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


q)WIN  L.  JAMES,  managing  editor  ( 
of  the  New  York  Times,  will  deliver  ^ 
(lie  alumni  address  before  the  Alumni  j 
Association  of  2 
Randolph  Macon  • 
College,  Ashland 
Va.,  his  alma 
mater,  on  June  ^ 
9.  Mr.  James  was  , 
graduated  with  a 
B;A.  in  1909.  i 
Kent  Cooper 
Associated  Press 
general  manager 
will  be  the  guest 
of  Lanny  Ross  on 
a  CBS  broadcast  ' 
Edwin  L.  Jamas  from  7il5  to  7i30  * 
p.m.,  June  30 
when  Mr.  Cooper’s  song,  “Dixie  Girl,” 
will  be  sung  by  Dinah  Shore.  Ross,  ' 
himself  a  songwriter,  predicted  “Dixie  * 
Girl”  will  be  a  hit  when  he  heard  it  ^ 
recently. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  returned  to  his 
desk  Monday  fully  recuperated  from  ‘ 
an  operation  performed  three  weeks 
ago  in  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York. 

Fred  L.  Rentz,  president.  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News,  will  be  awarded  the  hon-  | 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  let¬ 
ters  at  the  87th  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  Westminster  College  at  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  June  9. 

A.  Q.  Miller,  publisher,  Belleville 
'Kan.)  Telescope,  will  be  one  of  the 
honor  guests  at  the  annual  conven- 
tkm  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  June  6-7  in  Wichita.  Mrs.  A. 

Q.  Miller  last  week  was  elected  Re¬ 
gional  American  Mother  of  Kansas 
by  the  American  Mothers’  Committee 
of  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Buena  Maud  Harper,  owner 
and  publisher.  Corning  (Cal.)  Daily 
Observer,  and  C.  P.  Button,  publisher, 
Tracy  (Cal.)  Weekly  Press,  will  marry 
in  San  Francisco  June  14,  Mrs.  Harper 
announced  late  last  week.  Mr.  Button 
will  later  join  Mrs.  Harper  in  editing 
the  Coming  paper,  it  was  stated. 

Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
Palmer  newspapers  in  Arkansas  and 
president  of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc., 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  the  May  28  commencement 
of  Subiaco  College,  Subiaco,  Ark. 

Charles  C.  Cain,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  and 
Norwood  (Mass.)  Messenger,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  protections 
division  of  the  Attleboro  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  State  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  civilian  defense  setup. 
W.  J.  Bacon,  publisher,  Sayre 
(Okla.)  Daily  Headlight- Journal,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  state 
textbook  commission  by  Governor 
^eon  C.  Phillips. 

R.  H.  Wessel,  publisher,  Frederick 
(Okla.)  Press,  and  J.  Warren  White, 
publisher,  Hollis  (Okla.)  Post-Herald 
baye  returned  from  the  annual  re¬ 
union  of  the  First  Nebraska  volunteer 
infantry  of  the  Spanish-American 
i^ar  at  Lincoln. 

Millard  Hoyle,  Jr.,  s  carrying  on 
ibe  publishership  of  the  Hollister 
(Cal.)  Free  Lance  following  the  death 
^  his  father  early  this  month  in 
Ravana,  Cuba,  while  accompanying 
ibe  California  Press  Association  tour 
the  National  Editorial  Association 
convention. 

Frank  Junuszewski,  publisher,  De- 
l^t  (Mich.)  Polish  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  by  Gov.  M.  D.  Van  Wag- 
of  Michigan,  to  an  11-member 
'  ^chigan  Council  of  Defense. 


Tom  Phillips,  publisher  of  the  Hol- 
denville  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  at 
its  annual  convention  May  17  and  18 
at  Bartlesville.  S.  E.  Lee,  Harper 
County  Journal,  at  Buffalo,  was  chosen 
vice-president  and  Fred  E.  Tarman, 
Norman  Transcript,  treasurer.  Vernon 
Sanford,  Oklahoma  City,  continues  as 
secretary-manager. 

Amon  Carter,  publisher.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star -Telegram,  recently  was 
presented  by  friends  with  a  cabin 
cruiser  on  Elagle  Mountain  Lake  near 
Fort  Worth. 

In  The  Business  Office 

ABE  GOLDBERG,  city  circulator  of 
the  New  York  Journal  and  Amer¬ 
ican  and  with  the  Hearst  organization 
since  1922,  is  to  be  honor  guest  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  June  8  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  given  by  members  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  delivery  departments  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Goldberg  worked  his 
way  up  from  a  routeman.  He  was 
with  the  New  York  American  until 
1937  when  he  went  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  returned  to  New  York 
in  1940. 

Elmery  E.  Hardwick,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News 
and  Times.  He  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
then  advertising  manager  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Kan.)  Reporter. 

Eldwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Sun,  spoke  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association  May 
26  at  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club, 
New  York. 

Robert  Keely,  formerly  of  the  Daly 
City  (Cal.)  Record,  and  Russell  Elngel 
have  been  added  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Burlingame  Advance  fol¬ 
lowing  the  departure  of  Albert  Horne 
for  service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Terrence  Hayward  has  joined 
the  Advance  as  a  result  of  Joseph 
Guilarte’s  departure  for  U.  S.  Army 
service. 

R.  V.  Hooker,  former  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  News  city  circulation  manager, 
has  been  advanced  to  News  office 
managership.  Robert  B.  Culbertson 
has  been  promoted  to  the  city  circula¬ 
tion  managership  of  the  News. 

Charles  Arnn,  advertising  director, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  Sales  Man- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

I.  S.  RANDALL,  the  new  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

who  prefers  to  be  known  as  “Stick,” 

_  entered  the  last 

World  War  as  a 
private  and  came 
out  with  the  rank 
of  captain  and  a 
citation  for  brav¬ 
ery  in  action. 

He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautic 
Ass’n,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation 
I.  S.  Randall  of  Sales  Elxecu- 
tives,  the  New 
York  Sales  Managers  Club,  and  a 
director  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
of  New  York. 

Also,  he  is  a  past  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  James  Fitzgerald 
Post  and  a  member  of  the  Advertising 
Men’s  Post,  No.  209,  American  Legion, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
First  Division. 

Before  coming  to  his  present  job  as 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air. 
Inc.,  he  was  an  executive  of  General 
Foods  and  Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corp. 
and,  previous  to  that,  with  the  Black¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency. 

agers’  Association  of  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

John  H.  Musgat,  for  the  past  15 
years  advertising  manager,  Bellaire 
(Ohio)  Daily  Leader,  has  retired  from 
that  post  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

J.  P.  Musgat.  The  latter  was  formerly 
with  the  Chillicothe  (O.)  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  at  one  time  was  with  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Register.  The 
elder  Musgat  will  operate  a  feature 
advertising  service  for  newspapers, 
making  his  headquarters  in  Bellaire. 

Harriet  Wilhite,  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.,  business  office,  re¬ 
signed  her  position  to  accept  a  steno¬ 
graphic  post  with  the  government  at 
Washington. 

John  McRae  has  joined  the  display 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Evening  News,  succeeding 
Carl  W.  Smith,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  for  the 
Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  says: 

“-the 
newspaper¬ 
man’s 
favorite  is 

RAYMOND 

CLAPPER” 


TRACY  LEADS  WAR  NEWS 


.  ,  .  in  reader  appeal! 

The  Lexiiipton  (Ky.)  Leader,  in  a 
recent  reader  survey,  reveals  that 
among  men  readers  DICK  TRACY 
“is  not  only  the  most  popular  comic 
strip  in  that  paper,  hut  is  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  war  news — and  a  very  close 
second  in  popularity  among  women 
reailers!” 


.  .  .  for  consistent 
comic  winners — WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD.  Gefierol  Monoqer  •  NEWS  lUILOlNO.  New  York  •  TRIBUNE  TOWER.  Chicoqo 


John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  The  Miami 
Herald  and  The  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  said  recently  in  a  signed 
editorial: 

“Of  the  many  columnists  who 
write  for  syndication,  the  news¬ 
paperman's  favorite  is  Raymond 
Clapper, 

“They  like  Clapper’s  detachment 
from  politicians  and  personal 
causes.  His  is  an  analytical  col¬ 
umn  written  by  a  reporter  in  a 
factual  school.  He  endeavors 
earnestly  to  get  to  the  root  of 
things,  to  dissect  the  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  and  misinformation 
available  through  his  many  con¬ 
tacts  and  present  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth  to  his  readers.” 

Would  you  like  to  see  current 
releases  of  this  favorite  of  news¬ 
papermen — -and  of  newspaper 
readers? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

j  220  EAST  42nd  street 

I  NFW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  31 


Edward  C.  Kennelly,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post  real  estate  advertising 
department  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  classified 
display  advertising.  Joseph  Gesick 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  resort 
advertising. 

Bob  Hall,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  held  another  of  his  famed 
“Arizona  Al”  promotion  parties  in 
Chicago,  May  20  and  21. 

Joseph  Emmert,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
addressed  the  Western  New  York 
Interscholastic  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  conference  in  Niagara  Fails. 
Theolinda  C.  Boris,  music  editor  of  the 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


News,  also  spoke.  The  Western  New  Times  correspondent  from  Covina, 
York  Interscholastic  Press  Association  Cal.,  was  elected  president  of  the 


was  founded  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  Newspaper  Women’s  Association  of 


News  11  years  ago.  News  trophies  San  Gabriel  Valley  May  20. 


for  1941  were  presented  by  Thomas  A. 
Boris  of  the  News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Lynn  Rogers,  outdoor  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  an  exhibit  of  his 
natural  color  photographs,  taken  on 
his  travelogues  around  the  far  west, 
at  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles  department 


REAGAN  McCRAHY,  chief  editorial  store. 

David  B.  Dreiman,  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Journal  foreign  desk  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent,  and 
Mrs.  Dreiman  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  bom  May  12.  The  child  is 


writer.  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
spoke  May  22  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  Club  of  New  York  City 
on  his  observations  during  the  70  days 
he  spent  recently  in  the  British  Isles,  thgjr  first. 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising  direc-  ,  ,. 

tor  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  was  elected  ^  ^da  Gilkey,  Memphis 
president  at  the  meeting.  Press-Scim.tar  reporter,  mjured  m  an 

.  j.  r>L  i  auto  accident,  wrote  a  by-line  story 

Alexander  Griffin,  city  editor,  Phila-  commending  a  fellow  reporter,  La 

delphia  Record,  who  has  b^n  on  an  yerne  Swim,  for  his  traffic  safety 

extended  leave  of  absence  ^cause  of  articles,  agreeing  with  him  on  his 
illness,  will  return  to  his  desk  early  ..you’ve  got  to  watch  the 

in  June.  Mr.  Griffin  has  been  recup-  Q^figr  fellow,  as  well  as  yourself!’’ 


(Tenn.) 


erating  in  Arizona.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Fred  Shapiro  has  been  acting 
city  editor. 

Arthur  D.  Mackie,  makeup  and 
theatre  editor,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  will  be  honored  June  11  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  by  Hudson 


Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  will 
give  the  principal  address  at  Shiloh 
National  Military  Park  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30. 

Ray  Sutliff,  former  political  editor. 


County  theatre  and  newspaper  people 

in  celebration  of  his  25  years  in  jour-  staff  of  the  Akron  Beacon 

nalism  and  18  years  with  the  Journal.  • 

Raymond  Brewster,  editor.  Hunt-  Bill  Van  Dyke,  sports  editor  and  re- 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  has 

been  appointed  a  member  of  the  state  ^938  has  resigned  to  Jom  the 


Dallas  staff  of  the  International  News 
Service.  He  will  be  succeeded  at 
Norman  by  Frank  Spence. 

Dave  Funderburk,  state  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  recovered 

,,  r  A  t  T.  -,-  ^rom  injuries  received  in  an  auto- 

Bill  Vielhauer.  Los  Angeles  Timw 

Ted  R.  Hoefer,  former  reporter  on 


board  of  education  by  Governor  M.  M 
Neely. 

Oscar  Magnuson,  veteran  editor, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  back 
at  his  desk  after  a  7- week  illness. 


reporter,  has  been  transferred  from 

general  assignment  to  the  Federal  ^  „ 

beat  switching  posts  with  Taylor  ^^e  Newktrk  (Okla.)  Daily  Reporter 


Trumbo. 

Elizabeth  Hughes,  book  editor, 

Tulsa  World  for  the  last  five  years,  is  Chamber 

writing  a  general  daily  column  Commerce. 


and  Herald- Journal,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  part  owner  of  the  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  News,  has  been  named  secre- 


“What  I  Think”  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  World. 


Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representatives:  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Buildings  San  Francisco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Philip  Bissell,  Western  Pacific 
Buildings  Los  Angelet,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 


Miss  Mima  Magoffin,  news  editor, 
McAlester  (Okla.)  Democrat,  was 


Miss  Elizabeth  Rackley  and  Louis  _ ai  *  »  * 

T  .  •  ■  J  elected  Miss  McAlester  to  compete 

M.  Connor,  Jr.,  have  joined  the  news  .  ^  ,  , ,  . 


London  Ofke:  Vera  Chandler,  44  Grantham  Road, 
Luton,  B^s.,  London,  England. _ 


in  a  beauty  show  held  in  connection 
with  a  water  show  and  motorboat 


Etaff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

.diss  Rackley  is  on  general  a^ign-  ^  McAlester.  May  20. 

ments  and  rewrites  and  Connor  has  a  „  -  ^ 

.ate  capitol  beat. 


Eugene  J.  Cadou,  manager,  Indian- 
,  r,  u  J  e  -x  J-*  apolis  bureau,  INS,  won  $64  in  the 

r  r  Eversharp  Take  It  or  Leave  It  radio 

n  show,  which  was  given  from  In- 

named  by  Mayor  Wil  iam  Dee  Becker  for  CBS  on  Sunday  night, 

as  city  register.  First  major  appoint- 


Thr  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
pa«;  $103  half  pa«;  $57  quarter  page.  *Ouarter. 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 
per  agate  line  four  times. 


ment  Becker  announced  was  the  se 
lection  of  Joseph  F.  Holland,  former 
reporter  for  St.  Louis  dailies,  as  city 
counselor. 

John  M.  Gregory,  newspaperman 
formerly  with  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 


Morris  Lipp,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Fremont  Morning  Guide,  is 
covering  city  news  for  the  North 
Platte  (Nebr.)  Telegraph. 

Thomas  M.  Newell,  has  resigned  as 
city  editor,  Lodi  (Cal.)  Times  and  has 


News,  has  joined  the  editorial  staB 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

O.  L.  Bruner,  staff  photographer 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
appeared  May  26  in  the  Memphis 
Little  Theater  production  of  “Kiss  the 
Boys  Goodbye.”  His  role  was  that  of 
a  newspaper  photographer. 

Frank  Lovell,  managing  editor 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  was 
named  state  chairman  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
al  the  Spring  meeting  recently.  See- 
gar  Swanson,  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening 
Telegram,  was  named  vice-chairman 

Ben  Elast,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Blast  left  recwtly 
for  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  photo¬ 
graphing  wildlife  scenes  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  islands  national  refuge.  They 
will  return  to  their  home  in  Grand 
Rapids  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Bernard  Peterson,  feature  writer 
and  former  business  news  editor  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  has 
joined  Associated  Industries  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  whom  he  will  do  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

Sutton  Hardy,  a  1941  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Bridges  Harty  has 
been  named  music  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  to  succeed  Mrs 
Frances  Hutcheson,  who  handled  the 
page  when  Mrs.  Mozell  Horton  Young, 
the  editor  resigned. 

A.  Ranger  Tyler,  copy  reader  and 
book  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 
bocker  News,  has  left  to  become  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  department.  Eld  Salter,  formerly 
of  White  Plains,  has  replaced  him  on 
the  copy  desk,  and  reporter  Peg  Steele 
has  taken  over  the  book  editorship 
for  a  year  under  a  rotating  plan  de¬ 
vised  by  Managing  Editor  John  W. 
Bowen. 

Jerome  Ashe,  a  former  journalism 
student  at  Siena  College,  Loudenville. 
N.  Y.,  has  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Gene  Kessler  of  the  Chicago  Timet, 
Tom  Meany,  PM  sports  writer,  and 
foreign  correspondent  Edgar  Snow 
are  featured  with  articles  in  the  June 
3  issued  of  Look  magazine. 

Irving  Sherman  has  been  appointed 
New  York  representative  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Del  Smith,  of  Midland,  Pa.,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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tion,  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  j"'"®**  Clark  and  Associates, 

and  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  is  now  as-  opinion  poll  and  newspaper  research 
sociated  with  St.  Francis  College  at  organization. 

Lcretto,  Pa.,  as  public  relations  di-  Robert  H.  Sutherland,  of  the  late 
rector.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  has  taken 

Glennon  Loyd,  who  has  handled  over  the  duties  of  Arthur  Willey  on 
agricultural  stories  for  the  Des  Moines  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus.  Willey 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  for  I'osigned  from  the  paper  to  become  the 
the  last  5  years,  has  resigned,  effective  capital  correspondent  for  the 

June  1,  to  accept  an  appointment  with  Herald  and  Burlington  Free 

the  federal  regional  soil  conservation 


Wedding  Bells 


Membrr:  The  Aoociated  BusincM  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  as  follows: 


Mil- 


service  information  section  at 
waukee,  Wis. 

Harold  J.  Martin,  sports  writer. 


Press. 

Warren  S.  Duflee,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  and  Raleigh  bureaus  of  the 
United  Press,  has  opened  a  U.P.  bureau 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  was  feted  Richmond  (  Va.,  the  state  capital. 
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tribution 
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1929 . 
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by  more  than  50  sports  followers  and 
friends  with  a  banquet  in  Park  Square 
Hotel,  Westfield  in  honor  of  his  forth - 


Wilburn  Davis,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  photographer,  and  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Papineau,  assistant  society  edi- 


coming  marriage  to  Miss  Alletta-Mae  tor  of  the  same  paper,  plan  to  be  mar- 
Firtion.  ried  June  22  in  Fort  Worth. 

William  T.  Christian,  managing  edi-  Miss  Elizabeth  Stubler,  graduate  of 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  the  Marquette  School  of  Journalism, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  Tulsa,  has  joined  the  woman’s  staff 
trustees  of  the  Richmond  Stadium,  to  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
succeed  the  late  H.  Watkins  Ellerson.  Irvin  E.  Hurst,  who  recently  sold  his 
Mrs.  Faye  Ferguson,  Los  Angeles  interest  in  the  Stilluiater  (Okla.)  Daily 


ROBERT  HOEINIG,  Sunday  editor. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Ruby  Kasten,  Grand  Rapids,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Hoenig  was  formerly  picture 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 

Harold  Banks,  Forth  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  city  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  to  Miss  Mamie  Snodgrass 
of  Fort  Worth  May  24,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  Fort  Worth. 

Thomas  H.  Ochiltree,  Indianapolis 
correspondent,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  to  Miss  Vanetta  Jewel  Dot)' 
of  Indianapolis,  at  Indianapolis  May 
17.  The  bridegroom  is  a  son  of  Samuei 
P.  Ochiltree  of  the  Associated  Pre^‘ 
promotion  staff  in  New  York. 

Miss  Mynne  Andrews,  editorial  sec¬ 
retary,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  W 
Thurston  S.  Jeslyn  May  29  at  the 
Cuyahoga  Falls  Church  of  Christ. 

William  B.  Mellor,  Jr.,  feature 
writer,  Philadelphia  Record,  to  Edith 
Gobel  Evoy,  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C- 
May  19. 
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-JHE  BEST  EVIDENCE  OF  WHAT  ADVERTISING  CAN  DO  IS  WHAT  IT  DONE"  .  .  .  Case  History  No.  6 


Sales  up  33^0  as  Heinz 
Proves  Continuity  Pays 

After  a  15-month  study  of  size  and  frequency  trends  in 
newspaper  advertising,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and  Maxon, 
Inc.,  have  concluded  that  adequate  continuity  in  this 
medium  is  what  most  advertisers  need  most. 

problem: 

“If  daily  newspapers  are  indispensable  to  the  public;  if 
they  are  fundamental  to  the  retailer;  if  they  oflFer 
numerous  primary  advantages  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tise^’  said  Heinz,  “isn’t  the  problem  one  of  determining 
how  most  effectively  to  use  the  medium?” 

method: 

Heinz  decided  to  answer  its  own  question  by  testing  vari¬ 
ous  frequencies  and  insertion  sizes  in  newspaper  space. 
Four  of  the  “57  Varieties”  were  featured  in  special,  13- 
week  campaigns  between  Oetober  1,  1940,  and  April  15, 
1941.  Ads  of  190  to  420  lines  were  placed  three  to  five 
times  a  week  in  21  papers  in  21  selected  eities.  (Mean¬ 
while,  regular  Heinz  advertising  eontinued  as  usual  in 
435  newspapers.  > 

results: 

Consumer  studies  of  “awareness”  and  “regular  use”  of 
the  four  advertised  brands  were  conducted  before  and 
after  the  campaigns  appeared,  revealing  an  increase  of 
19.7%  in  brand  consciousness,  and  a  buying  increase  of 
33.7%.  Advertising  Manager  Franklin  Bell  sums  up  the 
tests:  “It  is  our  opinion  that  newspapers  today  are  in  the 
strongest  position  with  the  reading  public  that  they  have 
enjoyed  in  20  years;  that  their  fundamental  advantages 
of  selectivity  and  flexibility  are  particularly  important 
in  today’s  merchandising;  and  that  properly  used,  with 
adequate  continuity,  they  should  be  primary  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  rounded  national  advertising  program  .  .  .  Our 
schedules  this  fall  will  be  the  largest  in  the  company’s 
72-year  history.” 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Mrs.  India  Moffet 
Believes  "Society" 
Is  Disappearing 

Chi.  Tribune's  Sodety  Editor 
Sees  More  Representative 
Group  in  Colunms 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


By  the  same  token,  there  had  been  society  and  travel  sections  can  “spread” 
a  definite  change  in  attitude  on  the  themselves  with  greater  comfort  and 
part  of  society  people,  she  added,  with  more  illustrations, 
a  much  more  democratic  feeling  to-  Women’s  clubs  have  come  into 
ward  society  reporters  and  photogra-  greater  prominence  since  the  last 
phers.  Reporting  of  society  news  is  World  War,  she  said,  and  today  this 
little  different  from  that  of  straight  type  of  news  requires  one  full-time  re¬ 
news  gathering,  Mrs.  Moffett  pointed  porter  at  the  Tribune.  The  growing 


Someone  asked  six-year-old  “Sissy” 
Moffett  what  her  mother  did  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  little  girl  proud¬ 
ly  replied:  “My 


mother  writes  all 
the  paper,  draws 
all  the  pictures, 
but  mostly  just 
throws  things 
out!” 

Mrs.  India 
Moffett,  Tribune 
society  editor, 
says  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  impressions 
were  based  upon 
watching  her 
work  one  after¬ 
noon,  handling 


Mrs.  India  Moffatf 


the  stream  of  society  and  club  news 
which  flows  across  her  desk  as  she 
and  her  three  assistants  report  the 
social  activities  of  Chicagoans  and 
suburbanites. 

Served  Many  Years 

Mrs.  Moffett  knows  “her  public,” 
having  been  society  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  past  10  years  and  having 
previously  served  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  from  1919  to  1925.  She  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  great  trairsition  that  has 
taken  place — the  spreading  out  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  embrace  thousands,  rather 
than  “the  400”  of  a  generation  ago 
when  a  person’s  name  had  to  be  in 
the  Social  Register  in  order  to  rate 
the  society  coliunns  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Today,  we  don’t  decide  whose 
names  go  into  the  society  columns  on 
any  ‘who’s  who’  basis,”  she  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “It  is  the  people  who 
do  things  and  are  active,  regardless  of 
their  social  background  who  make  up 
the  society  news  in  our  paper.  We  try 
never  to  stress  any  class  difference.  In 
fact,  we  feel  the  less  class  feeling,  the 
less  class  distinction,  the  better  the 
society  pages.” 

Getting  down  to  the  grass  roots  of 
the  subject,  Mrs.  Moffett  declared  the 
real  purpose  of  the  society  section  is 
to  make  friends  for  the  newspaper. 
With  this  purpose  in  mind,  it  logically 
follows  that  the  paper  can  make  more 
friends,  if  it  prints  the  names  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  more  and  more  people,  she 
pointed  out. 

“There  are  actually  few  persons  who 
dislike  seeing  their  names  in  print,” 
she  said.  ‘Yet  so-called  society  folk 
are  no  different  from  anyone  else  and 
as  a  usual  thing  they  dislike  the  'gold¬ 
fish  bowl’  treatment  of  themselves  and 
their  friends.” 

No  Gossip  Stylo 

Therefore,  the  Tribime  studiously 
avoids  the  gossip  style  of  reporting 
society  news  and  personalities.  It  is 
Mrs.  Moffett’s  contention  that  society 
news  is  different  from  cafe  news,  or 
night  club  life  and  while  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  other  branches  of  feminine 
folk,  generally  considered  to  be  on  the 
outside  looking  in,  might  like  the  gos- 
sippy  stuff,  such  reporting  does  not 
buUd  good  will. 

And  right  here  it  should  be  recorded 
that  Mrs.  Moffett  and  her  staff  are  not 
over-awed  by  society  people.  There 
is  no  hero  worshipping  of  the  people 
whose  activities  make  society  news. 
“We  take  oiu*  work  seriously,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  we  don’t  take  society 
seriously.” 


out,  except  that  society  reporters  need 
to  be  “a  little  more  diplomatic  and 
feel  at  ease  at  social  fimetions.” 

“We  never  go  any  place  where  we 
are  not  invited,”  she  added.  “We 
operate  on  the  Uieory  that  nobody  is 
of  enough  importance  from  a  news 
standpoint  that  requires  us  to  submit 
ourselves  to  the  indignity  of  slipping 
in  the  backdoor,  or  being  requested  to 
leave.  On  the  other  hand,  our  policy 
has  won  the  respect  of  society  people 
and  we  are  granted  the  proper  cour¬ 
tesies  when  on  assignments.” 

Pheteqt  New  Accepted 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
that  has  taken  place  in  reporting  so¬ 
ciety  news,  she  said,  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  press  photographer.  Former¬ 
ly,  most  society  sections  relied  almost 
solely  on  commercial  photographers 
for  pictures  of  society  personages.  This 
type  of  photograph  usually  reproduced 
badly  and  there  was  a  natural  dis¬ 
like  of  newspaper  “cuts”  of  well- 
known  people.  Today,  the  ’Tribime 
has  one  photographer  who  takes  so¬ 
ciety  pictures  exclusively.  He  is  as 
well  known  as  the  society  editor  and 
takes  his  pictures  with  the  same  skill 
and  social  grace  that  characterize  a 
well-bred  society  reporter. 

“We  used  to  print  a  society  woman’s 
picture  if  she  was  prominent,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Moffett,  “but  now  unless 
she  is  young  and  pretty,  she  hasn’t  a 
chance.  Society  matrons  are  aware  of 
this  and  make  no  fuss  about  having 
their  pictures  taken.  In  fact,  if  they 
are  sponsoring  a  charity  benefit,  they 
get  Uieir  good-looking  daughters  to 
pose  for  picture.s,  knowing  that  an  at¬ 
tractive  photo  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  published  in  the  paper.” 

Aside  from  the  mine-run  of  society 
news,  such  as  parties,  weddings,  en¬ 
gagements,  etc.,  the  Tribune  has  found 
a  new  source  of  news  which  is  semi¬ 
society,  yet  has  a  cosmopolitan  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  feature 
material  on  winter  and  summer  re¬ 
sorts.  ’Ihis  type  of  copy  is  somewhat 
different  from  so-called  travel  news, 
Mrs.  Moffett  explained.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “who,  what  and  where,” 
dealing  with  names  of  people  from 
Chicago  and  suburbs  at  the  resorts, 
the  kind  of  hotels,  recreation  facilities 
and  general  surroundings.  Readers, 
she  said,  like  to  have  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  resorts  “debunked  a  little.” 
On  the  other  hand,  many  folk,  other 
than  the  socially  prominent,  often  visit 
resorts  featured  In  ’Tribune  stories. 

Mast  Knew  Sports 

Mrs.  Moffett  does  considerable  trav¬ 
eling  herself,  not  only  reporting  her 
reactions,  but  arranging  with  local 
correspondents  for  special  articles  to 
run  in  the  Sunday  society  section.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  “getting 
around,”  she  took  occasion  to  point  out 
that  society  reporters  must  be  “ex¬ 
perts”  in  a  number  of  subjects  not 
always  associated  with  social  activities. 
For  instance,  a  society  editor  must 
have  at  least  a  smattering  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  polo,  hunting,  horse  racing, 
politics,  boating,  tennis,  golf,  fashions 
and  opera. 

Because  the  women’s  pages  of  the 
daily  Tribune  are  subjected  to  the 
same  limitations  of  space  as  are  the 
general  news  pages  in  these  days  of 
“tight”  newspapers,  Mrs.  Moffett  said 
that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  club  news  submitted  gets 
into  print  each  day.  ’There  is  a  wider 
latitude  in  the  Sunday  paper  and  the 


importance  of  club  news  has  had  a 
healthy  effect  on  society  sections,  gen¬ 
erally,  asserted  Mrs.  Moffett.  It  has 
widened  the  reader  interest  in  such 
sections  and  has  made  it  possible  to 
reorganize  the  society  and  women’s 
club  news  into  one  section  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  better-balanced  report  of  or¬ 
ganized  social  life. 

Mrs.  Moffett,  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting  society  news,  be¬ 
lieves  that  “society”  as  it  is  generally 
known  on  newspapers  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  and  in  its  place  a  more 
representative  group  of  people  is  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  no  longer  as  difficult  to 
“crash”  the  gate  into  society  circles. 
Money  and  social  position  are  not  the 
only  criteria  of  what  constitutes  “so¬ 
ciety.”  It  is  the  people  who  are  doing 
things  that  make  the  society  news  to¬ 
day,  she  said,  and  more  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  worthwhile  benefits, 
sponsored  by  society,  as  a  means  of 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
general  social  welfare  of  a  community. 
The  “whoopee  era”  in  society  news  is 
over,  she  declared. 

Mrs.  Moffett,  a  native  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  came  to  Chicago  from  St.  Louis 
and  her  entire  newspaper  experience 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  society  editor. 


afternoon.  Among  the  15  speaker 
were  three  correspondents  who  hnt 
returned  recently  from  war-fronti 
abroad — Hugh  Wagnon,  formerly  gf 
the  London  bureau  of  Assocuttd 
Piess;  Lyle  Wilson,  who  was  da 
United  Press  “man  behind  the  Gtr. 
man  lines”  recently;  and  Jinm, 
Young,  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  who  recently  covered  the  Orient 

Among  other  timely  speakers  were 
Major  General  Robert  C.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  War  Department! 
bureau  of  public  relations,  and  Daniel 
Hoan,  former  mayor  of  Milwaukee 
and  associate  director  of  the  Division 
of  State  and  Local  Co-operation. 

Award  Wianers 

HNPA  Contest  Awards  were  as  {oDmi 
Best  local  editorial — Miss  Rebecca  Gross,  eJi. 
tor.  Lock  Haven  Express;  best  local  an, 
story — Sam  Kennedy,  Blair  Bice,  and  Gcoc|t 
Brown,  reporters,  Pinsburgli  SuH-Tclegrtfk 
best  local  feature  story — R.  C.  Steinam. 
Lancaster  Sunday  S’ews;  best  local  human  is. 
tercst  story — K.  C.  Steinmetz,  Lancaster  Sob- 
day  News. 

Besr  front  page  Division  A.  over  ISMO 
circulation,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Division  B,  la 
tween  6,000  and  15,000  circulation,  Braifsri 
Era;  Division  C,  under  6,000  circulatioi. 
Titusville  Herald;  Division  D,  weeklies  and 
semi-weeklies,  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 

Best  editorial  page — (A)  Scranton  Tribute, 
(B)  Meadville  Tribune-Republican;  (C)  Stpi 
Evening  Times;  (D)  Quakertown  Free  Preu 

Best  spurts  page — (A)  Bethlehem  Ckbe- 
Times;  (B)  Pottstown  Mercury;  (C)  Toatide 
Daily  Review;  (D)  H^estinghouse  ViUej 
Xcivs. 

Best  pictures — (A)  Pittsburgh  Sut-Tele- 
graph;  (B)  Oil  City  Derrick, 

Special  mention  for  series  of  stories— £fu 
Dispatch-Herald  and  Easton  Express. 


2  PNPA  Publishers 
Honored  for 
Long  Service 


Thomason  Pleads 
For  Unity,  And  End 
To  Name-Calling 


State  College,  Pa.,  May  24 — In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  long  and  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice,  two  Pennsylvania  publishers  who 
have  served  their  newspapers  96  years 
were  honored  at  the  banquet  which 
closed  the  Pennsylvania  ^ess  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  last  Saturday.  Ilie  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  college  and  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

More  than  200  people  stood  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  publishers  as  Prof.  Frank¬ 
lin  Banner,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  pronounced  ^e  citation 
and  awarded  sheepskin  scrolls,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  long  service,  to  John  J.  Mead, 
Sr.,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Erie 
Daily  Times,  and  Howard  Reynolds, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Quarryville  Sun. 

Mr.  Mead  III 

Mr.  Mead,  who  has  been  ill,  was 
unable  to  appear  and  his  son,  George, 
received  the  scroll  on  his  behalf.  Mr. 


In  a  plea  for  unity  “with  faith  and 
confidence  in  one  another  as  citizens," 
S.  E.  Ihomason,  Chicago  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  last  week  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Chicago  Association  el 
Credit  Men  in  which  he  urged  the 
dropping  of  such  name-calling  as  “mi 
monger,”  “appeaser,”  and  “fifth  col¬ 
umnist.” 

“We  cherish  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  in  our  Republic  as  fundamental 
liberties,”  said  Mr.  ’Thomason,  lio 
American  will  deny  to  Mr.  Hoove: 
or  Mr.  Landon  or  Mr.  Lindbergh,  Sen¬ 
ator  Wheeler,  or  to  the  committees  for 
whom  they  speak,  or  to  any  other  citi¬ 
zens  or  any  other  committees  of  citi¬ 
zens,  the  right  to  say  what  they 
choose,  when  they  choose. 

‘‘But  don’t  ever  forget  that  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  free  speech,  like  the  liberty  d 
a  free  press,  is  a  privilege  only  en¬ 
joyed  by  free  men.  And  when  privi¬ 
leges  are  abused  history  tells  us  time 
and  again  that  they  are  lost.  In  time 
of  war  and  in  times  of  great  national 
crises  it  has  been  necessary  in  tk 
past  for  people,  even  people  as  free  as 


Banner  described  Mr.  Mead  as  _  -  ...  .  . 

who  “has  caught  the  vision  of  a  great  we,  temporarily  to  surrender  some  d 
newspaper  that  guides  as  well  as  re-  their  freedom  for  the  common  goco 
fleets  public  opinion,  that  is  human,  “In  the  world  at  war  in  which  oc 
deeply  devout,  and  just.”  Of  Mr.  Republic  exists  today  there  is-* 
Reynolds  he  said,  “He  has  developed  there  has  been  never  before  in  off 
a  community  newspaper  that  is  a  lifetimes — a  need  for  what  Archibak 
personal  friend  of  small  town  Amer-  MacLeisch  describes  as  ‘the  integn? 
ica,  that  has  served  as  adequately  in  of  words.’  In  the  nationwide  conhi 
proportion  to  its  capacities  as  has  many  sion,  public  opinion  on  the  great  issa 
a  great  city  newspaper.”  that  confronts  us  is  difficult,  almos 

Principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  impossible,  to  appraise.  Yet  publ* 
was  J.  Fred  Essary,  Washington  cor-  opinion  must  be  settled  if  we  are* 
respondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  who  expressed  “complete  con¬ 
fidence”  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ability  to  cope 
with  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 

The  conference  served  also  as  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  PNPA  which 
conducted  a  closed  session  Friday 


keep  faith  with  the  children  wb 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  Republic 
which  you  and  I  are  citizens.” 

Mr.  Thomason  asserted  this  coC' 
try  cannot  solve  its  problems  “uiik*| 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  solution  J 
those  problems  with  faith  and  cotf 
dence  in  one  another  as  citizens.' 


A  HEINZ  TESTED  RECIPE  FOR  INCREASED  SALES 

CHICAGO  HERALD  AMERICAN.  ..friend  of  the  family 

THE  PACE-SETTER  IN  THE  NATION’S  SECOND  MARKET 

HeprcseRied  Nalioiiaily  by  The  Rodney  E.  Beeiie  Orsanizaiioa 


sauce 


TO  SELL  FOOD 


2.  “Their  food  pages,  in  our  estimation,  are  the  best  in 
Chicago." 

3.  “The  success  of  the  cooking  schools  conducted  by  Mary 
Mortensen  does  not  need  comment." 

4.  “The  Herald-American  has  one  of  the  most  effective 

merchandising  staffs  with  whom  we  have  ever 
worked."  j 

We  ore  proud  of  this  tribute  .  .  .  proud  that  we  hove  played 
a  small  port  in  the  soles  success  of  Heinz  products.  It  is  evidence 
that  our  recipe  for  producing  a  good  newspoper  has  been 
successful  .  .  .  evidence  that  we  have  won  a  following  among 
the  market's  young,  aggressive  families.  For,  in  the  final 
ancdysis.  it  is  the  responsiveness  .  .  .  the  “buy-ability"  of  our 
readers  .  .  .  that  has  made  the  Heinz  advertising  campaign /in 
our  newspaper  succeaufuL  Herald-American  families  are -vital 
to  the  success  of  any  campaign  in  Chicago.  Any  representative 
of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  will  give  you  additional 
facts  about  this  market  .  .  .  and  about  this  newspaper. 

P.  S. — ^Lost  year  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  concentrated  45.1  %  of 
their  Chicago  newspaper  advertising  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Herald-American. 


I  /  For  three  generations  H.  J.  Heinz  food  prod- 
'  r  '  ucts  hove  been  growing  in  popularity  and 
V  acceptance.  Today  the  name  “HEINZ"  is  a 
'  buy-word  among  millions  of  housewives 
Co  T  \  throughout  the  nation. 

These  housewives  will  testify  to  the  quality 
'*  of  Heinz  products.  Likewise,  from  coast  to 
coast,  merchants  and  advertising  men  will 
testify  to  the  quality  of  the  advertising  and  merchandising  that 
has  helped  build  this  acceptance. 

When  an  organization  with  a  reputation  for  being  on  astute 
buyer  of  advertising  space  pays  tribute  to  a  newspaper,  that 
newspaper  con  be  Justly  proud.' A  few  weeks  ago,  F.  L  Bradfute. 
Chicago  East  Branch  Manager  of  the  Heiiu  Company,  had 
these  things  to  soy  about  the  Chicago  Herald-American: 

1.  “We  believe  the  Herald-American  circulation  is  less 
duplicated  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  We 
believe  it  reaches  a  group  of  people  who  use  great 
amounts  of  advertised  food — ^the  type  of  people  to 
whom  we  should  advertise  regularly." 


} 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


HERBERT  COLLINS  PARSONS,  79, 

former  newspaperman  and  father  of 
the  Massachusetts  probation  system, 
died  May  23.  In  1889  he  started  edi¬ 
torial  work  for  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Gazette  and  Courier  and  later  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Greenfield 
Recorder.  He  was  editorial  writer  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  three 
years. 

Robert  Leighton  Crawford  Barret, 
61,  widely  knovm  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  a  gifted  newspaperman  and 
for  many  years  contributor  to  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  the  column 
entitled  “Ramblin’,”  died  May  23  at 
his  coimtry  home  in  Ashland.  He  was 
ajsociated  in  turn,  with  the  staffs  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay- 
une,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  and  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Post.  He  was  also  editorial  writer  for 
the  Vicksburg  Democrat. 

Alvin  Todd  Borrows,  64,  former 
editor  and  owner,  Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  died  May  21  at  the  home  of 
a  daughter  in  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Ora  O.  Davis,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  Gazette 
for  32  years,  died  May  22  following 
a  long  illness. 

Bertrand  K.  Hart,  literary  editor. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  for  the 
past  18  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  May  23  at  the  age  of  48. 
Former  member  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Fall  River  Herald  and  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler,  he  had  been  reporter,  night 
city  editor,  dramatic  critic,  editorial 
writer  and  author  of  the  column  “Tlie 
Sideshow.” 


PROFESSOR  EMERITUS 

J.  Marinus  Jensen,  dean  of  Utah 
journalism  teachers,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  professor  em¬ 
eritus  of  journalism  and  English  at 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo, 
Utah.  Professor  Jensen  this  year  has 
completed  30  years  of  service  on  the 
faculty  of  Brigham  Young,  where  he 
introduced  the  first  journalism  courses 
21  years  ago.  Advanced  to  the  rank 
of  professor  in  the  department  of 
journalism  was  Dr.  Carlton  Culmsee, 
who  recently  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Extension  Division 
man  of  the  journalism  departifftfht. 

■ 

$1,000,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $1,000,000  damages,  al¬ 
leging  libel,  was  filed  this  week  in 
Manhattan  Supreme  Court  by  Samuel 
Dickstein,  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York  State  for  over  19 
years,  against  Macfadden  Ihiblications, 
Inc.,  as  publisher  of  Liberty  magazine. 
According  to  the  complaint,  the  suit 
is  based  on  an  article  published  in 
Liberty  on  April  13,  1940,  entitled 
“I  Was  A  Hitler  Agent  in  the  U.S.A.” 
by  Joachim  F.  Paffrath.  Reed  & 
Chapman  are  counsel  for  complainant. 


POLISH  NEWSMEN  MEET 

The  Polish  Publishers  and  Editors 
Association  of  America  held  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington  May  24  and  25. 
More  than  a  hundred  news  executives 
representing  Polish  dailies,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  and  other  publications  attended. 
The  National  Press  Service,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  wire  service,  specializing  in  news 
from  occupied  territories  of  Europe, 
was  praised  for  “its  excellent  service 
to  the  Polish  Press  in  America.”  At 
a  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower,  Polish 
Ambassador  Jan  Ciechanowski,  and 
Peter  Yolles,  editor  of  Nowy  Swiat  of 
New  York,  addressed  the  Polish  news- 


TEXAS  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  will  be 
among  the  speakers  to  appear  before 
the  Texas  Press  Association  in  annual 
convention  at  Galveston  June  12  to  14, 
it  has  been  announced  by  President 
Charles  K.  Devall  of  the  Kilgore  Daily 
News.  Other  out-of-state  speakers 
will  include;  Maj.  James  E.  Crown, 
managing  editor.  New  Orleans  States; 
Gen.  Paul  B.  Malone  (retired)  of  San 
Francisco,  formerly  of  San  Antonio. 


Siebert  to  Direct 
ni.  Joiimolism  School 

Fred  S.  Siebert,  for  10  years  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  now  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Siebert  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  Sept.  1.  During  the  past  year 
the  school  has  been  operating  under 
an  administrative  committee  with  R.  R. 
Barlow  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Siebert  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association,  and 
gained  his  newspaper  experience  on 
the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  Du¬ 
luth  Herald,  and  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  received  a  J.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinob 
in  1929.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
bar  and  author  of  a  standard  text  on 
newspaper  law,  “The  RighS  and  Priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Press.” 


GOVT  APPEAL  HEARD 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28  —  The 
U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
today  took  under  advisement  the  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Wage-Hour  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  case.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  appealed  from  a  ruling 
by  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Atwell 
of  Dallas,  February  4,  at  which  time 
the  wage-hour  division  was  denied  a 
petition  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publishers 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
operator  of  radio  station  WFAA,  from 
alleged  violation  of  the  wage-hour 
act.  TTie  Circuit  Court,  with  Judge 
Rufus  E.  Foster  presiding,  and  Judges 
Joseph  C.  Hutcheson  and  Samuel  H. 
Sibley  sitting  with  him,  granted  Irv¬ 
ing  J.  Levy,  Washin^n,  assistant 
solicitor  in  charge  of  litigation  for  the 
wage-hour  division,  five  days  in  which 
to  file  a  reply  brief  to  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Maurice  E  Purnell,  Dallas, 
counsel  for  the  Belo  Corporation. 


(UP.) 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY.  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


IN  THE  VANGUARD 
OF 

PRODUCTION 

November,  1940— largest  single  delivery  of 
military  airplanes  in  Air  Corps  history. 

January,  1941— delivery  of  300th  Basic 
Trainer  45  days  in  advance  of  schedule. 

March,  1941— ahead  of  delivery  schedule 
on  largest  unit  order  ever  placed  by  Air 
Corps  for  any  single  type  of  airplane. 

April,  1941—1300%  plant  expansion  com¬ 
pleted  to  increase  production  10  times  in 

April,  1941  —completion  of  first  plant  with¬ 
in  “Defense  Zone"  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Engineering  streamlined  to  reduce  tmw 
from  preliminary  design  to  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  by  17  months. 

Constant  experimental  research  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  aeri^  defense  of  the  Democracies 
by  advancement  in  design  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  methods. 


Illustbation:  Vuftee 
“VanguarrT  PumiU  now 
<n  quantity  production 
for  the  Britith  Empire. 
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for  Progress  and  Protection 


COPPER  is  one  of  our  most  versatile  and  useful  metals.  It  is  essential 
to  most  of  the  things  which  typify  better  living.  Automobiles, 
telephones,  the  elearic  light  and  a  thousand  other  conveniences  could 
not  do  without  copper.  It  is  vital  to  the  electric  power  which  modern 
produaion  requires. 

Defense  comes  first  .  .  .  Today,  in  mines,  smelters,  refineries  and 
fabricating  plants  we  are  busy  producing  and  fabricating  copper  and 
copper-alloys  to  the  dual  end  that  we  may  build  America’s  defense  both 
speedily  and  well,  and  also  that  we  may  maintain  those  high  standards 
of  living  which  copper  has  helped  make  possible. 

41301 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway  New  York 
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Meet  Quin  Hall,  Creator 
Of  “Private  Peter  Plink” 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Quin  Hall 


THIS  WEEK  AP  Featthie  Service 
Artist  Quin  Hall  hiked  off  to  Miami 
Beach  to  do  some  well-deserved  fish¬ 
ing  after  a  busy 
winter.  It  was 
the  six  -  month 
anniversary  o  f 
his  successful 
gag  panel, 

“Strictly  P  r  i  - 
vate,”  one  of  the 
country’s  first 
comics  on  life  in 
the  Army  camps 
“Peter  Plink,” 
the  letter  -  writ¬ 
ing  hero  of  Hall’s 
panel  hit  the 
newspapers  last 

fall  along  with  the  draft  drawings. 
Today  even  the  Army  can’t  get  along 
without  him.  Two  companies  have 
adopted  him,  the  name  “rookie”  is 
fast  being  dropped  for  “Plink”  in  Army 
camps  all  over  the  country,  and  read¬ 
ers  in  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  at  home 
alike  follow  his  misadventures  daily. 

How  It  Started 

Hall  doesn’t  know  exactly  how  it 
all  started.  He  was  just  walking  along 
the  beach  one  day  when  the  idea  hit 
him,  he  says.  “I  just  started  with  Pri¬ 
vate  and  worked  north,”  is  the  way  he 
describes  his  brain  child.  He’s  like 
that. 

He  just  happens  on  a  good  idea,  or 
a  big  job,  or  the  right  horse  at  Bel¬ 
mont.  And  he  never  worries,  which 
explains  probably  why  the  imperturb¬ 
able  “Peter  Plink”  thinks  nothing  at 
all  of  talking  back  to  the  General. 

In  the  last  50  years  (maybe  more, 
maybe  less).  Hall,  a  big  jolly  fellow, 
has  happened  onto  a  rich  variety  of 
experiences,  all  of  which  are  reflected 
today  in  his  comic.  He  has  been 
printer,  meat  packer,  dry  goods  sales¬ 
man,  shoe  clerk,  reporter,  editor  and 
cartoonist. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  the 
Lacon  (Ill.)  Home  Journal,  a  weekly, 
for  which  he  reported  and  set  type 
while  still  attending  school.  “My  sal¬ 
ary  started  at  25  cents  a  week  which 
was  paid  to  me  by  the  editor  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  when  he’d  find  me  gazing 
hungrily  at  the  ice  cream  soda  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  drug  store,”  Hall  says. 
“Naturally,  increased  ability  brought 
increased  income  and  by  the  time  I 
was  graduated  from  high  school  I 
might  have  been  making  several  dol¬ 
lars  a  week — maybe  three.” 

He  Still  Travels  Widely 
Hall’s  first  cartoon  appteared  in  the 
Lacon  paper  during  a  Fourth  of  July 
week.  It  was  on  safety,  he  recalls, 
“something  about  a  boy  and  a  dog 
too  close  to  a  firecracker.”  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  not  encouraging,  so  young 
Hall  enrolled  next  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  to  study  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  soon  after  he  gave  up  the 
calipers  for  the  grease  pencil  and  went 
at  the  art  business  in  earnest.  He 
has  been  at  it  more  or  less  ever  since. 

After  a  turn  at  meat-packing  and 
selling  dry  goods.  Hall  went  to  work 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 
as  a  reporter,  wound  up  as  staff  artist 
when  he  turned  in  a  lively  cartoon 
strip  on  some  local  gossip.  For  a  time 
he  also  was  sports  editor.  With  funds 
again,  he  enrolled  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Art.  His  cartooning 
started  in  earnest  from  that  date. 

Hall  worked  successively  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  old  Chicago 
World,  which  notified  him  of  its  sus- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  Times  Syndicate  Feature  the  story  is  for  first  release  June  9. 
CART(JONISTS’  gags  to  the  contrary.  Beginning  June  2,  King  will  have 
women  do  not  move  furniture  a  new  daily  strip  entitled  “Dr.  Bobfat,” 

around  just  to  have  their  husbands  by  Elliott  and  McArdle,  it  also  was 

stumble  over  it  in  the  dark.  What  announced  at  the  syndicate  this  week, 

women  really  are  doing,  according  to  Elliott  Caplin,  brother  of  A1  Capp, 

the  creator  of  the  new  (Chicago  Times  creator  of  “Li’l  Abner”  for  Uxm* 

Syndicate  feature,  is  satisfying  that 
“inner  urge”  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
expert  interior  decorators. 

Proceeding  on  this  theory,  the  Times 
syndicate  has  released  “Designs  for 
Living,”  a  two-column  panel  fash¬ 
ioned  to  give  practical  guidance  on 
decorating  problems  to  women  read¬ 
ers.  ’The  panel  offers  its  advice  pic- 

torially,  takes  little  space,  has  the  delivered  the  commencement  addrm 

York  sees  mucTi  of  Hall  these  days,  advantage  from  an  editor’s  viewpoint  at  Alabama  State  College  for  Women. 

He  still  likes  to  travel  widely  and  of  portraying  practical  suggestions  for  Montivallo,  Ala.,  on  May  26.  .  .  .  Ap- 

lightly.  He  carries  his  drawing  mate-  home  decorating  and  ties  in  with  the  pointment  of  Frank  B.  Alexander  as 

rials  in  a  sort  of  cigar  box,  prepared  current  building  and  home  furnish-  sales  manager  for  Exclusive  Featuim 

to  camp  anywhere.  Mrs.  Hall  is  long  ings  boom.  Los  Angeles,  was  announced  last  week 

The  creator  of  this  new  feature  is  by  Merle  T.  Wetton,  general  manage. 
Effa  Brown,  nationally  known  fumi-  The  syndicate  has  opened  new  oflScei 
ture  artist  and  decorating  consultant. 

A  native  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  heart 
of  the  furniture  industry,  she  later 
did  household  furnishings  art  work 
for  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
department  stores!  She  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  recently  did  a  series  on  in¬ 
terior  decoration  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  Sunday  magazine 
section. 


pension  while  he  was  on  assignment 
on  the  west  coast  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Later,  he  became  cartoon 
instructor  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Art  and  a  cartoonist  in  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York 
where,  finally,  he  joined  the  AP  Fea¬ 
ture  Service. 

Nobody  at  the  AP  offices  in  New 


since  used  to  this  nomadic  life.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  the  Halls  have  prac¬ 
tically  lived  in  Army  camps  where 
Hall  gets  ideas  for  his  panel  first 
hand. 

Not  long  ago  a  real  “Peter  Plink” 
turned  up  in  one  of  the  camps  where¬ 
upon  Hall  had  to  write  and  explain 
matters. 


Uniib 

Feature  Syndicate,  is  the  writer,  and 
Jay  McArdle  is  the  artist. 

■ 

Personals  and  Notes 
ERNEST  K.  UNDLEY,  who  writes  a 
Washington  column  distributed  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
Des  Moines,  and  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Newsweek  magazine, 


Changes  at  Graves  Syndicate 
THE  partnership  between  Mrs.  Ralph 
H.  Graves  (Frances  M.  Graves)  and 
Miss  Grace  I.  Brown  under  the  name 
of  the  Ralph  H.  Graves  Syndicate, 
New  York,  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  as  of  May  15,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  After  that  date 
Mrs.  Graves  alone  is  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  name  “Ralph  H.  Graves 
Syndicate”  and  Miss  Brown  has  no 
right  or  interest  in  the  use  of  that 
name,  according  to  the  announcement. 

Mrs.  Graves  will  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  address,  449  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  all  transac¬ 
tions  from  and  after  May  15  are  for 
her  sole  account,  and  all  outstanding 
accounts  receivable  are  payable  to 
her,  the  announcement  stat^.  Mrs. 
Graves  announced  May  26  that 
Josephine  LeSueur,  who  has  been  with 
the  syndicate  since  1939,  takes  over 
the  management  of  the  syndicate. 
Miss  LeSueur  was  formerly  associated 
with  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company 
and  more  recently  was  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Miss  Brown,  who  managed  the 
Graves  Syndicate  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Graves,  told  this  column  that  she 
would  go  into  business  for  herself  as 
a  publishers  representative  with  offices 
abo  at  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
She  expecte  to  start  operations  around 
June  1,  she  said.  She  will  deal  in 
second  righb  on  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  of  book  publbhers  for  sale  to 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


King  Has  Rudolf  Hess  Series 
A  GENUINELY  factual  story  of  Hitler 
and  Rudolf  Hess  written  by  one 
who  knows  them  intimately  has  been 
procured  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
for  national  dbtribution,  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  KFS  president,  announced 
thb  week.  Thb  b  “My  Guardian, 
Rudolf  Hess”  by  Alois  Hitler,  nephew 
of  Adolf  Hitler.  The  story  will  be 
about  12,000  words.  In  12  daily  in- 
stallmenb  of  about  1,000  words  each. 


at  6404  Sunset  Boulevard.  ...  Dr. 
Irving  S.  Cutter,  whose  health  column 
is  dbtributed  by  the  Chicago  Tribuot- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  will  re-^ 
tire  as  dean  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  medical  school.  Sept.  1,  when 
he  will  be  65  years  old.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  hb  health  column.  .  .  .  Irving 
(“Doc  ’)  Desfor,  art  editor  of  the  AP 
Feature  Service,  and  Mrs.  Desfor  arc 
the  parenb  of  a  daughter,  Susan 
Bonny,  who  was  bom  in  New  York 
on  May  14.  . . .  Ralph  H.  Turner,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  vice-president  of 
NEA  Service,  spoke  before  the  Okb- 
homa  Press  Association  meeting  in 
Bartlesville,  May  17,  on  “Whal’i 
Ahead  in  the  Newspaper  Business?" 

Paul  Friggens,  formerly  magazine 
editor  of  NEA  Service  and  before  that 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
the  United  Press,  has  joined  the  AP 
Feature  Service  to  handle  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  promotion. 


TIME 

The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 

Editorial  offices  in 
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ESQUIRE  FEATURES  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 
A  COMIC  STRIP  THAT'S  TOPS 


. .  W  ritten  hy  Free/  Fox  and  Drawn  hy  Chase  Craig 
ODD  BODKINS  looks  to  us  to  be  the  comic  strip 

of  the  year.  A  merry,  lovable,  ’teen-aged  boy 
who  acciJeutally  and  hilariously  does  feats  of 
super-luiman  strength.  Clean.  Really  funny. 
Superbly  drawn.  Continuity  and  supporting 
characters  are  excellent. 

Rush  your  request  for  proofs  and 
terms.  Wire,  phone  or  write 

ESQUIRE  FEATURES 


HOWARD  DERBY,  l.ditor 


919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


A  partial  list  of  newipapert  tlartins  ODD  BODKINS 
Monday,  June  16,  includes  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Post,  St.  Louis 
Star  Times,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Springfield  State 
Journal,  Bayonne  Times,  Boone,  la.,  News-Republi¬ 
can,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  Daily  News,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
Record  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  Globe. 


^yhere  we  stand 
in  Jlviation^ 


In  close  cooperation  with  the  aviation 
industry  we  have  perfected  improved 
tires,  tubes  and  other  rubber  needs  — 
become  large  manufacturers  of  related 
accessories  like  wheels  and  brakes  —  ae- 
quired  extensive  faeilities  for  handling 
alloymetals  used  in  aeronautical  con¬ 
struction. 

Airwhcel— T.  M.  Tlw  Goodyear  Tira  A  Rubber  Cempany 


1.N  its  relations  with  aviation,  Goodyear 
occupies  the  same  place  it  has  long 
held  in  the  automobile  and  motor  truek 
industries— that  of  a  major  supplier  of 
parts. 


Through  our  subsidiary,  Goodyear  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  we  are  now  making 
available  to  the  aviation  industry  our 
long  engineering  experience  in  fabri¬ 
cating  metal  parts  for  aircraft. 


Thus  we  are  creating  a  mass-production 
source  of  supply  for  wings,  nacelles, 
floats,  tails  and  other  control  surfaces 
such  as  we  are  now  building  on  subcon¬ 
tract  for  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  and  Grum¬ 
man  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation. 


facturer  of  aviation  tires,  tubes,  wheels, 
brakes  and  more  than  30  other  closely 
related  rubber  and  metal  parts. 


We  believe  that  our  many  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  aviation,  including  among 
numerous  others  the  Airwheel  and  Hy¬ 
draulic  Disc  Brake,  are  the  best  guaran¬ 
tee  of  our  ability  to  serve  the  aircraft 
industry  advantageously  in  the  future 
as  a  primary  supplier  of  highest  quality 
parts  and  accessories. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


From  the  earliest  days  of  the  motorcar 
we  have  been  manufacturers  of  tires, 
tubes,  fan  belts,  radiator  hose,  motor 
mounts  and  numerous  other  rubber  ac¬ 
cessories  —  and  of  essential  metal  parts 
like  rims  designed  out  of  our  tire  expe¬ 
rience. 


With  equal  faith  in  the  future  of  avia¬ 
tion  we  began,  thirty  years  ago,  to  apply 
our  specialized  knowledge  of  transport 
problems  to  the  development  of  better 
products  for  all  types  of  aircraft. 


These  facilities  round  out  Goodyear’s 
position  as  the  nation's  leading  manu¬ 
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No  Real  Business  Reason 
For  Summer  Ad  Slump 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


ONE  OF  OUR  favorite  stories  con¬ 
cerns  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
who  makes  up  in  beauty  and  charm 
what  she  laclu  in  wit  The  year  she 
was  introduced  to  society,  William 
Howard  Taft  was  President.  Travel¬ 
ing  over  the  country,  Mr.  Taft  stopped 
in  our  town  long  enough  to  be  guest 
of  honor  at  a  tremendous  civic  ban¬ 
quet  and  our  friend,  prettiest  of  the 
season’s  debutantes,  was  selected  by 
the  conunittee  in  charge  to  go  in  to 
dinner  on  the  President’s  arm. 


Contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  slight 
circulation  declines  in  the  Summer, 
its  own  circulation  shows  an  increase. 
But  the  big  value  of  this  folder,  it 
strikes  us,  is  in  showing  that  the 
Summer  is  a  busy  time  of  year  and 
a  time  when  advertising  should  be 
actively  at  work.  If  you  can  get  one 
of  these  folders,  you  ought  to  have  it. 
It  will  feed  you  ideas  far  beyond  what 
you’d  look  for  from  such  a  simple  and 
inexpensively  done  promotion. 


“We  have  been  purposely  reluctant 
to  set  up  too  much  screaming,”  he 
writes.  “We  are  trying  to  issue  these 
on  a  monthly  basis.  It  would  be  too 
mimh  like  bargain  basement  advertis¬ 
ing  to  wind  up  every  time  with  too 
tumultuous  a  brag.  God  knows  most 
newspaper  promotion  nullifies  itself 
with  too  much  brag,  as  you  have 
pointed  out.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  contradict  oiu*- 
selves,  too  often  at  any  rate.  Maybe 
Mr.  Martineau  is  right  in  playing  the 
strings  where  we  would  have  brought 
in  the  brasses.  We  know  he’s  right  to 
this  extent  anyhow,  that  his  folders 
are  mounting  into  an  excellent  market 
promotion  that  should  pay  off  hand¬ 
somely  for  his  papers. 


Sitting  next  to  the  President  for 
the  duration  of  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  banquets,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  tax  the  conversational  powers 
of  Dorothy  Thompson.  But  it  didn’t 
stump  this  lady  at  all.  Indeed,  it  en¬ 
dowed  her  with  Coolidgian  wisdom. 

“Isn’t  it  funny,  Mr.  President,”  she 
remarked,  “how  warm  it  is  in  the 
Summer  and  how  cold  it  gets  in  the 
Winter?” 


The  Marvels  oi  M^nphis 
SLOWLY  but  surely  the  idea  is  taking 
hold  of  us  that  Memphis  is  some 
whizbangdilly  of  a  market.  And 
largely  responsible  for  this  is  a  series 
of  folders  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  are  send¬ 
ing  out,  “telling  the  story  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  made  Memphis 
such  a  tremendously  important  and 
rich  market.” 


OMFereacei  ia  Seateat 

It’s  hard  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
statement  and  we’re  certain  Mr.  Taft 
did  not  make  the  effort.  If  adver¬ 
tisers  accepted  the  temperature  as  the 
only  difference  between  Summer  and 
Winter,  promotion  people  would  have 
lots  less  to  worry  about. 

But  advertisers  seem  to  think  there 
is  another  difference  between  Summer 
and  Winter,  some  difference  that 
makes  customers  act  like  bewildered 
bears  and  hibernate  in  the  wrong 
season.  And  because  advertising 
schedules  too  often  reflect  this  think¬ 
ing,  promotion  people  and  media  have 
long  faced  the  problem  of  fighting 
against  a  Summer  slump  in  billings. 

One  of  the  grandest  headlines  we’ve 
every  seen  was  carried  in  an  ad  by 
one  of  the  radio  networks  designed 
to  combat  this  very  Summer  slump 
idea,  “July  is  bigger  than  Texas.” 
Now  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
comes  along  with  a  promotional  folder 
also  directed  at  this  problem  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  as  dramatic  it  is 
factually  solid  enough  to  prove  quite 
as  effective. 

“New  York  in  the  Summer  months” 
is  a  simple,  mimeographed  folder  con¬ 
taining  a  series  of  loose  sheets  report¬ 
ing  some  research  the  Herald  Tribune 
has  done  which  proves  that,  rather 
than  slump  in  the  Summer,  business 
in  many,  many  lines  actually  increases. 
In  lots  of  retail  lines,  for  instance, 
increased  business  requires  a  greater 
number  of  employes  in  the  Summer. 
In  New  York,  more  babies  are  born 
in  the  Summer  months  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  And  even 
though  most  people  take  a  2-week 
vacation  in  July  or  August,  they’re  at 
home  the  other  seven  weeks  in  that 
period. 

Changes  in  Living  Habits 

Lots  of  people  own  Summer  places, 
and  Summer  is  when  they  buy  the 
many  things  such  places  require. 
Summer  brings  many  changes  in  liv¬ 
ing  habits  and  in  living  requirements, 
and  every  change  puts  people  in  the 
market  for  some  kind  of  advertised 
product  or  service,  lots  of  them  listed 
here.  There’s  no  let-down  in  the 
volume  of  news  published  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  there  are  lots  of  special  pro¬ 
motions  that  take  place  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months — ^furniture  sales,  hu- 
sales,  linen  sales,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  Herald  Tribtme  pulls 
a  good  story  out  of  this  for  itself. 


Two  of  these  folders  come  currently 
to  hand.  One  is  cleverly  titled  “Who 
said  Old  Man  River  is  dead?”  It 
tells  the  story  that,  although  “the 
romantic  river  steamboats  are  gone, 
the  Mississippi  carries  more  freight 
today  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.” 
Twenty  barge  lines  and  many  private 
barges  unload  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of 
freight  annually  at  Memphis,  one  of 
the  most  important  ports  on  the  river. 

The  other  folder  is  simply  titled 
“Timber!”  It  tells  why  “the  whole 
world  comes  to  Memphis  for  hard¬ 
woods.”  Because  Memphis  is  the 
world’s  largest  hardwood  market  and 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  wood-work¬ 
ing  centers;  and  because  Memphis  has 
the  world’s  largest  hardwood  flooring 
plant  and  the  world’s  largest  veneer 
plant. 

The  folders  are  simply  but  attrac¬ 
tively  done,  copy  being  brief  but  in¬ 
formative  and  consisting  mainly  of 
captions  for  pictures  that  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  being  informative 
and  making  the  folders  attractive. 

Both  of  the  subjects  covered  by 
these  folders  seem  to  us  worthy  of 
larger  and  more  detailed  treatment. 
We  said  the  same,  you  may  recall, 
about  another  folder  in  the  series 
issued  some  time  ago,  one  on  the 
cottonseed  industry.  We  are  re¬ 
strained,  however,  from  pressing  the 
point  by  a  letter  we  have  from  Pierre 
D.  Martineau,  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Memphis  papers. 
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Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


And  from  the  Chicago  HeroU. 
American  comes  a  letter  carrying  i 
fragment  of  a  phonograph  record. 
“Still  breaking  records”  is  the  gag  b 
this  instance — the  records  being  the 
paper’s  Sunday  retail  linage,  up 
32  consecutive  months. 


Portland  Postmarks 


THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  has 

turned  rather  a  neat  little  stunt  to 
show  its  penetration  into  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon.  It  has  just  issued  a 
folder  showing  that  its  household  arts 
department,  “Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage,” 
draws  response  from  more  than  500 
post-offices  all  over  the  state. 

“We  saved  the  envelopes  coming  to 
Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage  over  a  4-week 
period,”  Promotion  Manager  M 
Elizabeth  Tobin  explains,  “and  then 
tabulated  them  by  postmarks.  During 
this  time  no  special  bid  was  made  for 
mail.  It  was  all  of  the  type  that 
comes  every  day  to  Mary  Cullen’s 
Cottage. 

“Persons  famUiar  with  the  State  of 
Oregon  tell  us  that  they  find  in  this 
list  names  they  had  not  previously 
heard  of.  So  it  does  appear  that  Mary 
Cullen  gets  around  in  the  homes  of 
the  Oregon  country.  Letters  re¬ 
quested  all  kinds  of  home-making  in¬ 
formation,  from  how  to  remodel  a 
kitchen  to  how  to  bake  a  berry  pie, 
from  what  to  serve  at  a  wedding  re¬ 
ception  to  how  to  stop  the  baby  from 
sucking  his  thumb.” 

During  the  4-week  period,  8,304  let¬ 
ters  were  received  from  eleven  states, 
Alaska  and  Canada,  from  515  post- 
offices  in  the  two  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  alone. 

A  simple  but  persuasive  promotion. 


In  the  Bag 

A  FOLDER  from  the  Anderson  (S.  C) 

Independent  and  Daily  Moil  report, 
ing  some  of  the  findings  of  a  noo- 
commercial  survey  conducted  by  Dr 
Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and 
director  of  research,  Medill  School  <d 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University 
Shows  how  much  time  Anderson  peo- 
pie  spend  reading  their  papers.  R,. 
produces  a  piece  by  George  Branden¬ 
burg  of  Editor  &  Pubushes  an  the 
amount  of  space  the  Anderson  papers 
devote  each  year  to  civic  and  con¬ 
structive  enterprises,  over  $66,000 
worth,  as  among  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Anderson  people  read  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Good  stuff. 

A  folder  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman  reproduc¬ 
ing  H.  V.  Kaltenborn’s  script  of  a 
news  broadcast  he  made  after  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  defense  projects  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  area.  It’s  a  good  story 
and  Kaltenbom  tells  it  no  better  than 
the  C^dahoman  has  been  telling  it  is 
recent  promotion. 

A  little  folder  from  the  fiellevillc 
(Kansas)  Telescope  telling  why 
advertiser  gets  his  money’s  worth  out 
of  this  weekly,  winner  of  the  NEA 
1940  award  for  best  editorial  page 
and  named  “best  Kansas  weekly”  by 
the  journalism  department  of  Widiiti 
University. 

A  market  data  folder  from  die 
Moncton  (N.  B.)  Transcript,  “the  hul 
of  the  Canadian  maritime  provinces,’ 
which  is  having  something  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  boom. 


newspaper  news 


Gags 

WE  NEVER  CEASE  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  gags  promotion  people  trot 
out  to  grab  attention.  From  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  for  instance, 
comes  a  folder  that  carries,  attached 
to  its  front  cover,  a  little  copper- 
colored  set  of  pick  and  shovel.  “Rich 
diggin’s  in  this  boomtown,”  the  cover 
says — rich  and  boomtowny  because 
$800,000,000  in  defense  contracts  have 
stepped  up  San  Francisco’s  trade,  con¬ 
struction,  shipping,  everything.  (Tlever 
— and  good. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  ^ 

ROUTE  or  THE  FLAGSHIPS 


Time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  national  defense. 
The  value  of  air  transportation  is,  therefore,  emphasized  as  never  before.  It  is 
saving  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  travel  days  in  bridging  the  vast  dis¬ 
tances  of  our  country  which  separate  essential  phases  of  the  defense  program. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


tofore  contained  in  glass  and  posessing 

increased  capacity  for  bending  light  CQinGrCI  KlU^nts 

rays.  This  new  development  has  been  j  — 

incorporated  making  aerial  lenses  for  FRANK  JACKSON  S  talented  fingers 
the  government.  The  following  quote  .  have  been  in  the  photographic  pie 
from  the  article  appearing  in  that  since  1908.  With  the  Philadelphia 

magazine  gives  an  idea  of  the  scien-  Evening  BuUe- _ 

tific  contribution; 

as  revolutionary  as  if  years,  hes 

had  discovered  how  to  make  equally  at  home  / 

The  new  optical  with  state  and  L  y 

substance  is  the  first  basic  optical  glass  national  politi-  m  |. 

-  cians  and  the  ^ 

leaves  of  a  Com- 

pur  shutter.  Bom  \ 

in  Bradford,  k 

Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land,  Jackson 
came  to  this 
country  in  1907, 
took  up  free 
lance  photog¬ 
raphy  the  following  year. 

After  a  succession  of 
photo-finishers,  studios. 


Infra-Red  Camera  Used 
In  Newark  Blackout 


By  lACK  PRICE 

HALSEY  DOUGLAS,  reporter  and  taken  on  infra-red  film  at  l/25th  of  “Almost 

special  feature  writer  for  the  New-  a  second  with  the  lens  aperture  at  someone 

ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  surprised  F.5.6.  All  pictures  were  made  with  steel  without  iron, 

the  editors  of  his  paper  when  he  cov-  speed-flash  synchronization, 
ered  the  Newark  blackout,  with  his  The  focus  in  each  of  the  five  photos  discovery  since  1886,  when  the  famous 
camera  and  the  use  of  infra-red  light  was  right  on  the  line.  The  negatives  Jena  glasses  were  introduced  in  Ger- 

and  films  last  Sunday  night.  were  a  trifle  on  the  contrasty  side  but  many  by  Ernst  Abbe  and  Otto 

When  the  news  was  announced  that  fully  timed.  The  films  were  developed  Schott, 

the  Army  would  stage  an  experimental  in  D72  developer  and  printed  on  a  More  important  to  American  pho- 

soft  grade  of  Kodabrome.  The  cuts  in  tographers  is  the  news  that  at  last  an 
the  paper  were  of  excellent  quality  in  American  concern  is  producing  lenses 
comparison  with  others  taken  with  of  local  manufacture  comparable  and 
regvdar  flash  bulbs.  perhaps  better  than  those  made  in 

Two  columns  were  devoted  to  the  Germany, 
story  of  Douglas  and  his  Blackout 

Camera  giving  full  details  of  the  op-  How  Air  Shot  Was  Taken 
eration.  Douglas  informs  us  tl^t  he  ^  ^LL  remember  seeing  the  photos 
detected  m  the  act  of  tak-  ^  midair  of  a  Marine 

'"5  f-  ^  f  dim  glow  of  ^ho  was  caught  by  a  line  when  his 

1  light  was  visible  from  his  irAa-  ^  he  jumped  from  a 

^  ‘  unnoticed,  ^  p^3,.hce  leap.  These  pic- 

Make  Scale  Lamieoes  tures  were  made  bv  Harrv  T.  Bishon. 


Frank  Jackson 
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If  you  have  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  chases  on  busy  days,  or 
for  storage  of  pages  set  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  awaiting  future  use, 
we  have  on  hand  used  chases 
that  may  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

If  you  are  interest^  please 
inform  us  the  width  and 
length  of  the  type  page  in  the 
form. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP’N 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Now  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ava. 


YOU  WILL  GET 
"BIG  LEAGUE"  SHOTS 

with  a 

DALLMEYER 

TELEPHOTO! 

SNAPPY  CLOSE-UPS 
FROM  FAR  AWAY 


V/UTSTANOIHI 
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inthewdfM  it 


You  can  make  a  "Hit"  every  time  with 
your  editor,  and  top  the  battinir  Ii»t  if 
your  camera  is  equipped  with  a  Dallmeyer. 
World  famous  for  accuracy  and  brilliant 
results,  these  precision-made  telephoto 
lenses  are  used  by  leading  camera  men 
everywhere. 

Models  and  sizes  for  all  cameras  from 
“Big  Berthas"  down  to  Miniatures.  And 
the  price  is  right !  Come  see,  or  send  for 
circular. 
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NUIONU  DEFENSE 

IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

sed  a 

lEFENSE 

[11  too! 

El 

You  nt 
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prograi 

So  that  you  and  your  family  may  always 
enjoy  the  Ameriean  way  of  life— safe  from 
bombinffs  and  starvation  —  Uncle  Sam  is 
spendinyl  billions  of  dollars  for  national 
defense. 

Ships  and  tanks  and  planes  will  defend 
all  our  people  against  enemy  nations.  But 
the  world’s  largest  navy  and  the  world’s 
best  army  cannot  guarantee  that  your 
pay  checks  w’ill  be  continued. 

They  can’t  lend  you  money  when  emer« 
gencies  arise.  They  can’t  feed  and  clothe 
yon  if  you  grow  too  old  to  work.  They 
can’t  give  bread  and  milk  or  shoes  and 
clothes  to  your  children.  If  you  die  too 
soon. 


You  need  a  tarnUy  defenne  program  too! 

How  much  regular  monthly  income  will 
your  family  need,  if  your  pay  checks  stop 
too  soon— never  to  start  again?  How  much 
lifelong  monthly  income  will  yon  need 
when  you  w^ill  be  through  with  business— 
or  business  w'ill  be  through  with  yon? 

To  provide  adequate  national  defense 
takes  months  and  years,  and  costs  billions 
of  dollars.  Through  life  insurance,  your 
tamity  detente  is  established  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  and  payment  of  the  premium. 

To  plan  your  family  defense  program 
most  econmnically  and  effectively,  dis¬ 
cuss  your  wishes  confidentially  with  a 
Massachusetts  Mutual  underwriter. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Springfieldf  Massachusetts 


Organized  1851 

ir  Through  ptaet  and  war,  booms  and  panics,  tho  Massachnsotts 
Mntnol  has  kopt  on  kooping  on  sinco  its  organisation  ninety  years 
ago.  Over  nine  hnndrod  million  dollars  paid  to  pelicyheldors  and 
bonotleiarios. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  AREA 

DONALD  C.  KEANE 
22  East  40rit  Shoot 
Now  York  City 


LLOYD  PAHERSON 
17  East  42  nd  Shoot 
Now  York  Crty 


LAWRENCE  E.  SIMON 
20  Pino  Stroot 
Now  York  City 


GIBSON  LEWIS 
I  Hanson  Placo 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  H.  LEWIS 
605  Broad  Straat 
Nawark,  N.  J. 


Brewing  is  on  ancient  industry.  Its  written 
record  goes  back  more  than  5.000  years  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt. 

In  1914.  there  were  1.392  brewing  concerns 
in  the  United  States.  They  were  capitalized  at 
$792,914,000.  employed  75.404  in  the  breweries 
alone  and  produced  66.189.473  barrels. 

Each  year  of  prohibition.  1920-1933.  cost 
government  agencies  on  estimated  billion  dol¬ 
lars  (including  lost  taxes).  During  this  period, 
the  public  spent  36  billion  dollars  for  bootleg 
and  smuggled  liquor. 

Today  our  beer  production  is  about  28%  oi 
the  world's  total.  In  1940.  569  breweries  pro¬ 
duced  54.891.737  barrels. 

They  paid  45.790  brewery  workers  (at 
double  the  1914  wage)  $79,956,812  and  10,(X)0 
salaried  workers  and  executives  enough  to 
bring  the  total  to  $105,000,000. 

DISTRIBUTION.  The  10.000  Ucensed  whole¬ 
salers  and  their  employees  number  55,000; 
320,000  retailers  and  employees  935,000.  Their 
total  payroll  exceeds  one  billion  dollars. 

RAW  MATERIALS.  In  1940  it  took  3,000,000 
acres  to  grow  the  20,300.000,000  pounds  oi 
processed  farm  products  used  by  the  brew¬ 
ers.  These  were  1.958,419.675  pounds  of  malt, 
441,101,545  pounds  of  com  and  com  prod¬ 
ucts,  144.877,697  of  sugar  and  syrups.  188,- 
943.875  of  rice,  and  31,926,866  of  hops  and  hop 
extracts.  The  consumption  of  barley  for  malt 
production  was  58,000,000  bushels.  $282,000,- 
000  was  paid  for  malt..  Some  $10,000,000  was 
paid  for  hops;  $16,000,000  for  com;  $5,000,000 
for  rice.  The  farmers'  bill  was  $100,000,000. 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES.  More  than  100  dif¬ 
ferent  trades  benefit  by  brewers'  purchases. 

Seven  himdred  plants  were  rebuilt  from 
1933  on  at  a  cost  of  $210,000,000.  Large 
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amounts  were  spent  by  hotels,  taverns  and 
retail  stores.  Total  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  costs  have  totalled  between  2  and 
21/2  billion  dollars. 

Since  1933.  brewers  have  spent  $37,280,000 
ior  5,965,000  barreb  ol  wood  and  $27,400,000 
ior  3,100,000  of  metal.  These  consumed  370,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber,  130.400  tons  of  metal. 
Transportation  required  30,000  railroad  cars. 

Bottles  purchased  have  numbered  2,951.- 
097,984  at  a  cost  of  $49,518,610.  The  transpor¬ 
tation  involved  cost  $11,579,090. 

In  1940,  800,000,000  cans  were  used  by 
brewers.  They  cost  $19,000,000  and  consiuned 
88,000  tons  of  tin  plate. 

$50,000,000  has  been  spent  for  boxes  and 
cartons,  $55,000,000  for  crowns  and  caps. 

TRANSPORTATION.  Railroad  income  from 
I  the  brewing  industry  ranges  from  35  to  48 
million  dollars  cmnuolly. 

15,000  trucks,  costing  $30,000,000,  hcmdle 
4,800,000  loads  of  beer  and  empties  annually. 

THE  VALUE  of  the  brewing  industry's  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1939  was  $526,076,938.  Retail  sales  for 
1940  (2%  greater  than  1939)  were  $1,831,245.- 
000.  51%  was  packaged. 

TAXES. 


The  brewing  industry  has  paid 
taxes  of  nearly  3  billion  dollars  in  eight  years. 
Taxes  are  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8.71  per 
barrel  or  more  them  25  % .  A  national  defense 
tax  of  $1  per  barrel  was  levied  July  1,  1940. 

ADVERTISING.  Brewers  spend  only  $6.- 
750,000  of  cmnual  appropriations  of  $21,000,000 
in  newspapers.  The  United  Brewers  Industrial 
Foundation,  whose  figures  are  quoted  here, 
and  allied  sterte  groups,  nm  institutional  copy 
in  4,000  small  newspapers  in  34  states. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  wider  use  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  will  be  fovmd  profitable. 


TELL  INDUSTRY’S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Fall  River 


Johnstown  Tribune 


Johnstown  Democrat 


Herald  News 


Scranton  Times 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 


Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 


rilOTCKiRArilS  by  BrewfTh’  Indufitrial  Foundation  (It  Barley.  (2)  Hops.  (.'{I  Raw  materials.  (4|  Aecssory 

inirehases;  by  B.  Kalluntinr  &  Sons  (.5)  Newark.  N.  J.  brewery:  by  Hoffenreffer  Si  Co.,  Ine.  (0)  Boston  breweries; 
by  The  F.  &-  .M.  Sr-haefer  BrewinK  Co.  (7>  Brooklyn  brewery:  by  .Inheuser-BuM'h,  Inc.  (H)  St.  Louis  laboratory;  by 
Jaroh  Kiippert  Brewery  (0(  Delivery  tlM-t.  (10)  Copper  wort  kettles. 
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U.  S.  Industry  Meets 
Supreme  Test 

continued  from  page  8 


lems  for  both  military  and  civilian 
needs.  On  the  basis  of  government 
estimates  of  probable  meat  supplies, 
there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of 
meats  available  for  all  needs,  includ¬ 
ing  a  substantial  volume  of  meats  be¬ 
ing  purchased  by  the  government  for 
shipment  abroad. 

“Meat  production  thus  far  this  year 
has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  earlier  and 
government  estimates  indicate  that  the 
supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
also  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 

“The  number  of  people  employed 
by  the  industry  is  somewhat  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  wage  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  industry’s  history.’’ 

Adequate  Supply  of  Foods 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  New  York: 

“This  industry  is  cooperating  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  government  in  its 
defense  program  by  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  nutritious  wholesome 
foods  so  as  to  properly  feed  this  na¬ 
tion  and  also  to  fill  the  food  orders 
from  Britain.  The  industry  is  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  food  prices  at  a 
reasonable  basis  by  practicing  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  its  operations ;  by 
discouraging  xmwarranted  advances 
in  prices;  by  condemning  speculation 
in  foods,  hoarding,  and  abnormal  in¬ 
ventory  profits. 

“The  industry  is  endeavoring  to 
make  sufficient  supplies  of  needed 
foods  regularly  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  foods  in  consumers 
pantries  beyond  normal  needs.  Hoard¬ 
ing  by  consumers  creates  artificial 
shortages  and  unavoidable  increases 
in  the  cost  of  food.  The  present  out¬ 
look  indicates  adequate  supply  of 
foods  and  that  prices  will  remain  rea¬ 
sonable.” 

George  Boeddener,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and 
Air  Conditioning  Association,  Cleve¬ 
land:  “There  has  not  been  up  to  now 
any  serious  delays  or  shortages  of 
materials.  We  anticipate  that  our  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  normal  production 
for  1941.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our 
industry  and  the  necessity  of  people 
having  adequately  heated  houses  for 
defense  and  non-defense  projects,  we 
feel  that  if  priorities  of  some  of  the 
materials  we  use  are  established,  such 
priorities  will  not  apply  to  us.” 

Machine  Tool  Output  Up 

Tell  Behna,  general  manager,  Na¬ 
tional  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cleveland:  “Machine  tool  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  $200  million  in  1939, 
$450  million  in  1940  and  is  expected 
to  exceed  $750  million  in  1941.  ’The 
entire  output  of  industry  is  going  to 
national  defense  and  aid  to  Britain. 
All  shipments  are  subject  to  priorities 
and  peace-time  users  must  wait  on 
national  defense. 

“Employment  has  more  than  doubled 
in  last  15  months.  Half  of  the  present 
workmen  have  been  trained  since  a 
year  ago  and  the  training  program 
continues.  Practically  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  is  working  two  or  three  shifts. 

“Output  was  expanded  by  (1)  in¬ 
stalling  new  equipment  (2)  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  (3)  training  new  men  (4) 
multiple  shifts.  Present  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  are  substantially  less  than  1941 
capacity  with  the  rate  of  output  in¬ 
creasing  monthly.  Machine  tools  are 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  type  of  defense  equip¬ 
ment.  The  term  embraces  a  wide 
variety  of  power  driven  machines  us¬ 
ing  cutting  tools  to  shape  metal,  rang¬ 


ing  in  size  from  a  sewing  machine  to 
two-story  house  and  in  cost  from  less 
than  $500  to  over  $50,000.  Extensive 
special  engineering  and  designing 
work  has  been  done  by  machine  tool 
builders  to  provide  machines  capable 
of  the  extreme  accuracy  required  in 
defense  work,  plus  greatly  increased 
speed  of  operation  and  output.” 

All  CoHea  Demaads  Mat 
Paul  B.  Halstead,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc., 
New  York:  “In  the  face  of  the  great¬ 
est  civilian  demand  on  record,  the 
cotton  textile  indxistry  has  met  every 
government  demand  for  cottons. 

“Domestic  consumption  for  the 
1940  calendar  year  was  8,038,000  bales; 
for  the  1939-1940  crop  year,  7,726,000 
bales.  Estimated  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  1941  calendar  year  is  10,- 
000,000  bales  and  for  the  1940-1941 
crop  year  (ending  July  31),  9,500,000 
bales.  At  present,  the  cotton  textile 
industry  is  operating  on  the  basis  of 
10,800,000  bales  annual  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

“From  June  1,  1940  to  June  1,  1941, 
defense  requirements,  it  is  estimated, 
will  approximate  10%  of  total  domes¬ 
tic  consumption.  There  were  times, 
however,  between  October,  1941  and 
May,  IMl,  when  defense  require¬ 
ments  were  as  high  as  20%  of  total 
consumption. 

“No  serious  delays  have  been  en¬ 
countered  in  meeting  either  civilian 
or  defense  requirements.  In  certain 
cases,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
substitute  certain  cotton  constructions 
for  other  specified  constructions  be¬ 
cause  of  specific  shortages  in  the  latter. 

“Employes  as  of  June  1,  1940  in 
cotton  manufacturing  and  finishing 
numbered  430,000;  at  present  there  are 
500,000.  During  this  period  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  out  increased 
approximately  40%. 

‘“The  industry’s  yardstick  of  activ¬ 
ity  is  not  floor  space  but  spindles. 
Spindles  operating  on  cotton  goods  on 
Jime  1,  19^  were  21,900,000;  at  pres¬ 
ent,  22,800,000.  Approximately  1,600,- 
000  are  engaged  in  spinning  rayon  or, 
due  to  obsolescence,  not  running.  More 
important  than  spindle  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  hours  each  spindle  was 
operated  per  week.  In  June,  1940, 
average  hours  per  spindle  per  week 
was  79;  at  present,  average  hours  per 
spindle  per  week  are  103,  a  30%  in¬ 
crease.” 

Petroleam  at  75%  of  Capacity 

W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York:  “Thousands  of  air¬ 
planes,  a  mighty  oil-powered  Navy  on 
two  oceans,  tens  of  thousands  of  trucks, 
tanks,  and  prime-movers — all  consum¬ 
ing  and  depending  upon  the  products 
of  petroleum — that  is  the  potential 
military  might  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  maximum  consumption  of 
petroleum  forecast  to  fuel  and  lubri¬ 
cate  these  huge  armed  forces,  when 
finally  they  have  been  built  and  are 
operating  on  an  all-out  war  basis, 
represents  only  5  to  10%  of  the  astro¬ 
nomical  normal  peace-time  produc¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  fuels  and  lubricants 
in  the  U.  S. 

“Petroleum  is  vitally  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  defense.  But  the  quantities 
needed  to  supply  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
their  air  forces  have  been  overesti¬ 
mated  in  some  reports.  Germany’s 
new  supply  of  petroleum  and  related 
fuels  in  1940,  to  fill  all  its  military,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  civilian  needs,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  totaled  only  about  60,- 
000,000  barrels.  ’The  American  petro¬ 
leum  industry  now  produces  that 
much  in  16  days.  Its  unused  capacity, 
put  into  service  overnight,  could  in¬ 
crease  production  so  that  the  U.  S. 
would  have  in  less  than  11  days  as 
much  i>etroleum  as  Germany  gets  in 
a  year. 
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“The  industry  is  operating  at  such 
a  tremendous  rate,  and  its  excess 
capacity  is  so  great,  that  it  can  take  in 
its  stride  any  conceivable  demand  for 
the  armed  forces.  Operating  only  at 
about  75%  of  capacity,  this  industry 
now  produces  26  billion  gallons  of 
motor  fuel  in  one  year. 

“Even  for  special  products,  like  the 
super  aviation  fuels  of  which  the  U.  S. 
fortunately  has  almost  a  world  monop¬ 
oly,  capacity  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
present  demand.  New  plants  which 
will  expand  that  capacity  greatly  are 
being  built.  In  addition,  the  petroleum 
industry  already  has  begun  to  pro¬ 
duce,  at  the  government's  request, 
synthetic  products  to  add  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  supplies  from  other  industries. 
These  include  toluol  and  glycerin  for 
explosives,  and  synthetic  rubber. 

“Besides  hunishing  all  the  petro¬ 
leum  products  needed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  any  circumstances,  the 
petroleum  industry  expects  to  meet  all 
the  normal  and  the  expanding  civilian 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  nation,  with 
one  possible  exception.  Throughout 
the  country  the  rising  tempo  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  already  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  record  increases  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  petroleum  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  motor  fuel.  The  industry 
has  the  capacity  to  supply  any  in¬ 
creases  in  these  demands,  and  also  is 
continuing  to  build  additional  capacity 
so  that  there  always  will  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reserve  for  any  emergencies. 

Some  Restriction  Fottible 
“Only  in  the  heavy  consuming  areas 
along  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  is  there 
a  possibility  of  having  minor  and  tem¬ 
porary  restrictions  on  private  con¬ 
sumption.  There  the  cause  of  the  re¬ 
strictions,  if  they  should  come,  would 
not  be  a  lack  of  production  and  re¬ 
fining  capacity,  but  a  shortage  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  through  no  fault 
of  the  industry. 

“About  95%  of  all  the  petroleum 
products  consumed  in  this  section  of 
the  country  reach  it  by  tankship,  either 
as  refined  products  or  as  crude  oil  to 
be  refined.  The  circumstances  of  the 
war — the  call  of  the  government  for 
tankers  to  be  used  as  auxiliary  vessels 
in  the  oil-powered  U.  S.  Navy,  and  to 
keep  petroleum  supplies  moving  to 
Great  Britain  —  already  have  cut 
sharply  into  the  tanker  fleet  that  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  East 
Coast.  Further  requisitioning  for 
these  purp>oses,  and  the  added  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  slowing-up  of  the  move¬ 
ment  because  of  convoys  in  the  event 
of  war,  necessarily  would  curtail  the 
supply  of  tankers  even  more. 

“The  petroleum  industry  and  the 
government  are  ordering  scores  of 
new  tankers — 25  will  be  launched  in 
1941,  and  116  others  have  been  planned 
and  ordered — but  the  huge  number  of 
other  vessels  being  built  has  jammed 
the  shipyards.  Two  pipe  lines  in  the 
southeastern  states,  if  their  construc¬ 
tion  can  be  completed  against  the  so- 
far  successful  opposition  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  will  help  materially  to  ease  the 
tanker  demand.  Other  parts  of  the 
seaboard  area  undoubtedly  will  be 
supplied  by  tank-car  shipments  by 
railroad  and  by  motor  truck,  but  at  a 
substantially  higher  transportation 
cost  that  inevitably  would  mean  higher 
prices  to  consumers. 

“It  may  be  that  this  real  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  can  be  licked,  and  that 
no  shortages  will  be  felt.  The  turn  of 
the  war,  the  weather,  the  location  of 
new  industries,  and  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  will  affect  the  demand  in  this 
area.  However,  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  break 
this  one  potential  bottleneck,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  certainly  seems  assured  of 
all  the  petroleum  products  it  can  use. 

“The  inventory  of  underground 
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stocks  of  crude  oil,  the  crude  oil  w 
far  discovered  but  not  produced, 
totaled  more  than  19,(X)0,000,000  b^ 
rels  on  Jan.  1,  compared  with  only 
6,500,000,000  barrels  in  1917. 

“The  industry  knows  how  to  build 
new  refineries  in  record  time.  Just 
since  1937  the  industry  has  built  new 
refining  capacity  equal  to  33%  of  the 
present  total  operating  capacity.” 

Aate  Jobbers  Unaffected 
C.  D.  McKim,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  National  Standard  Parts  Asso¬ 
ciation  (automobile  accessory  pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers).  New  York:  “As 
of  June  1  our  industry’s  commercial 
business  has  not  suffered  to  any 
noticeable  extent  nor  in  a  way  which 
would  affect  adversely  the  interests  of 
its  civilian  customers.” 

E.  O.  Shreve,  president.  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association 
and  vice-president.  General  Electric 
Company:  “In  the  all  out  national  de¬ 
fense  effort,  the  electrical  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  has  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  speedy  and  efficient  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  greatest,  most  complex 
job  in  its  history. 

“Some  idea  of  the  job  to  be  done 
ran  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  our 
industry  is  now  under  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  something  over  one  billion  dollars 
worth  of  defense  equipment.  This 
represents  substantially  one-ninth  of 
total  military  defense  orders. 

“Besides  this  direct  responsibility, 
we  have  a  second  and  most  important 
task  through  being  alert  and  ready  to 
supply  the  needs  of  other  industries 
working  on  other  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  These  demands  nm  the  full 
gamut  of  the  many  lines  nrade  by  our 
industry,  from  a  small  photoelectric 
cell  to  the  largest  turbo-generators. 
In  a  true  sense,  ours  is  not  one  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  the  auto  industry, 
but  a  co-ordinated  group  of  many. 

“Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
NEMA  is  in  a  position  to  render  an 
important  service  to  our  goverrunent, 
our  people  and  the  industry  it  repre¬ 
sents.  It  is  a  liaison  agent,  a  central 
clearing  house,  if  you  will,  between 
our  government,  other  industries  and 
its  own  membership. 

Speed  and  Ecoaomy  Effected 
“One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
NEMA’s  services  is  that  provided  by 
the  engineering  committees  of  NEMA 
sections,  the  Codes  and  Standards 
Committee  and  the  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  whose  work  as  related  to 
defense  is  concerned  with  engineering 
recommendations  on  specifications,  the 
interchange  of  information  and  ar¬ 
ranging  for  qualified  men  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  confer  with  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  Washington. 

“Standardization  of  certain  elements 
of  products,  which  has  been  advanced 
materially  by  NEMA,  should  be  a  real 
contribution  toward  attaining  speed 
and  increased  effectiveness.  This  is 
somewhat  different  from  specificatiMi 
standardization  which  tends  to  be 
helpful  in  establishing  standard  prac¬ 
tices,  but  standard  practice  naturally 
calls  for  standard  products  with  ob¬ 
vious  gains  in  time  and  efficiency- 
standardizing  has  made  possible  the 
allocation  of  large  orders  for  the  same 
product  among  many  manufacturers 
with  the  assurance  that  the  essentials 
will  be  standard  and  that  they  will 
work  together.  Defense  money  goes 
farther  because  standardization  re¬ 
sults  in  economies  which  are  reflected 
on  lower  costs. 

“Some  of  the  NEMA  sections  are 
taking  steps  through  the  association 
to  insure  a  supply  of  essential  raw 
materials  which  are  in  such  great 
demand  for  defense  that  a  scarcity 
impends  and  priorities  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.” 

W.  T.  Cruse,  editor  of  Modert 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  "PETE 
THE  NEWSBOY.  SAYS  . 


In  “Hometown”  newspapers,  smaller  units  of  space  look  bigger,  act  bigger, 
and  do  bigger  things,  because  the  odds  on  “eye-catching”  are  so  much  in  their 
favor.  In  most  instances,  you  have  12- page  papers  instead  of  40  .  .  .  you  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  “reading”  to  advertising.  So,  it’s  just  natural  that 
small  space  gets  up  to  bat  for  you  more  frequently. 

“Visibility”  is  the  advertising  word  for  what  we’re  talking  about.  And,  if 
these  “Hometown”  papers  do  what  they  do  for  small  space,  imagine  their 
performance  on  300-line  copy  and  larger! 

It’s  hard  to  ignore  this  economy  of  smaller  dailies.  You  can’t  afford  to  ignore 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  where  enough  of  these  healthy  “Hometown”  newspapers, 
worked  together,  can  increase  your  sales  in  this  well-balanced  market  any¬ 
where  from  5  to  20%  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


^  THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


CUarficId  Prograsi  (E) 
Connallfvill*  Courier  (E) 
Muadvill*  Tribuna-RopublicM 
(MAE) 

Naw  Kantington  Ditpaich  (E) 
Purusutawnay  Spirit  (E) 

Towanda  Raviaw  (M) 

Warran  rtmaa-Mirror  (E) 
Waynaiboro  Raeord-Harald  (EJ 

10  to  2S.000  C treat afloM 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 


Up  fm  5.000  Clrealatlea 

Ambrid9a  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Columbia  Newt  (E) 

Green  villa  Record  Ar9ut  (E) 
Jeanette  News-Oispateh  (E) 
Lansdale-Nortb  Penn  Reporter  (E) 

5  to  f  0,000  CtrealattoM 

Iloomibur9  Press  (M) 
Cbaii»bortbur9  Public  Opinion  (E) 
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U.  S.  Industry  Meets 
Supreme  Test 

continued  from  page  46 


Plastics,  gave  the  defense  picture  in 
that  vital  industry  as  follows:  “The 
plastics  industry  has  felt  the  impact 
of  both  direct  and  indirect  defense 
activity.  Transparent  plastics  are  used 
extensively  in  combat  aircraft  for 
cockpit  window  enclosures.  Other 
types  serve  for  wire  insulation  and 
innumerable  electrical  and  communi¬ 
cation  purposes. 

“Indirectly  plastics  are  supplanting 
extruded  aluminum  and  many  ar¬ 
ticles  formerly  made  of  die  cast 
metals.  The  industry  in  1941  is  oper¬ 
ating  about  40%  to  50%  ahead  of 
1940.  Certain  basic  materials  essen¬ 
tial  to  manufacturing  plastics  are 
regulated  by  government  priorities. 
Plastic  material  manufacturers  are 
finding  it  expedient  even  where  priori¬ 
ties  don’t  prevail  to  ration  certain 
materials  to  customers. 

“Orders  for  nonessentials  such  as 
gadgets  have  in  many  cases  been  de¬ 
clined  by  molders  and  fabricators  to 
make  way  for  necessary  applications. 
The  pinch  of  essential  chemical  short¬ 
ages  has  been  felt.  Corrective  steps 
to  relieve  certain  shortages  including 
vinyls,  formaldehyde  and  methacrylate, 
all  of  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on 
the  industry,  are  under  way.  Eight 
raw  material  manufacturing  plants 
either  have  been  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  expanded.  About  twenty 
molding  and  fabricating  plants  have 
been  enlarged.  In  some  cases  plants 
have  been  established  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  customers  to  facilitate  and 
insure  prompt  deliveries.  This  has 
happened  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  the  ultimate  users  were  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  West  Coast. 

Plastics  Customers  Accommodated 

“Raw  material  plants  are  generally 
operating  at  capacity  except  where 
they  are  restricted  by  limited  supplies 
of  required  chemicals.  Molding  plant 
tool  rooms  are  on  6-week  to  12-week 
schedules.  Presses  are  running  at 
about  85%  of  their  potential  maximum 
possible. 

“In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
industry  has  felt  the  competition  of 
the  government,  of  the  automobile 
and  the  steel  industries  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  skilled  tool  makers.  Wage  rates 
have  been  raised  to  meet  this  compe¬ 
tition  in  certain  instances. 

“Wage  rates  now  prevailing  in  the 
industry,  according  to  a  recent  survey, 
are  about  10%  higher  than  in  1940. 

“The  industry  is  meeting  with  no 
more  than  anticipated  delay  the  re¬ 
quired  delivery  schedules.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  customers  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  where  the  government  has 
stepped  in  to  absorb,  if  not  all,  the 
major  portion  of  production  of  various 
materials. 

“Prospects  are,  barring  unforseen 
upsets,  that  all  customers  will  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  fall.  Switches  from 
one  class  of  plastic  materials  to  an¬ 
other  is  going  on.  More  of  this  may 
become  necessary.” 

Robert  S.  Henry,  assistant  to  the 
president.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Washington:  “One  hundred 
thousand  new  railroad  freight  cars 
acquired  since  the  defense  program 
began  will  be  available  to  handle  this 
year’s  traffic.  When  peak  demands 
come,  railroads  will  have  150,000  more 
serviceable  cars  than  they  had  when 
they  handled  the  record-breaking  in¬ 
crease  in  business  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

“During  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year,  railroads  moved  more  than 
one  million  members  of  the  nation’s 
armed  forces.  They  have  delivered 


an  average  of  5,000  cars  a  day  of  con¬ 
struction  materials  to  defense  projects 
without  any  loss  of  time  due  to  trans¬ 
portation  failure.  In  fact,  they  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  industry  and 
agriculture  with  a  service  so  adequate 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  news  of  it.” 

Rubber  Factorias  in  Hiqh  Gear 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  associated  subsidiaries 
have  swung  into  high  gear  on  in¬ 
creased  commodity  output  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  as  well  as  on  a  wide  unit  line¬ 
up  for  defense  requirements,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher  said. 

“The  company’s  step-up  in  manu¬ 
factures  for  defense,”  Goodyear  said, 
“includes  conversion  of  its  giant  air 
dock  and  similar  facilities  into  a  unit 
for  the  fabrication  of  tail  surfaces, 
outer-wings  and  similar  metal  as¬ 
semblies  for  Martin,  Consolidated, 
Grumman  and  Curtiss- Wright  planes. 
Construction  was  begun  April  12  on  a 
government-financed  plant  of  400,000 
square  feet  floor  space  for  like  pro¬ 
duction  of  plane  parts  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  second,  providing  85,000 
square  feet  of  space  for  aircraft  parts, 
was  announced  in  mid-May  to  be 
wholly  financed  by  the  Goodyear  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation. 

“Just  completed  and  ready  shortly 
for  production  is  a  new  Chemigum 
plant  that  will  produce  five  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  daily  supplementing 
a  pilot  plant  which  has  ^en  long¬ 
time  in  operation,  making  synthetic 
rubber  for  specialized  products.  The 
company  also  has  a  contract  for  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  of  a  huge 
$15,000,000  powder  bagging  plant  for 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  on  a  3,000-acre  tract  at  Charles¬ 
town,  Ind.,  to  employ  4,500. 

“The  company  likewise  has  devoted 
500,600  square  feet  of  additional  floor 
space  in  its  domestic  plants,  coupled 
with  an  expenditure  of  $1,5(X),000,  for 
additional  buildings  and  equipment 
so  that  adequate  space  can  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  general  step-up  of  de¬ 
fense  production. 

“Not  including  Goodyear  factories 
in  England,  Java,  Sweden,  Australia, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  where 
greatly  augmented  production  is  in 
full  swing  on  war  material,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  domestic  output  of  the  usual 
routine  tires,  hose,  and  belting  units 
is  finding  new  application  for  defense. 
In  addition  six  non-rigid  ships  for  the 
Navy,  as  well  as  a  long  miscellaneous 
list  of  life  rafts,  rubber  boats,  plane 
flotation  bags  and  aviation  life  vests, 
are  among  the  early  items  in  the  long 
list  of  new  defense  production. 

Goodyear's  Payroll  Up  $8,000,000 

“About  10%  of  the  company’s  plant 
personnel  is  at  present  employed  in 
production  of  defense  materials.  Nearly 
4,000  new  employes  have  been  added, 
stepping  up  the  company’s  annual  pay¬ 
roll  nearly  $8,000,000,  while  possibili¬ 
ties  are  that  in  plants  under  construc¬ 
tion,  in  which  products  for  defense 
will  be  made  or  are  already  producing, 
from  three  to  five  thousand  employes 
will  be  added — increasing  the  annual 
payroll  from  six  to  ten  million  dollars. 

“Initiative  in  training  personnel  for 
the  specialized  type  of  work  involved 
in  production  for  defense  has  been 
taken  by  the  company.  These  special¬ 
ists  have  been  and  are  being  trained 
now  in  the  company’s  several  schools 
at  its  Akron  factory. 

“Though  the  rubber  industry  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  able  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  for  civilian  requirements 
despite  the  step-up  over  normal  de¬ 
mand,  should  shipments  of  crude  rub¬ 
ber  from  the  Far  East  be  curtailed, 
rubber  product  output  might  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced. 

“Thus  far,  however,  there  have  been 
no  delays  in  regular  production  at 
Goodyear’s  domestic  plants  and  none 
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are  anticipated  due  to  shortages  of 
materials.  However,  it  may  be  that 
later  in  the  year  certain  priorities 
may  make  it  necessary  to  make  some 
substitutes  in  basic  material  to  avoid 
hampering  the  defense  production 
program,  which  would  of  course  affect 
not  one  rubber  company  but  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.” 

William  B.  Henderson,  executive 
vice-president.  Air  Conditioning  & 
Refrigerating  Machinery  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  “Refrigerating  and 
air  conditioning  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  are  playing  a  vital  and  indis¬ 
pensable  role  in  the  national  defense 
effort.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1941,  almost  45%  of  the  refrigerating 
and  air  conditioning  machinery  in¬ 
dustry’s  production  went  to  meet 
direct  and  indirect  defense  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  expected  that  defense 
demands  on  the  industry  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

“The  Army  and  Navy  are  heavy 
buyers  of  refrigeration  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  To  the  food,  textile,  chemical, 
petroleum,  and  other  key  defense  in¬ 
dustries  (including  the  production  of 
many  types  of  munitions),  control  of 
temperature  or  humidity  or  air  mo¬ 
tion  —  or  all  three  —  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

“Through  technical  committees, 
ACRMA  has  been  investigating  the 
possibility  of  using  substitutes  for 
critical  materials.  Recently,  ACRMA 
recommended  certain  substitutes  for 
the  industry  to  use  for  galvanized 
and  zinc- coated  steel  sheets  in  various 
applications.” 

Chemical  Capacity  Taxed 

S.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  editor.  Chemical 
&  Metallurgical  Engineering:  “The  rise 
in  general  manufacturing  activities 
has  created  a  record-breaking  demand 
for  chemicals.  Plants  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  highest  rate  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.  With  the  new 
powder  and  high  explosives  plants 
just  coming  into  production,  the  direct 
effect  of  the  defense  program  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  evident.  Many 
chemicals  appear  on  the  priority  list, 
however,  and  there  is  a  steady  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  total  output  re¬ 
quired  for  governmental  use,  either 
directly  or  in  essential  finished  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“Wliile  capacities  have  been  ex¬ 
panded,  new  plant  equipment  is  not 
always  available  to  bring  production 
up  to  the  combined  demands  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry.  Present  ca¬ 
pacity  is  being  used  to  its  fullest 
extent — in  some  cases  above  rated 
capacity — and  indexes  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  placed  employ¬ 
ment  in  chemical  plants  in  March 
at  159.4  compared  with  135.6  in  March 
last  year.  Payroll  indexes  for  the 
same  period  advanced  from  159.3  to 
201.7.  The  Chemical  &  Metallurgical 
Engineering  index  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  for  the  year  to  date 
indicates  that  domestic  use  has  run 
about  15%  above  that  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year. 

“Where  flexibility  of  process  or 
equipment  permits,  adjustments  must 
have  been  made  within  the  chemical 
industry  to  turn  out  the  products 
which  are  most  essential.  An  example 
is  the  conversion  of  synthetic  methanol 
equipment  to  synthetic  ammonia  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  the  impending  short¬ 
age  of  that  vital  defense  material. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
to  safeguard  needs  of  normal  con¬ 
sumers,  upward  revisions  of  defense 
requirements  have  brought  about 
shortages  for  many  chemicals  and  the 
list  is  growing.  Since  plant  capacities 
cannot  be  expanded  arbitrarily,  it  is 
evident  that  for  some  time  at  least, 
there  will  be  a  growing  scarcity  of 
chemicals  for  civilian  uses.” 

From  the  statements  of  industrial 
leaders  given  here  and  from  the  other 
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facts  of  defense  production  it  is  clear 
that  American  industry  is  taking  in 
its  stride  the  most  colossal  rush  job 
in  history. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  an 
alarmed  America  rolled  up  its  sleeves 
and  went  to  work  on  the  historic  all 
out  effort.  On  May  28,  1940,  President 
Roosevelt  took  the  first  step  toward 
arming  this  country  for  any  eventu¬ 
ality.  Seeking  to  harness  industry  to 
the  rearmament  program,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  a  seven-member  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  to  the  Council  on 
National  Defense,  each  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  had  some  special  qualification 
for  a  certain  phase  of  the  defense 
effort. 

From  industry’s  ranks  were  called 
Mr.  Knudsen,  formerly  president  of 
General  Motors,  Mr.  Stettinius,  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.  S.  Steel,  and  Ralph  Budd, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  Mr.  Knudsen  was 
placed  in  charge  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Stettinius  in¬ 
dustrial  materials  and  Mr.  Budd 
transportation.  Chester  Davis,  former 
industrialist  who  is  now  a  governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  agriculture. 

15.2  Billions  in  Contracts 

Contract  awards  on  May  1  amounted 
to  $15.2  billion,  according  to  the  0PM, 
and  cash  payments  on  the  same  date 
amounted  to  $5.1  billion.  Army  and 
Navy  contracts  awarded  accounted  for 
$13.6  billion,  approximately  half  of 
the  allocations  of  $13.1  billion  ead 
to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Other  defense 
agencies  accounted  for  $1.6  billion  of 
their  allotted  $2.3  billion.  British 
orders  of  $3.7  million  brought  total 
defense  orders  to  $18.9  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  OPM. 

This  is  how  the  $5.1  billion  was 
disbursed: 

Millions  oi 
Dollan 


N'aval  ships  .  621 

.\ircraft  .  605 

Ortinance  .  501 

Stations,  Bases,  Fortifications,  etc _ 1,104 

Industrial  Facilities .  305 

Other  Materials,  Kquipnient  and  Con¬ 
struction  .  864 

TOT.AL  . 5,100 


The  OPM  defense  total  of  $41 
billion  is  at  variance  with  the 
figures  issued  May  25  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Management.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  OEM,  authorized  and  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  for  defense 
mounted  to  $39,177,800,000  as  of  mid- 
March.  British  orders,  the  OEM  said, 
added  $3,511,000,000  to  the  demand  on 
U.  S.  industry,  bringing  the  total  to 
$42,688,800,000.  Other  sources  place 
defense  expenditures  to  date  at  44 
billions. 

“Better  industry-labor  cooperation 
in  settling  strikes,  under  direction  oi 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
and  the  Labor  Department,  displaced 
fears  of  a  slowing  up  in  the  industrial 
output,”  the  OEM  statement  said 
“Progress  during  the  first  year  of 
defense  effort  has  been  good  regard¬ 
less  of  the  handicaps.  But  it  was 
not  good  enough.” 

State  by  State  Breakdown 

The  total  of  contracts  let  from  July 
1,  1940,  to  April  30,  according  to  the 
OGR,  was  $14,561,342,981,  of  whid 
$759,364,851  was  awarded  in  the  last 
half  of  April — a  two-week  period! 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  July  30-April 
30  total  for  the  country  is  concentrated 
in  four  states — California  and  Ne* 
York  each  10.6%,  New  Jersey  9.8‘< 
and  Pennsylvania  8.8%. 

Contracts  for  the  latest  period  and 
for  the  period  from  July  1  through 
April  30  are  given  by  states  in  the 
following  table.  These  figures  do  not 
add  up  to  the  totals  for  the  country. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


AIRLINES  ARE  VITAL  TO  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION — ^The  President's  declaration  of  an  unlimited  notional  emer¬ 
gency  calls  for  the  absolute  maximum  in  speedy  production  of  defense  materials  and  armament. 

Already  in  keeping  with  this  high-speed  tempo  the  nation's  airlines  are  the  lifelines  of  defense.  By  connecting 
all  important  industrial  centers  with  service  measured  in  hours,  not  days,  the  airlines  are  daily  performing  pro¬ 
duction  “miracles"  imdreamed  of  only  a  decade  ago. 

Besides  transporting  key  men— executives,  scientists,  technicians,  workers — they  carry  cargoes  of  urgently-needed 
machine  ports,  construction  plans,  and  essential  defense  materials  as  far  as  2600  miles  overnight.  Costly  bottle¬ 
necks  are  opened.  Valuable  time  is  saved. 

As  armament  production  increases  day  by  day  the  airlines  of  the  United  States  will  be  foimd  doing  their  duty 
every  minute  of  each  twenty-four  hoiurs  in  the  supreme  effort  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  security  of  America. 


Large  Space 
Newspaper  Mats 

Plans  and  materials  for  the  fall 
campaigns  of  The  Modern  Kitchen 
Bureau  are  still  in  the  incomplete 
stage,  but  they  will  stress  the  use  of 
large-space  newspaper  advertising 
mats  by  local  utilities,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ports.  Both  the  electric  range  and 
water  heater  campaigns  will  offer 
series  of  mats  at  nominal  cost. 

Expected  to  prove  just  as  success¬ 
ful  as  were  the  spring  campaigns, 
used  by  over  200  utilities  and  dealers 
in  more  than  35  states,  the  campaigns 
will  offer  tested  themes.  The  range 
program  ties-in  with  the  Bureau’s 
national  advertising  with  both  local 
newspaper  ads  and  displays,  and  the 
water  heater  program  continues  the 
use  of  Donald  Duck  in  its  advertising. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers 
find  the  Bureau  programs  effective 
tools  for  use  with  local  utility  com¬ 
panies,  as  they  provide  ready-made 
advertising  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  at  low  cost. 

SOl'RCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Railroads  are  Keeping 
Ahead  of  Defense  Needs 

When  the  peak  load  of  rail  traffic 
comes  next  Octoljcr,  railroads  will 
have  1,617,000  serviceable  freight 
cars  or  156,000  more  than  they  had 
when  they  handled  the  record  break¬ 
ing  increase  in  business  in  the  fall 
of  19, S9.  There,  Um),  will  lx;  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  more  new  Ux-oniotives 
available  by  Octol)er  than  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Euroix'an  War. 
More  new  freight  cars  are  now  on 
order  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
sixteen  years.  On  May  1,  1911,  Cla.ss 
I  railroads  had  56,502  new  freight 
cars  on  order.  Reports  show  that  or¬ 
ders  are  to  be  placed  in  the  immediate 
future  for  16,225  additional  cars.  All 
of  the.se  are  expected  to  l)e  completed 
and  placed  in  .service  this  year.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  eon.sideration  the  21,284  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  first  four  months,  this 
will  mean  that  approximately  97,000 
new  freight  cars  will  have  lx*en  com¬ 
pleted  and  installed  in  service  this 
,  .'ear.  In  addition,  under  a  program 
adopted  by  the  railroads,  there  will 
:  1*  a  net  increase  of  120,000  cars  in 
their  freight  car  supply  in  1942  in 
anticipation  of  an  increa.se  in  traffic. 
This  increase  in  freight  car  and  bx-o- 
motive  sujiply,  however,  means  more 
than  merely  an  addition  in  the  num- 
of  units.  It  means  that  the  poten- 
t'al  tran.s|x)rtation  capacity  of  the 
failroads  is  multiplied  compared  with 


20  years  ago  because  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  in  railroad  effieiency. 

SOURCE — A.ssociation  of  Ameri- 
ean  Railroads. 

$1,010,384,672.86  in  1939 

This  amount,  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  was  paid  into  public  treas¬ 
uries  last  year  by  the  aleoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  your  Federal  and  local  government 
and  their  defense.  The  aleoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  federal  revenue,  exceeded 
only  by  ineome  taxes. 

Through  1939  the  industry  has  pro¬ 
duced  $5,269,150,261  in  public  reve¬ 
nues. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Roads  for  National  Defense 

National  defense  demands  the  swift 
and  efficient  aceeleration  of  the  much- 
needed  mo<lernization  program  for  the 
United  States  highway  system,  with 
emphasis  on  roads  of  strategie  mili¬ 
tary  importance. 

A  rejxjrt  submitted  to  President 
R(X).sevelt  by  the  Public  Roads  Ad¬ 
ministration  recommends  prompt  ap¬ 
propriation  of  at  least  $287,000,000 
for  con.struction  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  as  the  first  step  in  a  comprehen¬ 


sive  program  to  bring  them  up  to 
national  defense  standards.  Early 
eongressional  aetion  on  this  report  is 
antieipated. 

Developments  in  this  program  are 
of  vital  interest  to  every  American. 
Editors  can  keep  abreast  of  its  status, 
as  well  as  other  news  in  the  highway 
field,  by  subseribing  to  Highway  In¬ 
formation  Serviee. 

This  service  ineludes  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn,  “Down  the  Road”  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Highway  Authority  Charles  M. 
Upham,  as  well  as  news  and  feature 
releases.  It  will  be  sent,  without 
charge,  to  editors  who  write  Highway 
Information  Service,  International 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gas  Tax  Increase  Would 
Hamper  Defense  Workers, 
Soys  Congressman 

Further  increases  in  the  tax  rates 
on  motor  fuel  would  not  l>est  serve 
our  national  welfare.  Congressman 
Thomas  D.  Winter  of  Kan.sas  declares 
in  the  Congre.ssional  Record. 

The  motor  vehicle  is  an  important 
factor  in  carrying  out  the  national 
defen.se  program,  he  as.serts,  which 
should  l)e  considered  in  weighing  the 
advi.sability  of  the  federal  ga.soline 
tax  from  1V2<^  a  gallon. 

Alany  of  the  new  defen.sc  plants  in¬ 
tentionally  are  being  located  outside 


city  limits  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
mass  transportation  facilities  in  order 
to  avoid  concentrations  which  might 
make  easy  bomb  targets,  he  says.  'The 
result  is  that  defense  workers  living 
in  near-by  residential  areas  now  have 
further  to  travel  to  get  to  their  jobs, 
while  plants  situated  in  areas  previ¬ 
ously  without  industrial  production 
must  draw  their  workers  from  great 
distances  because  of  the  absence  of 
skilled  workers  in  the  neighborhood. 

“The  increase  in  motor  fuel  tax 
rates,”  says  Mr.  Winter,  “unnecessar¬ 
ily  would  increase  the  cost  of  motor 
fuel,  which  is  such  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  motor  vehicle  o|)erating  costs, 
and  thereby  discourage  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  motor  tran.sporta- 
tion.  Yet  the  fullest  utilization  of 
motor  transportation  is  most  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  job  on  hand  is  to  be  done 
and  to  l>e  done  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.”  SOURCE  —  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Newspapers  and 
Food  Advertising 

Through  advertising  columns  of 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Chain  Food  Stores  present 
daily  and  weekly  announcements  of 
attractive  offerings  for  the  table. 

Food  advertising  is  news  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  American  home.  No 
other  part  of  the  pajjer  receives  more 
careful  attention  from  the  watchful 
homemaker  who  seeks  to  provide  sus¬ 
taining  and  healthful  food  for  her 
menfolks  and  her  children. 

Housekeepers  everywhere  look  to 
these  advertisements  for  suggestions 
and  guidance  in  making  provision  for 
the  daily  meals  according  to  taste, 
variety,  quality  and  price. 

Food  Chains  have  found  newspa¬ 
pers  a  valuable  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  bringing  farm  producers 
into  closer  contact  with  home  con- 
■sumers  to  their  mutual  profit. 

Food  Chains,  with  their  organized 
methods  of  distribution,  afford  the 
connecting  link  between  these  two 
great  groups,  providing  markets  for 
products  of  the  soil;  minimizing  inter¬ 
mediary  costs;  supplying  wide  variety 
of  quality  foods  the  year  round;  mak¬ 
ing  luxuries  available  to  modest 
inean.s;  contributing  su.stenance  and 
health  to  the  American  people. 

Newspapers  are  recognized  by  Food 
Chains  as  having  an  important  part 
in  this  mo<lern  economy  as  channels  of 
information  to  the  public,  particidarly 
to  producers,  distributors  and  cou- 
.sumers.  SOURCE  —  National  As.so- 
ciation  of  F(M)d  Chains. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

13S  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chleaco,  HI. 

A  neutral  source  of  inlonnation,  pboto- 
Kraphs.  facts  and  flrures  concerning  tbe 
passenirer,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  tbe  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  serrices.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rexardlng  operation  and  maintenance 
of  tbe  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  ineludinx  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facts  About 
tbe  Air  Transport  Industry.” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

9‘.t4  Transportation  Bide., 

Washincton,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinatinr  axency  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  tbe  railroad  industry.  Has 
lanrest  railroad  library  in  tbe  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “filler” 
copy,  photoxrapbs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

leo  Lexinxton  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  T. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinx  to  tbe  electrical  Industry. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  Public  Relations, 

SO  W.  60th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 


in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  P^ss  Re¬ 
lease."  presenting  current  data,  interestinx 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelixhts  of  Industry,”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Fixures,”  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldx-.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  staistics 
relating  to  the  Distillinx  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicizing 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads." 
An  educational  column.  “Down  the  Road.” 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
figures  and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road 
Builders’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

72<1  Jackson  Place,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Factual  data  on  services  rendered  by 
Food  Chains  are  contained  in  various 
pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Association, 
among  them  “The  Chain  Food  Store  " 
and  Excerpts  from  Testimony  relating  to 
their  operation  presented  to  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee.  Sent  on 
request. 
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since  some  contracts  have  not  been 
allocated  by  states: 


July  1- 

Apr.  16  30 

.■\pr,  30 

.Mabama  . 

1,520,880 

199,754,417 

Arizona  . 

417,769 

8,641,942 

Arkansas  . 

227,770 

21,279,199 

CaJifornia  . 

193,385,121 

1,543,525,163 

Colorado  . 

304,241 

131,347,473 

Connecticut  . 

6,706,285 

574,147,009 

Delaware  . 

855,622 

27,376,313 

Florida  . 

67,843,351 

111,559,834 

(ieorgia  . 

907,052 

65,353,449 

Idaho  . 

48,091 

2,518,199 

Illinois  . 

4,425,642 

365,781,590 

Indiana  . 

2,719,990 

435.933,274 

Iowa  . 

164,410 

59,092,644 

Kansas  . 

5,662,430 

77,219,852 

Kentucky  . 

5,116,975 

52,020,525 

I,,tOuisiana  . 

1,457,554 

82,302,996 

Maine  . 

26,810,971 

213,647,880 

.Maryland  . 

22,831,902 

451,758,368 

Massachusetts  .... 

6,054,761 

871,284,964 

Michigan  . 

13,895,031 

768,799,213 

Minnesota  . 

1,414,894 

22,885,825 

Mississippi  . 

216,787 

23,872,915 

Missouri  . 

5,090,725 

357,741,095 

Montana  . 

19,935 

1,752,358 

Nebra.ska  . 

92,002 

22,357,844 

New  Hampshire  ... 

2,807,379 

104.539,994 

New  Jersey  . 

12,843,668 

1,420.269,113 

New  Mexico  .... 

470,895 

12,643,696 

New  York  . 

55,069,952 

1,541,663,899 

North  Carolina  . . . 

35,619,103 

136,617,844 

North  Dakota  . 

83,211 

1,086,870 

Ohio  . 

17,287,509 

510,361,902 

Oklahoma  . 

404,982 

25,005,907 

Oregon  . 

22.106,647 

135,470,425 

Pennsylvania  . 

206,824,628 

1,285,956,561 

Rhode  Island  . 

2,789,523 

61,869,146 

South  Carolina  . . . 

2.657,591 

154,283,431 

South  Dakota  . 

1,066,208 

Tennessee  . 

1,125,057 

68,442,835 

Texas  . 

27,994,272 

337,815,835 

Utah  . 

616,358 

10,564,014 

Vermont  . 

115,558 

3,469,738 

Virginia  . 

2,526,033 

860,344,987 

Washington  . 

21.291,721 

545,309,983 

West  Virginia  .... 

397,435 

81,977,670 

W^isconsin  . 

1,653,384 

117.369,821 

District  of  Columbia 

2,621,275 

34,075,324 

Hawaii  and  Pacific 

Islands  . 

212.500 

77.358,882 

Puerto  Rico  . 

386,715 

31,743,146 

Empleyneat  Above  '29  Pook 

Employment  in  non-agricultural 
pursuits  has  jumped  past  the  1929 
peak  to  the  highest  levels  in  U.  S.  his¬ 
tory,  a  computation  based  on  govern¬ 
ment  figures  showed  on  May  23. 

Department  of  Labor  figures,  issued 
May  27,  said  that  37,617,000  non-agri- 
cultural  wage  earners  were  at  work 
at  the  end  of  April.  This  compares  with 
the  boom  peak  of  37,470,000  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  and  the  depression  low  of 
26,381,000  during  March,  1933.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  current  employment  does  not 
include  Army  and  Navy  personnel, 
workers  on  l^A  and  national  youth 
projects  or  men  in  the  CCC. 

In  addition  to  the  millions  in  non- 
agricultimal  work,  America  has  an 
army  of  nearly  10,000,000  men  and 
women  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  WPA  is  preparing  to  release 
another  500,000  workers,  to  bring  the 
total  within  the  1,000,000  for  whom 
President  Roosevelt  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  wages  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

A  labor  statistics  expert  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  saying  last  week  that  pres¬ 
ent  indications  were  that  new  records 
will  be  set  now  from  month  to  month 
with  continuance  of  the  emergency. 
The  May  27  announcement  of  37,617,- 
000  non-agricultural  workers  is  399,000 
more  than  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
March  total  of  37,218,000,  which  was 
290,000  over  the  February  figure  and 
2,3^,000  higher  than  the  previous 
March.  Factory  payrolls  and  employe 
totals  exceeded  all  previous  levels  in 
April. 

The  consensus  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  now  is  that  between  2,000,000 


and  3,000,000  new  jobs  will  open  this 
year. 

Most  recent  detailed  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  April,  said 
all  major  groups  showed  substantial 
employment  gains  over  the  previous 
April,  the  increases  of  1,510,000  work¬ 
ers  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
190,000  in  construction  accounting  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  2,735,000  in¬ 
crease  over  last  April. 

General  wage  rate  increases  were 
reported  by  400  of  the  29,500  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  which  sup¬ 
plied  employment  information  in 
March.  These  increases  averaged 
6.9%  and  affected  106,834  or  nearly 
2%  of  the  5,718,675  wage  earners  cov¬ 
ered. 

More  Jobs  in  133  Industries 

Of  the  157  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  surveyed,  133  reported  employ¬ 
ment  gains  from  February  to  March 
and  139  reported  payroll  increases. 
Most  of  the  gains  were  larger  than 
seasonal. 

During  the  past  year  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  as  measured  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board’s  index  has  moved  up 
from  around  115  to  the  neighborhood 
of  145,  Leon  Henderson,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply,  said  on  May  25 
in  pointing  out  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  increases  on  record.  “Yet 
despite  this  marked  upswing  in  ac¬ 
tivity  the  cost  of  living  as  measured 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
risen  only  about  3%  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  wholesale  prices  have 
gained  only  about  7%,’’  said  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson.  “These  price  increases  are 
much  smaller  than  those  registered 
during  the  comparable  period  of  our 
World  War  rearmament  effort.  The 
record  over  the  past  year  indicates 
that  we  can  do  much  to  avoid  the 
sort  of  inflation  we  had  during  the 
World  War.” 

Price  schedules  fixing  ceilings  have 
been  imposed  by  OPACS  and  the 
Price  Stabilization  Division  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  preceded  OPACS,  on  a 
variety  of  products  for  which  short¬ 
ages  have  developed  because  of  the 
defense  program.  While  no  price 
schedules  have  been  issued  on  normal 
consumer  goods,  a  division  designed 
to  protect  consumers’  interests  has 
operated  from  the  outset  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program. 

’The  government  has  moved  on  three 
fronts  to  maintain  the  stability  of  our 
economic  system  in  the  face  of  threats 
of  serious  dislocation  because  of  the 
armament  program.  It  is  controlling 
prices  where  necessary,  it  is  expand¬ 
ing  supplies  of  goods  where  possible, 
and  it  is  curtailing  consumer  buying 
power  by  taxes  to  discourage  both  in¬ 
flation  and  the  use  of  materials  vital 
to  defense. 

The  primary  approach,  and  the  one 
which  OPACS  expects  to  stress  dur¬ 
ing  months  to  come,  is  to  expand 
production  of  goods  in  step  with  rising 
demand.  Where  supply  or  production 
could  not  be  stepped  up  as  rapidly  as 
the  demand  grew,  price  schedules 
have  been  imposed. 

Ceilings  were  placed  on  used  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  aluminum  scrap,  zinc 
scrap,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  steel  and 
combed  cotton  yam  because  of  un¬ 
usual  demands. 

Industry  Helps  Price  Stability 

Mr.  Henderson  has  issued  warnings 
from  time  to  time  concerning  prices 
in  various  other  commodities  without 
establishing  formal  price  schedules. 
At  other  times  he  has  asked  coopera¬ 
tion  of  companies  in  holding  prices  at 
present  or  suggested  levels. 

Cooperation  of  industry  in  all  of 
these  efforts  to  maintain  price  stability 
generally  has  been  excellent,  the  OEM 
said  May  27. 

Future  needs  of  defense  industries 


for  skilled  labor  meanwhile  were  not 
being  neglected.  The  Labor  Division 
of  0PM  said  May  25  that  816,000  men 
and  women  were  being  given  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  April,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  would  reach 
1,000,000  by  June  30. 

According  to  Mr.  Knudsen,  nearly 
6,000,000  workers  have  been  enrolled 
and  graded  by  skills  and  by  areas. 
Industry  has  been  urged  to  draw  its 
added  labor  requirements  from  this 
roster  of  the  local  labor  resources 
rather  than  indulging  in  the  practice 
of  pirating  labor  from  other  defense 
plants,  and  thus  fostering  undue  labor 
migration. 

More  than  430  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  are  now  at 
work  under  the  Labor  Division  of 
OPM  in  127  industrial  cities,  spreading 
this  training-within-industry  program 
— “upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
our  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
skill  requirements  depends,”  Mr. 
Knudsen  said  on  May  24. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  added,  “ef¬ 
forts  are  constantly  carried  on  to  har¬ 
monize  labor- management  relations  in 
the  interest  of  high,  regular  output  of 
defense  material;  to  include  more  and 
more  plants  and  communities  in  de¬ 
fense  work,  and  to  break  down  what¬ 
ever  barriers  of  prejudice  or  neglect 
may  prevent  the  full  use  of  local  labor 
resources.  In  all  phases  of  this  un¬ 
dertaking  it  is  recognized  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  must  remain  our  primary 
goal.” 

NAM  Surveys  Aid  Defense 

Industry’s  organization,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  government  considerably  in 
the  defense  effort.  Among  the  NAM’s 
chief  contributions  were  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  raw  materials 
completed  in  March  after  six  months 
of  work  by  its  Research  Department 
to  disclose  the  steps  that  had  to  be 
taken  to  insure  vital  supplies  for 
America,  and  industry’s  “self-inven¬ 
tory”  which  brought  more  than  18,000 
potential,  contributory  subcontractors 
into  the  defense  production  arena 
early  in  May. 

Hie  survey  on  materials,  compiled 
in  an  80-page  report,  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  NAM’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Defense,  whose 
chairman  is  W.  P.  Witherow  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  president  of  the  Blaw-Knox 
Corporation,  armament  manufacturers. 
The  report,  presented  to  OPM  officials 
and  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox,  is 
a  factual  appraisal  of  supplies  of  vital 
materials  now  stored  in  this  country, 
of  steps  already  taken  to  insure  a 
flow  of  such  products  to  the  U.  S.  from 
traditional  or  newer  supply  centers, 
and  of  how  substitutes  for  some  of 
them  are  being  perfected  in  industrial 
laboratories. 

The  materials  survey  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  Mr.  Fuller,  NAM  president 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Council,  as  “still  another”  of  the 
many  examples  of  how  industry  is 
giving  its  utmost  cooperation  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  all  out  defense  program. 

Mr.  Fuller  on  May  1  delivered  to 
Mr.  Knudsen  in  Washington  the  fruits 
of  another  voluntary  service  of  in¬ 
dustry — the  NAM’s  24-page  “Prepar¬ 
edness  Through  Production  Survey.” 
This  survey  is  now  continuing  as  an 
intensive  state-by-state,  county-by¬ 
county  inventory  of  manufacturers  by 
manufacturers’  associations  in  order 
to  stimulate  industrial  “community 
pooling  plans.”  It  is  designed  to 
assist  the  OPM  in  the  farming  out  of 
defense  production. 

T.  M.  Brennan,  secretary  of  the 
NAM-sponsored  National  Industrial 
Council,  told  Editor  &  Pubusher,  at 
least  20,000  small  and  medium-sized 
manufacturing  plants  previously  not 
known  to  government  procurement 


agencies  now  have  their  complete  fa¬ 
cilities  for  defense  work  registered 
as  a  result  of  the  “Preparedness 
Through  Production”  self- inventory 
of  industry.  Seventy-five  state  and 
local  associations  participated  in 
the  survey.  Returns  are  still  being 
listed. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  plants  re¬ 
ported  are  in  the  metal  trades.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  a  million  strategic 
machines  were  listed.  Additional  plants 
registering  are  also  listed  in  regional 
industrial  association  offices. 

As  the  OPM  places  more  and  more 
stress  on  the  need  for  “farming  out” 
defense  work  through  subcontracting, 
the  foresight  of  industrial  associations 
in  having  this  plant  data  available  for 
primary  defense  contractors  becomes 
apparent.  So  also  as  the  pinch  of 
priorities  restricts  present  civilian  pro¬ 
duction,  the  survey  information  will 
assist  in  taking  up  the  slack  by  gearing 
these  facilities  to  subcontracted  de¬ 
fense  work. 

Community  Pooling  Fostered 

Many  communities  are  using  the 
survey  data  to  organize  industrial 
pools  so  they  can  take  defense  con¬ 
tracts  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
handled.  In  many  cases  they  are 
modeled  after  the  plan  instituted  at 
York,  Pa.  Whole  industrial  regions 
so  organized  cover  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  Similar  state-wide  or¬ 
ganization  is  under  way  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  York,  Louisiana  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  has  been  instituted  in 
other  states. 

As  an  aid  to  such  pooling,  the  NAM- 
sponsored  National  Industrial  Council 
has  prepared  a  manual  called  “Your 
Community’s  Share  in  National  De¬ 
fense.”  More  than  2,000  copies  have 
already  been  distributed  to  indus¬ 
trial  communities  and  organizations 
throughout  the  nation. 

An  example  of  countless  defense 
contributions  by  individual  industrial 
concerns  is  the  plan  sponsored  by 
Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  largest  metal  fabricating  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  country,  to  stimulate  in¬ 
itiative  and  help  speed  the  industrial 
program.  Revere  offers  prizes  totaling 
$10,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Revere 
Award,  to  the  men  at  the  benches  in 
metal  working  plants  for  the  best 
suggestions  for  devices  and  processes 
to  accelerate  the  defense  program. 

American  concerns  will  spend 
$1,000,000,000  on  research  this  year, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  Grorge 
S.  Brady,  chief  of  the  substitute  and 
secondary  materials  section  of  OPACS. 

■ 

Blackout  No  Problem 
To  Newark,  N.  J.,  Daily 

The  Star-Ledger,  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  a 
large-scale  blackout  was  tested  Mon¬ 
day  morning  for  the  second  quarter- 
hour  after  midnight,  had  no  difficulty 
in  covering  the  story  and  putting  its 
first  edition  to  bed,  Philip  Hochstein 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this' 
week.  I 

The  only  precaution  necessary,  he 
said,  was  to  blackout  all  the  windows! 
in  the  plant,  and  lights  blazed  | 
throughout  the  building  unseen  from  I 
outside.  ■  '’I 

A  full  staff  of  about  70  reporters  andj 
photographers  were  mustered  into 
service  to  cover  the  story,  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein  said,  and  only  one  man,  a  copy 
reader,  was  on  duty  in  the  editori^ 
rooms  during  the  15-minute  experi¬ 
ment.  All  editions,  including  the  first, 
which  came  off  the  presses  on  the 
minute  that  the  blackout  ended,  came 
out  on  time,  he  said,  adding,  “Oui 
paper  sold  exceptionally  well  the  next 
day.”  He  said  figures  for  Monday 
morning  showed  a  15%  increase  i” 
sales. 
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^/PEED  is  the  keynote  of  the  nation’s 
defense  program!  .  .  .  SPEED  particularly  in  air¬ 
plane  produaion  and  in  the  technical  training  of 
men.  And,  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Ford  Motor 
G>mpany  to  help  achieve  our  Country’s  prime 
defense  objectives,  SPEED  is  the  watchword  at 
the  Rouge  Plant. 

To  SPEED  airplane  production,  to  SPEED  the 
technical  training  of  men,  to  SPEED  the  output 
of  military  vehicles,  we  are  coordinating  men, 
materials,  management,  and  machinery,  with 
these  results: 
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Henry  and  Edsal  Ford  axomining  (coU  modal  of  iho  hugo  Rougo  Plant  . .  dovolod  without  rotorvo  to  our  Country’s  noodt. 
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plant  as  well  as  other  airplane  plants,  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  magnesium  alloy  foundries  in  the 
country,  with  an  expeaed  capacity  of  110,000 
pounds  a  month. 

BOMBER  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  is  under 
way — steelwork  is  going  up — for  an  $  1 8,000,000 
bomber  plant  on  a  site  of  four  square  miles, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Rouge.  100  Ford  engineers 
and  production  experts  are  now  at  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Aircraft  plant  at  San  Diego,  California, 
working  out  new  volume  production  methods 
for  long  range  4-engine  bombers. 


Army  Officers’  Service  School;  "mobile  service 
classrooms’’  traveling  to  Army  Posts  throughout 
the  country.  Also,  there  is  a  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  School  for  women. 


To  Speed  the  Mobility  of  Armies 

We’re  producing  military  vehicles,  of  course. 
Some  already  have  been  delivered  and  thou¬ 
sands  a  day  can  be  produced  if  called  for.  Among 
the  types  of  military  vehicles  already  produced 
are  the  famous  Army  reconnaissance  and 
command  cars.  Army  staff  cars,  special  bomb 
service  trucks,  chassis  for  British  War  Relief 
"mobile  kitchens.’’ 


To  Speed  the  Output  of  Planes 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE  PARTS  are  being  made 
MU’— in  a  giant  "blackout  type’’  $23,000,000 
airplane  engine  factory  nearing  completion  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rouge  Plant.  Soon,  finished 
engines  will  be  coming  off  the  "line”  with  pro¬ 
duaion  mounting  rapidly  toward  the  output  of 
one  1850  horsepower  Pratt  &  Whitney  engine 
ntry  hour!  Yet  last  September  ground  hadn’t 
been  broken  for  this  plant,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  one-half  the  time  the  work  would  have 
required  under  ordinary  construction  methods. 

airplane  castings  are  being  turned  out 
wit’— in  an  $800,000  magnesium 
alloy  foundry  that  didn’t  exist  before 
the  first  of  the  year!  Designed  to 
feed  the  big  Rouge  airplane  engine  , 


To  Speed  the  Training  of  Men 

Nine  thousand  young  men  and  boys  are  being 
instructed  today  by  Ford  schools  in  mechanical 
trades  needed  in  national  defense  production. 
These  include  the  Navy  Service  School,  built  in 
the  record  time  of  40  days,  giving  special 
mechanical  instruction  to  selected 
Navy  recruits  at  the  rate  of  4,500  per 
year;  an  Aircraft  Apprentice  School 
in  the  new  airplane  engine,  plant;  an 
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Yes,  the  big  Rouge  Plant  is  rolling  in  its  Country’s 


service.  Defense  goods  have  been  produced  and 


delivered,  more  are  in  production  now,  more  yet 


will  come.  America  can  count  on  its  biggest  single 


producing  unit  to  make  a  mighty  contribution 


to  defense,  and  to  make  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 
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(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusxuil  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Encampment  Tours 

THE  New  York  Journal- American  has 
teamed  up  with  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  to  run  a  series  of  tours 
and  excursions  to  military  encamp¬ 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  sweethearts  of  men  in  the 
country’s  armed  services.  The  Hearst 
evening  daily  has  formed  the  “Home 
Legion’’  for  this  purpose,  with  those 
eligible  becoming  members  for  one 
year  by  paying  25  cents  dues  which 
they  inclose  with  an  application  for 
membership  published  daily  by  the 
Journal- American. 

First  of  the  tours  took  place  on 
Decoration  Day  when  trainloads  of 
members  from  New  York  visited  for  a 
day  at  reduced  rates  (arranged  by  the 
American  Express)  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.  At  greatly  reduced  rates  (about 
50%  and  more)  Home  Legionnaires 
got  (1)  roimd-trip  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  in  air-conditioned  cars  between 
New  York  and  Ayer,  Mass.,  (2)  table 
d’hote  luncheon  and  dinner  in  dining 
cars  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  line,  and  (3)  round-trip 
streamlined  bus  service  from  train 
siding  at  Camp  Devens  to  encampment. 

In  addition  the  Journal -American 
arranged  a  program  of  entertainment 
during  the  trip  and  at  the  post.  Stars 
of  stage,  screen  and  radio  volunteered 
to  do  their  share  to  make  the  holiday 
jaunt  a  success.  Actress  Adrienne 
Ames  served  as  chief  hostess. 

American  Express  operations  on 
these  jaunts  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  New  York  area.  Other  news¬ 
papers  which  are  interested  should  get 
in  touch  with  Albert  K.  Dawson,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  publicity  of 
American  Express  at  65  Broadway. 

Photography  Stunt 

THAT  newspapers  can  do  more  to 
popularize  photography  than  spon¬ 
sor  occasional  snapshot  contests  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  recently  when  the  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder  and  Daily  Democrat 
together  with  a  local  camera  club 
staged  a  three-day  “Short  Course  in 
Amateur  Photography.’’ 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Mills  Camera  Club  and  the 
Mohawk  Mills  Association,  the  Re¬ 
corder  attracted  a  total  of  300  camera 
enthusiasts  to  the  “Short  Course’’  at 
its  three  evening  sessions,  with  every 
minute  of  the  three  periods  being  de¬ 
voted  to  photography. 

Probably  the  first  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  event  of  its  kind,  the  Recorder 
is  considering  the  arrangement  of  an¬ 
other  such  course  next  spring. 

Both  the  Recorder  and  the  Mohawk 
Mills  Camera  Club  had  objectives  in 
mind  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  “Short 
Course.’’  The  Recorder  gave  the  proj¬ 
ect  its  backing  in  the  hope  of  eventu¬ 
ally  securing  better  pictures  from  local 
amateurs  as  well  as  making  a  good¬ 
will  feature  out  of  the  occasion.  The 
camera  club  hoped  to  attract  new 
members  in  addition  to  making  a  name 
for  itself  in  the  city. 

In  order  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
thought  of  commercialism  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  by  “plugging”  any  one  cam¬ 


era  firm’s  products,  the  Recorder 
invited  Dale  Rooks,  head  of  the  pho¬ 
tography  division  of  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Kent,  Ohio,  and  director  of 
that  school’s  “Short  Course  in  News 
Photography,”  to  act  as  chairman.  Mr. 
Rooks  also  delivered  two  lectures  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions.  Representing  camera 
and  film  companies  at  the  course  were 
A.  R.  Barker  of  the  Folmer-Graflex 
Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Lloyd 
E.  Varden,  A.  R.  P.  S.,  and  Lester  Mor¬ 
gan  of  the  Agfa  Ansco  Company; 
Westcott  Burlingame,  Jr.,  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  and  Allen  Stimson  of  the  Meter 
Division  of  the  General  EHectric  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  idea  behind  the  course  came 
from  the  mind  of  James  A.  Blanch- 
field,  circulation  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
corder.  Letterwriting,  publicity,  the 
securing  of  speakers,  arrangement  of 
the  program  and  choice  of  subjects  to 
be  disciissed  were  left  to  John  L.  Page, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Recorder. 

Guest  Editorials 

A  NEWSPAPER  that  has  found  “Guest 
Blditorials”  to  increase  readership  of 
the  editorial  page  is  the  Mount  Clem¬ 
ens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  according 
to  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan,  who  re¬ 
ports  that  in  January  he  instituted  a 
“Guest-Editorial”  series  which  tops  the 
edit  page  each  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

“Thus  far  the  sheriff,  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney,  the  chairman  of  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Police  Conunissioner,  the 
Parks  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the 
Garden  Club,  the  director  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  Red  Shield  Club  (which 
serves  the  soldiers  at  nearby  Selfridge 
Field  Air  Base) ,  the  head  of  the  Rotary  | 
Crippled  Children’s  Committee,  the  | 
head  of  the  Bar  Association  and  vari- 1 
ous  other  prominent  residents  of ! 
Mount  Clemens  have  contributed , 
guest-edits  for  us.  We  limit  them  to  | 
250  words  and,  of  course,  they  carry! 
an  editor’s  note  to  the  effect  that  they ; 
represent  the  views  of  the  writer  and  | 
not,  necessarily,  those  of  the  news- 1 
paper.  i 

“Public  reaction  has  been  wonderful. 
I  have  a  waiting  list  ‘a  mile  long’  and 
can  easily  delay  objectionable  appli¬ 
cants  with  the  wholly  valid  excuse 
that  ‘we’re  booked  up’  for  a  long  way 
in  the  future,”  Elditor  MacLachlan  says. 

APRIL  ROTo'dOWN 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
linage  during  April  decreased  16.1%, 
totaling  931,309  lines,  a  drop  of  178,- 
862,  according  to  Kimberly-Clark 
figures  released  this  week.  Although 
local  roto  advertising  showed  a  slight 
gain  of  6.6%,  for  a  total  of  401,815  lines, 
national  volume  dropped  to  529,494,  a 
decrease  of  203,718,  or  27.8%.  Mono- 


tone  copy  totaled  766,274  as  compared 
with  165.035  in  color  roto. 
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PLAN  FOR  CENTENNIAL 

The  Texas  Senate,  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion,  May  7,  adopted  a  resolution  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  forthcoming  centennial 
of  the  Galveston  News  which  will  be 
observed  on  April  11,  1942.  Ilie  reso¬ 
lution  noted  that  “Texas’  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  being  the  only  surviving  Texas 
newspaper  which  was  established 
when  this  state  was  an  independent 
republic,  has  played  a  notable  part  in 
the  development  of  Texas;  and  the 
approach  of  Texas’  first  newspaper 
centennial  is  a  matter  of  statewide 
interest.” 


P.  O.  RULING 

Washinoton,  D.  C.,  May  26— The 
Post  Office  Department  has  inform^ 
Representative  William  P.  Lambertson 
that  he  may  not  use  his  official  frank 
to  mail  out  his  coliunn  “The  Cloak¬ 
room,”  imless  it  has  advance  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  column  is  not 
“official  business,”  but  anything  pub. 
lished  in  the  Record  is  mailable  under 
a  frank.  Lambertson,  a  Kansas  Re¬ 
publican  and  a  farmer  in  private 
life,  jots  down  observations  each 
week  and  sends  them  to  constituents. 


Out  of  the  Night 

IN  LOS  ANGELES  it  is  eleven  o’clock;  in  Detroit,  one;  in 
Schenectady  it  is  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  young  riveter  moves  a  little  faster  down  the 
*ow  of  rivets  that  stitches  a  gleaming  airfoil.  In  Detroit  a  helmeted 
.velder  concentrates  on  the  harsh  arc  that  knits  two  pieces  of  steel 
I  plate.  In  Schenectady  a  veteran  machinist  watches  a  little  more 

j  intently  the  lathe  tool  that  pares  a  precise  1/1(X)0  of  an  inch  from 

a  20-inch  steel  shaft. 

I  Listen!  You  will  hear  them:  staccato  beat  of  rivet  guns  .  .  . 

I  crackle  of  welding  torches  .  .  .  harsh  whisper  of  turning  lathes, 
i  The  sounds  of  America  working! 

■  Look!  You  will  see  them:  factory  windows  ablaze  at  night  .  .  . 

I  long  freights  rolling  by  in  the  twilight  .  .  .  somewhere  in  New- 

!  foundland  six  bombers,  motors  idling,  poised  eastward  on  a  runway 

in  the  gray  dawn.  The  signs  of  America  producing! 

Many  men,  many  places,  three  shifts.  But  one  job — to  make 
America  secure. 

Different  machines,  making  different  things— bombers  in  Los 
Angeles,  tanks  in  Detroit,  generators  in  Schenectady.  But  behind 
]  them  all  one  universal  force:  electric  power —turning  lathes,  joining 
I  metals,  providing  a  changeless,  universal  light. 

I 

For  more  than  60  years  electricity  has  been  the  power  that  makes 
all  work  kin.  In  itself  one  of  the  major  industries  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  American  life — contributing  now  in  its  own 
I  right  to  national  defense — electricity  is  today  vital  to  all  the  others 
i  as  they  labor  “all-out”  in  America’s  defense.  General  Electric 
I  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  Time  to  Sell  Sleep 
Via  Ventilator  Fans 


By  FBANK  FEHLMAN 

No.  223  in  a  series. 

jIANY  of  US  can  recall  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  sell  the  idea  of  sleep. 
George  Dyer,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
tjie  advertising  agency  business,  de¬ 
veloped  a  campaign  for  the  Simmons 
Bed  Company.  Practically  all  of  this 
advertising  was  rim  in  magazines. 

During  the  past  few  years,  other 
manufacturers  have  taken  up  the 
sleep  and  comfort  idea  and,  instead 
of  recommending  a  new  mattress  or 
a  new  bed,  they  are  suggesting  that 
the  homeowner  install  in  the  attic 
of  his  home  a  noiseless  fan.  We  have 
before  us  a  striking  illustration  and 
some  figures  which  tell  the  story  at 
glance.  It  is  a  before-and-after 
picture.  In  one  picture  we  see  an 
outline  of  a  house — first  floor,  second 
floor  and  attic.  The  first  floor  tem¬ 
perature  at  3  P.M.  was  92  deg.;  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  102  deg.,  and  the  attic  was 
130  deg.  By  installing  a  ventilating 
fan  in  the  attic  the  3  P.M.  tempera¬ 
tures  were  reduced  to  80  deg.  first 
floor,  85  deg.  second  floor,  and  103 
deg.  in  the  attic.  The  night  time  tem¬ 
peratures  were  (before  installation  of 
the  fan)  90  deg.  first  floor,  95  deg. 
second  floor  and  102  deg.  third  floor. 
After  the  installation  of  the  fan,  first 
floor  temperatures  dropped  to  75  deg., 
second  floor  76  deg.,  and  third  floor 
82  deg. 

Sell  Sleep  and  Comfort 
DURING  the  past  few  years,  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  fans  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  kitchens.  These  fans  serve 
I  double  purpose.  First,  they  draw 
out  of  the  Idtchen  all  the  cooking 
odors;  and  second,  they  lower  the 
temperatime  of  the  kitchen  from  5  deg. 
to  10  deg.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  fans  aire  now  in  use  in  kitchens 
but  it  has  only  been  recently  that 
manufacturers  have  started  to  sell  the 
idea  of  the  same  type  of  installation 
in  the  attic. 

In  practically  every  market  today 
one  may  find  a  heating  contractor,  a 
plumbing  supply  house  or  a  home 
furnishings  store  or  public  utility  that 
ii  equipped  to  measme  any  home  and 
install  a  fan  that  will  transform  the 
average  home  from  an  oven  to  a  com¬ 
fortable,  livable  place.  Here  is  a 
classification  of  local  advertising  that 
has  been  neglected  by  practically 
every  local  sales  department  in  the 
country. 

How  These  Fans  Work 
IN  the  average  home,  the  installation 
of  a  fan  amounts  to  this.  The  fan 
is  installed  in  the  attic.  A  grille  is 
placed  on  the  attic  floor  over  &e  suc¬ 
tion  box  of  the  fan.  This  is  usually 
placed  in  the  hallway.  Through  an 
ittic  window  the  air  is  expelled.  As¬ 
sume  that  the  house  consists  of  10,- 
800  cubic  feet  of  space.  To  provide 
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the  proper  air  motion  and  cooling 
effect  in  a  house  of  this  size,  the  fan 
should  be  large  enough  to  handle 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
This  size  will  provide  a  complete 
change  of  air  in  the  entire  house  60 
times  an  hour. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  and  out¬ 
door  temperatures  drop,  the  down¬ 
stairs  windows  and  doors  are  opened 
and  all  upstairs  windows  are  closed  so 
that  the  outdoor  air  is  drawn  through 
the  upstairs  windows.  This  reduces 
the  temperatures  in  the  bedrooms, 
insuring  cool,  restful  sleep  on  the 
hottest  nights. 

In  extremely  hot  weather,  the  fan 
can  be  operated  all  night.  The  cool 
night  air  drawn  into  the  attic  also 
acts  as  an  insulator  against  the  sun’s 
heat  on  the  following  day.  This  helps 
keep  indoor  temperatures  from  9  deg. 
to  15  deg.  lower  than  they  are  with 
no  attic  fan  in  operation. 

Last  summer  we  talked  to  several 
people  who  have  installed  this  great 
comfort  device  and  we  were  told  by 
consiuners  that  the  results  were  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  all  of  these  people  had  as- 
sbted  the  dealer  to  sell  one  or  more 
of  their  neighbors  a  ventilating  fan. 

Ideal  lor  Elderly  People 

THE  insurance  companies  tell  us  that 

approximately  15%  of  our  entire 
population  are  in  the  age  bracket  of 
50  to  100  years.  If  15%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  given  market  have  passed 
the  age  of  50,  it  follows  that  many 
of  these  prospects  (those  who  own 
their  own  homes)  are  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  ventilating  fan  in  their  at¬ 
tics.  Older  people  do  not  sleep  as 
many  hours  as  young  people  and 
nothing  is  quite  so  enervating  as  to 
attempt  to  sleep  in  an  upstairs  bed¬ 
room  with  the  temperature  ranging 
from  80  deg.  to  100  deg.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  fans  in  the  home 
of  a  representative  family  in  a  given 
neighborhood  will  develop  new  pros¬ 
pects  overnight. 

In  a  certain  percentage  of  homes 
may  be  found  convalescents  or  people 
who  are  bedridden.  The  installation 
of  one  of  these  fans  is  a  godsend  to 
these  people.  Any  doctor  will  approve 
of  the  installation.  He,  too,  will  be¬ 
come  a  talking  emissary  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  once  he  sees  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  that  follow  the  installation  of  this 
simple  device. 

One  idea  which  can  be  incorporated 


in  this  program  is  to  send  a  personal 
letter  to  every  doctor  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  is  advised  that  the 
advertiser  is  prepared  to  install  a 
ventilating  fan  in  any  home.  In  most 
cases,  the  manufacturer  will  be  glad 
to  supply  the  advertiser  with  from 
50  to  500  copies  of  his  mailing  litera¬ 
ture  which  can  be  included  with  the 
letter. 

Suggested  Campaign 

THREE  basic  themes  can  be  used  in 

developing  this  type  of  local  cam¬ 
paign; — (a)  sleep,  (b)  more  comfort¬ 
able  home  during  the  daytime,  and 
(c)  value  added  to  the  home. 

If  we  were  preparing  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  local  prospect,  we  would 
devote  at  least  half  of  the  copy  to 
the  idea  of  restful  sleep — a  comfort¬ 
able  home  at  night;  25%  of  the  copy 
would  be  devoted  to  having  a  cooler 
home  during  the  daytime  and  25% 
of  the  copy  would  be  devoted  to  added 
value  to  the  home  which  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  homeowner  who  is  planning 
to  sell  his  home  at  a  later  date. 

The  manufacturers  who  make  these 
fans  will  provide  all  sorts  of  diagra- 
matic  charts,  cuts  and  pictiu-es. 

Because  of  the  3  themes,  we  sug¬ 
gest  running  at  least  3  ads  a  week — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  or 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Under  no  condition,  would  we  place 
these  ads  on  the  so-called  building 
pages.  We  would  rim  them  on  the 
women’s  pages,  the  local  news  sec¬ 
tion  or  the  sports  section — keep  the 
ads  moving  all  around  the  paper  so 
that  you  reach  all  of  the  readers  some¬ 
time  during  a  30-day  period. 

The  hot  months  are  just  around  the 
comer  so  that  no  time  should  be 
wasted  in  preparing  a  campaign  for 
ventilating  fans. 

■ 

Taylor  Honored  by 
Star-Times  Staff 

St.  Louis,  May  24 — A  testimonial 
dinner  for  Frank  W.  Taylor,  who  re¬ 
tired  Monday  as  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  was  given 
last  night  by  his  staff.  About  80  at¬ 
tended.  Harry  T.  Brundidge,  reporter, 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  short  speeches 
were  given  by  department  heads  of 
the  paper  and  others.  Telegrams  wish¬ 
ing  Taylor  best  of  luck  were  read  from 
newspaper  executives  throughout  the 
country,  from  Missouri’s  Gov.  Forrest 
C.  Donnell,  and  reporters  who  started 
with  the  Star-Times  and  now  work 
for  other  papers. 

One  of  the  latter  from  three  on  the 
Post-Dispatch  read:  “Welcome  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Star-Times  alumni  asso¬ 
ciation,  now  a  nation-wide  organiza¬ 


tion  with  chapters  in  every  city.  No 
initiation  fee — no  dues.  P.  S.  Seri¬ 
ously,  St.  Louis  loses  a  great  news¬ 
paper  man  with  your  retirement.  May 
you  find  happiness  and  relaxation  in 
a  world  wi^out  deadlines.’’ 

Taylor,  dynamic  chief  of  the  Star 
and  later  the  Star-Times  for  25  years, 
has  said  in  a  statement  he  was  stepping 
out  because  he  was  entitled  to  a  “well- 
earned’’  rest  and  wanted  to  travel.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Ralph  Blagden. 


Colorado  Observes 
Newspaper  Week 

B.  Lee  Pace,  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
News,  has  won  the  Houston  Waring 
Editorial  Award,  a  silver  plaque,  for 
his  “Who  Is  a  Good  American?”  edi¬ 
torial,  judged  the  best  written  in 
Colorado  last  year.  He  received  the 
award  this  month  at  ceremonies  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  observing  An¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Week  in  the  state. 
Lee  Casey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  won  a  second  award,  while  Miss 
Janet  Lewis,  of  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera,  was  third.  Mr.  Pace  also  won 
first  awards  in  this  annual  competition 
in  1933,  1935  and  1937. 

Sixty-eight  news  photographs,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  work  of  16  photogra¬ 
phers,  were  exhibited  and  judged  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  Photo  Con¬ 
test  during  Newspaper  Week. 

Both  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  three 
states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah 
were  represented  in  a  number  of 
classifications.  The  winning  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  daily  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  were: 

Spot  News:  first,  J.  V.  Bunker, 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune;  sec¬ 
ond,  Fred  R.  Baker,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette. 

Feature  News:  first,  Kenneth  Bundy, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver;  sec¬ 
ond  Lyle  Liggett,  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Express-Courier. 

Sport  News:  first  and  second  to 
Kenneth  Bundy,  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 
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Intelligent  ivriting  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


YoHth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publiwer. 
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Agency  Book 
Shows  Population 
Trend  in  U.  S. 

^  J.  Walter  Thompson  Survey 
Reveals  Large  Percentage  of 
Urban  Folk  in  5  Cities 

A  far  greater  percentage  of  U.  S. 
urban  population  is  still  concentrated 
in  the  five  cities  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  than  in  any  other  of  the  familiar 
size-groups  although  this  figure  has 
declined  slightly  since  1930,  according 
to  data  set  forth  in  the  sixth  edition 
of  “Population  and  Its  Distribution” 
compiled  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  and  out  June  2.  The  book 
is  published  by  Harper  Brothers. 

The  five  cities  of  a  million  or  more 
account  for  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  it  ^ows,  as  compared 
with  123  per  cent  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nine  cities 
of  from  500,000  t>  1,000,000  population 
have  shown  a  slight  increase,  repre¬ 
senting  4.7  per  cent  of  total  population 
in  1930  and  4.9  per  cent  today. 

Aid  to  Sales  Drive 
These  figures,  and  other  size-group 
percentages,  however,  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  reflect  the  substantial  change 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population  from  a  mar¬ 
keting  standpoint.  The  new  edition  of 
this  standard  marketing  reference 
work  first  published  in  1912,  shows 
that  while  population  increased  only 
12  per  cent  during  the  decade  the 
number  of  families  increased  16.6  per 
cent,  or  over  twice  as  fast.  A  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  per  family 
from  4.1  to  3.8  has  been  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  large  increase  in 
family  units. 

This  is  said  to  be  significant  to  any¬ 
one  planning  sales  quotas  or  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  as  family  units  are 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption 
expenditures  of  the  country,  such  as: 
telephones,  automobiles,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  fuel,  housing,  and  the  like. 
Therefore,  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  opens  up  new  markets  for 
this  type  of  merchandise  or  service. 
The  figures  show  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia  is 
being  added  to  our  national  market 
each  year,  and  that  the  ten-year 
growth  in  the  number  of  families  has 
been  equivalent  to  adding  a  market 
the  size  of  our  11  largest  centers  in 
1930. 

The  book  contains  429  pages  of 
tables  and  statistical  data  based  on 
figures  from  Federal,  state,  and  pri¬ 
vate  groups,  conveniently  arranged 
and  tabulated.  Among  its  features  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  incorporated 
places  of  500  or  more,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  This  shows  the 
name  of  the  town,  population,  county, 
and  state,  and  makes  easy  quic^ 
reference  to  these  towns  and  others 
which  are  listed  with  additional  data 
in  other  parts  of  the  book. 

It  also  contains  lists  of  all  U.  S. 
cities  of  5,000  or  more  broken  down  by 
size  groups  (5,000  to  10,000,  10,000  to 
25,000,  etc.) ;  detailed  state  maps, 
number  of  radio  homes  by  states,  state 
figures  on  number  of  wired  homes, 
residential  telephones,  passenger  au¬ 
tomobile  registrations,  retail  sales  fig- 
iires  in  major  groups,  individual  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  returns  by  counties 
and  cities  of  2,500  or  more,  as  well 
as  a  vast  volume  of  other  data. 

GOES  TABLOID 

The  Lake  Worth  (Fla.)  Leader, 
daily,  was  transformed  into  a  tabloid 
issue  May  26. 


Sues  to  Obtain 
Severance  Pay 

Dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  handed 
down  by  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal -American, 
and  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild,  holding  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  severance  pay,  Bert 
Kadish,  formerly  an  artist  with  the 
New  York  American  and  later  with 
the  Journal-American,  filed  suit  in 
City  Court,  Manhattan,  this  week  to 
recover  $1,837  which  he  avers  is  due 
him  as  severance  pay, 

Kadish’s  complaint  states  that  de¬ 
fendant  and  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  entered  into  a  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay 
in  the  event  that  he  was  dismissed 
under  certain  conditions,  from  em¬ 
ployment  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  the  contract.  He  stated  that  he 
worked  in  the  advertising  department 
of  defendant  from  May,  1926,  to  March 
20,  1940,  when,  he  alleged,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  due  to  no  cause  or  fault  on 
his  part. 

In  an  answer  filed  to  the  suit,  the 
newspaper  asserted  that  the  contract 
between  it  and  the  guild  provided  that 
when  an  employe-member  of  the 
guild  sought  severance  pay,  the  claim 
was  to  be  subject  to  review  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Ae  guild  and  Ae  news¬ 
paper  and  Ae  matter  amicably  set¬ 
tled  in  Aat  manner.  The  answer 
furAer  stated  Aat  KaAsh  did  apply 
to  Ae  guild  to  consult  with  defendant 
regarding  his  claim  for  severance 
pay  and  that  after  such  a  consultation 
Aey  reached  an  agreement  Aat  plain¬ 
tiff  was  not  entitled  to  severance  pay. 

■ 

Supreme  Court  Ruling 
Hits  ASCAP 

ASCAP,  battle  scarred  from  pre¬ 
vious  tilts  with  Ae  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  and  Ae  federal  government, 
was  hit  a  body  blow  Ais  week  when 
Ae  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  val¬ 
idity  of  Nebraska  and  Florida  state 
laws  which  prohibit  price-fixing  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  composers’  society. 

The  Court’s  decision  said  Acre  was 
noAing  in  the  copyright  laws  to  give 
copyright  owners  the  right  to  operate 
in  violation  of  specific  state  laws. 
BoA  the  Florida  and  Nebraska  state 
laws  prohibit  copyright  owners  from 
grouping  together  to  fix  prices  for 
public  performance  of  Aeir  work. 

In  accordance  wiA  a  consent  de¬ 
cree  which  ASCAP  recently  signed 
wiA  Ae  federal  government,  Ae  so¬ 
ciety  is  no  longer  Ae  exclusive  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  of  its  members.  In 
Florida  and  Nebraska,  where  state 
laws  bar  ASCAP  bargaining,  indi¬ 
vidual  negotiations  for  Ae  licensing 
of  Ae  society’s  music  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  by  Ae  copyright  owner 
and  Ae  music  customer. 

In  a  statement  made  on  May  28, 
John  G.  Paine,  general  manager  of 
ASCAP,  pointed  out  that  the  ruling 
would  affect  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
Ae  broadcasters  organization  com- 
petmg  wiA  ASCAP,  and  oAer  simi¬ 
lar  organizations,  jtist  as  much  as 
ASCAP.  He  declared  that  negotia¬ 
tions  wiA  Ae  two  major  networks, 
NBC  and  CBS,  for  a  contract  for  Ae 
society’s  music,  were  continuing  and, 
in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  affected 
by  Ae  court’s  rulmg. 

■ 

N.  C.  DAILIES  MEET 

The  quarterly  session  of  the  North 
Carolma  Association  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers  met  at  High  Pomt,  N.  C.,  re¬ 
cently.  W.  K.  Hoyt,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided. 


Morgenthau  Asks 
Press  Aid  In 
Defense  Bond  Sale 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  26 — Co-op¬ 
eration  of  Ae  press  in  Ae  interest  of 
Ae  national  defense  program  by  pro¬ 
moting  Ae  sale  of  defense  savings 
bonds  and  stamps  was  requested  Ais 
week  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  MorgenAau,  Jr. 

In  letters  forwarded  to  1,400  dailies 
Aroug’nout  Ae  country.  Secretary 
MorgenAau  said:  “It  is  important 
that  Ae  Treasury  Department  reach — 
as  often  as  possible — every  home  m 
Ae  United  States  wiA  information 
about  Aese  government  obligations.” 

The  sale  of  defense  savings  bonds 
and  stamps  was  maugurated  May  1 
and  “Arough  your  newspaper,  your 
assistance  will  be  mvaluable  m  our 
efforts  to  do  Ais  on  a  continuing 
basis,”  he  said. 

The  communications  are  for  dual 
purpose,  to  enlist  Ae  aid  of  Ae  press, 
and  to  advise  Aat  newspapers  desiring 
information  in  connection  wiA  Ae 
program  Aat,  due  to  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  several  years  ago, 
specific  'requests  must  be  filed  for 
stories  showmg  local  progress  and 
ranking  in  Ae  campaign. 

CORRECTION 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (p.  7)  in  a  news  story  report¬ 
ing  a  speech  of  ArAur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Sulzberger’s  remarks  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  were  misinterpreted.  The  sub¬ 
head  read:  “Asks  Opposition  to  Guild.” 
Mr.  Sulzberger  does  not  ask  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Ae  Guild.  He  has  stated:  “I 
ask  opposition  to  Ae  closed  shop  in 
the  news  department,  which  the  Guild 
seeks.”  The  Times  last  monA  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  guild  cov¬ 
ering  business  department  employes. 

AP  BY-LAWS  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  committe  appointed 
recently  to  study  Ae  Associated  Press 
by-laws  for  revision  was  held  in  New 
York  May  23.  The  committee  sat 
throughout  the  day  and  after  general 
discussion  decided  to  urge  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  forward  to  the  chairman,  John 
S.  Knight,  Detroit  Free  Press,  any 
suggestions  Aey  may  have.  Besides 
Mr.  Knight,  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  attended  included  Charles  P. 
Manship,  S.  E.  Thomason,  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  Howard  C.  Rice  and  Oscar 
Stauffer.  It  was  indicated  another 
meeting  would  be  held  late  in  June, 
but  a  definite  date  was  not  set. 

SHIP  NEWS  CUT 

AlAough  Ae  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  made  no  official  request  for 
such  action,  newspapoK  throughout 
the  country  Ais  week  inaugurated  Ae 
practice  of  omitting  mention  in  Aeir 
ship  news  columns  of  names  of  ships, 
Ae  lines  Aey  are  operated  by,  and 
Aeir  destination,  of  all  countries 
which  have  Aips  plying  between  Ais 
country  and  others  eiAer  on  Ae  At¬ 
lantic  or  Ae  Pacific.  This  step  is 
being  taken  at  a  suggestion  from  Ae 
Post  Office  Aat  newspapers  cease 
publicizing  movements  of  mail  cargoes. 
■ 

PM  TO  DO  JOB  PRINTING 

The  Newspaper  PM,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  and  ^ward  Bobley 
of  Ae  Robert  Eldwards  Company, 
new^rint  advertismg  specialists,  to 
take  (Aarge  of  its  newly  formed  Com¬ 
mercial  Division.  The  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  specialize  in  Ae  printing 
of  commercial  broadsides. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


■  HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

A  four-times  "Situations  Wanted" 
carries  with  it  a  year's  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service,  which  places  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  annually  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  publicity,  edvertiung, 
publishing,  and  allied  fields.  Registretien 
card  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  copy  eed 
payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  12:00  NOON 
WEDNESDAY 

Count  five  words  to  line  for  ell  classified 
ads.  Minimum  space,  three  lines,  lot 
number  counts  as  three  words. 


Butinati  Opportaaities 

K  Smell  City  M^ulne  ia  my  aim.  bat  ImI 
bsokinK.  Lnokiny  for  youni;  buiiineiiaus' 
adman,  who’ll  promote  finances,  set  ip 
and  handle  all  bnainesa,  in  retam  for 
partnership.  An  opportunity!  Write  Boi 
2744,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Lookinc  for  opportunity  investment  ef 
$10,000  and  services  will  acquire.  Prehr 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Give  loestiei. 
population  and  recent  issues.  Box  2711 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CircaloHea  PreoioHoa 


Circulation  Service  for  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  on  strictly  no  pay  if  no  tcsin  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Fifteen  satisfied  Mid  Westem 
dailies  at  present.  Box  3127.  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Successful  subscription  contents  for  ever 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO- 
Occidental  Buildinfc.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Manuscripts  Copied 


CaU  FLasa  3-0096.  Secretarial  Servicr 
honrlv.  dsilv;  manuscript  typiny.  POWKH 
ft  FORD.  17  East  49th  Street.  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


MIscellanaous 


DON’T  LET  THE  LOW  PRICE  MISIEAD 
you!  1.000  (S^xll”)  Laurel  Improvel 
Photo  Offset  reproductions  $3.73.  additioml 
thousands  $2.20.  But  quality  is  inherdt 
hi  every  job.  Complete  copy.  art.  composi 
tion,  Varityping  facilities  to  produce  sain— 
clinchine  brochures,  cataloes.  booklet* 
Color  work.  Request  prices.  Manual.  Lanre 
Process,  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.,  WAlkr 
5-0526. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Pacific  Northwest — semi- weekly;  will  lel 
for  annual  (cross ;  good  town ;  (cood  fnturf 
A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisw 


147 — Unopposed  Southwest  Co.  Seat  Daiti 
Pop.,  8,000.  Est.  1902.  Grossintt  $35 
000.  Sales  price  $40,000;  half  cash.  Abe 
many  fine  unopposed  Co.  Seat  weekliw 
Murray  E.  Hill,  Broker,  Nashville,  Test 


Newspaper  Brakers 


Capable  haodllng,  bnyinr  aelling,  merysn 
No  leaaea  or  trades.  Highest  rsfersaem 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mick 


Dally  and  Weekly  Pnrehasee  NegeUstit 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 
Times  Building  New  Yon 


Newspapers  Waatod 


Dally  In  market  25,000-200,000  populstioe 
buy  or  lease.  Sixeable  initial  psymenl 
Will  consider  co-management  setup.  mU 
3124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Dally  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  all 
tions  of  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  •*' 
buyers  with  $5,000  to  $500,000  cash  in 
down  payment.  Harwell  ft  Fell, 

4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Syadlcofes 


'Nnttlbits”:  One-Column  Panel  Cartooi 
For  the  UNIT  of  your  newspaper — 
COLUMN.  Write  for  proofs. 
Doherty,  391  Rolph  Street.  Ssn  Frst 
cisco,  California. 
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Help  Wanted 


AdTortislnK  Solicitor,  copy  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails-  experience,  reference  and  salary 
desired.  Eastern  daily.  Box  3138,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


puplay  AdyertlsinK  Salesman,  capable  of 
sritinK  copy  and  making  layouts ;  draft 
exempt ;  send  photoirraph.  references, 
salary  expected  and  full  details  with  ap¬ 
plication.  AMERICAN  ■  STATESMAN, 
Austin.  Texas. 


piitrict  Manager — Draft  exempt — on  morn- 
inft  newspaper  located  in  Central  States. 
Must  be  hard  working — aggressive — neat 
appearing  and  ability  to  produce  results. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  have  above 
qualifications  and  A-1  references.  Send 
snapshot.  Box  3042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — daily  2.500  circulation; 
city  of  8.000.  Full  responsibility  news 
department.  Experience,  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  permanence.  neces.sary.  Open 
June  Ist.  La  Grande  OBSERVER.  La 
Grande.  Oregon. 


Ohio  Daily,  in  field  of  25,000,  has  opening 
for  man  or  woman  qualified  to  develop 
and  operate  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  3101,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


riMliher,  who  haa  extra  plant  capacity, 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  competent  man 
possessing  moderate  amount  of  capital,  to 
eatablish  weekly  paper  in  nearby  thriv¬ 
ing  community  of  50,000.  Box  8025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


leporter,  draft-exempt ;  single,  for  country 
n-eekly  near  New-  York ;  must  have  car. 
Box  3102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted;  Display  Advertising  Salesman  for 
morning  and  evening  combination  in 
southwest  city  of  40,000  population, 
capable  of  writing  ropy  and  making  lay¬ 
outs,  and  rendering  full  service  to  retail 
accounts.  Good  salary  to  start  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  advancement  and  permanent  job 
if  capable.  Send  photograph  and  full  de¬ 
tails  with  application.  Box  3115,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 


Classified  Manager — thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  age  38,  Yale  graduate,  family  man. 
sober.  Excellent  (proven)  record,  hard 
worker.  Box  3046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  —And  Savo 


Sew  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Copywriter-Layout  work.  Four  years  college  - - ; - - - ; - 

and  city  newspaper.  Stenographic  back-  Composing  Room  Equipmunt  For  Sol* 

ground.  Adaptable.  Box  3048,  Editor  & - 

Publisher. 


Two  Newspaper  Executives,  under  35,  mar¬ 
ried.  draft  exempt,  employed  outstanding 
daily,  desire  managership,  dissatisfied 
publishers  property.  Combined  experi¬ 
ence  covers  all  departments.  Confidential 
exchange  case  histories  desirable.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity.  Box  3116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


With  five  years’  experience  as  advertising 
manager  of  small  national  magazine,  and 
as  advertising  manager  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  its  charitable-organization  pub- 
Irsher,  young  man,  27,  Christian,  univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  draft  class  3-A,  wants 
opportunity  in  legitimate  business.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  heavy  space  sales,  copy 
writing,  layouts,  editorial,  as  well  as 
research,  feature  writing,  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  A-1  references  from  present  enti- 
p^loyer.  Metropolitan  area.  Box  3018, 
Editor  3c  Publisher. _ 


Situatious  Woutod 

Circulatiou 


Circulation  Mana^r;  excellent  record  with 
20  years’  experience  in  competitive  fields, 
home  delivery  specialist,  economical  oper¬ 
ation.  Go  anywhere;  excellent  references. 
Salary  baseu  upon  accomplishments.  Cor¬ 
respondence  strictly  confidential.  Box 
3121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Specialist — promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Age  27,  single.  Ten  years’  maga¬ 
zine  experience;  wholesale  and  national 
distributors.  Can  produce  results  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficiently.  References. 
Seek  lucrative  post  with  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  trade  publication,  anywhere. 
Box  8049.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


After  all  costs  are  considered,  composing- 
room  executives  find  that  new  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes  save  them  money  through  fas¬ 
ter.  easier  operation  and  simpler,  low-cost 
up-keep.  Ask  a  Linotype  representative. 

(■—LINOTYPE—) 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costal 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
237  Lafayette  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Onaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  cs 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  ft  BACON 
Towanda,  Penna. 


FkofO'Eaqrovhiq  Iqoipiioat  For  Solo 

Pkoto-engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 

E.  T.  SCLLEBARGER  OO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCX) 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Conmsay 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Mochoiileol  iqolpiwoiit  For  Solo 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller; 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Automatics. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 
For  Sale — No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press; 
Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Wesel  Rotary  "^pe 
High  Planer;  Hill-Curtis  Trim-O-Saw; 
Wesel  Pedestal  Saw  and  'Trimmer;  Os- 
trander-Seymour  Pneumatic  Steam  Drying 
Table;  90-rhannel  linotype  magazines, 
new  and  reconditioned ;  12  lower  splits. 
72-rhannel;  38  in.  Seybold  Holyoke  Auto¬ 
matic  Cutter.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 

West  42nd  St.,  New  York. _ 

For  Sale:  6  Goss  Automatic  Tensions  for 
roll  stand.  Photo  of  same  on  request. 
The  NEWS-SENTINEL,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 

diana. _ 

In  operation  now  but  available  by  end  of 
summer:  3  Duplex  40-page  tubular  presses 
with  double  folders;  stereo  plate-making 
equipment,  router,  chases,  etc.  The 
Daily  Province,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Mochoolcol  Equl^f  Woftfod 

Want  16  to  32-page  stereotype  press.  Give 
full  details.  Box  3000,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


_ Frost  Room  Eqolpmoiit  For  Solo 

Duplex  and  Ooas  8-page  presses;  16^  24 
and  32-page  stereotype  presses.  Full  de* 
tails  promptly  furnished  upon  request. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  8t.. 

New  York  City. _ 

Goss  610,  3-deck,  fully  equipped  for  color, 
completely  overhauled  recently.  A-1 
shape.  AC  drive.  Also,  Goss  full-page 
flat  shaver  almost  new.  Cash  only.  Box 
3137.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


2711. 


Tsong  Woman  Reporter  wanted  full-time 
editorial  side  of  live  New  Jersey  aemi- 
a-eekly.  Write  full  details  to  Box  3108, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Sitaofioiit  Woiitod 

Admiuistrativc 


Managing,  City  Editor — Not  only  knows 
news,  but  how  to  interpret  it  for  your 
readers.  As  publisher  of  small  Midwest 
daily  last  five  years,  l\Hve  added  ability 
of  executive  experience  over  every  de¬ 
partment.  Am  31.  married,  draft  exempt. 
Can  furnish  excellent  business  references. 
Box  3140,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
COMPTROLLER 

Seasoned  business  and  accounting  execu¬ 
tive  with  broad  experience  on  papers 
from  15,000  to  300.000  circulation. 
Available  on  short  notice.  Now  employed 
in  highly  competitive  Metropolitan  city. 
Capable  of  relieving  busy  publisher  of 
administrative  details,  directing  opera¬ 
tions  and  supervising  accounting.  Be.sl 
references. 

Box  3122  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitoofioiis  WoRtod 

Advertisixf 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

Sixteen  years’  versatile  experience  covering 
entire  Eastern  States — metropolitan  and 
smaller  dailies.  Thorough  knowledge, 
sales,  copy,  promotion,  merchandising. 
Age  86,  have  a  record  that  will  stand 
investigation.  Present  earnings  360.  per 
week.  Go  anywhere  there  is  a  Job  I  feel 
qualified  to  handle. 

lex  8014  Editor  ft  Fnblishex. 


Advertising  Manager — eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  including  2H  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  national  recognised 
newspaper  midwest  city  of  160,000. 
Splendid  record  of  linage  gains  and 
r^nced  overhead.  Natural  leader  Bnsi- 
uess.  Church,  Civic.  College  graduate. 
Married.  Age  42.  Excellent  referenees. 
Box  3062,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — eleven  years  present 
position.  Outstanding  record.  Re- 
lonrcefnl  in  developing  ideas  for  “extra” 
linage.  Thirty-four  years  old,  married. 

355 — plus.  Will  come  for  inter- 
vie»-  during  vacation.  Box  3135,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Capable  Advertising  Salesman  with  thirteen 
yearH'  experience  in  every  classification  in 
Local  and  National,  desires  change.  Age 
33.  married,  personable.  Splendid  sales 
record.  Highest  paid  man  on  present 
•tair  in  most  competitive  town  in  Middle- 
vest.  No  future  here!  Desire  opportun¬ 
ity  to  progress.  A-1  references  aa  to 
character  and  ability.  Box  3136,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SitoofioM  Woatod 

_ Editaria] _ 

A  Saasonad  Nawspaparman  with  eleven 
years’  experience  who  can  write,  edit 
news;  produce  crisp  art;  handle  pix  as¬ 
signments.  Vnnsual  background.  Sound 
knowledge  production,  type,  layout.  Highly 
recommended;  well  informed,  educated. 
Prefer  Eastern  daily  or  magazine.  Age 
32,  married,  child.  Box  8113,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Aca  Scianca  Wrltar,  Chemical  Engineer. 
Newspaper,  magazine,  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  appearance,  personality. 
355.  Box  3012,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Alert  Reporter — Rewrite — Feature  Man — 
Now  on  leading  daily,  32,  university  de¬ 
gree,  wide  practical  experience,  married, 
draft  deferred,  seeks  better  opportunity. 
References.  Box  3155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Alert  Young  Sports  Writer  desires  position 
with  future.  Three  years’  news  service 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Leonard 
Schultz.  3315  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Award-Winning  Editorial  Writer-Columnist. 
Decade  large  daily;  editor  three  smaller 
papers.  Now  publicist  world  resort,  but 
eager  to  return  to  newspapering.  South¬ 
erner,  with  New  York.  Washington, 
Miami  experience.  Draft  exempt,  35, 
single.  Box  3132,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Book  Editor.  University  graduate  (Ph.D.). 
Years  of  experience  editing  scientific 
books  at  leading  university.  Wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages.  Practical  experience 
in  printing,  engraving  processes,  paper, 
thus  assuring  quality,  economy.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMotions  WoRtod 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

College  graduate,  22,  undergraduate  news 
experience,  sharp  editorialiser  and  muck- 
raker,  seeks  opportunity  at  any  journal¬ 
istic  post.  Draft  1-B.  Box  3112,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

Columbia  School  of  Jourpallsm  graduate — 
Capable  reporter,  rewrite,  desk  and  fea¬ 
tures,  seeks  position  on  daily.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3154,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor-Writer;  age  30;  college  graduate; 
three  years’  trade-magazine  editor;  knows 
type,  layout,  production :  best  references. 
Box  3139,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Cartoonist  with  originality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  references  available 
for  alert  daily.  Box  3061,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher _ 

Elderly  Newspaper  Man,  excellent  health, 
rich  and  varied  experience,  desires  con¬ 
nection.  A-1  desk  man,  columnist,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  reviewer.  340.  Box  3020, 
Editor  ft  Pupblisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  man,  bureau 
manager  seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Draft 
exempt.  Six  years  on  leading  Eastern 
daily,  also  one  year  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  writing.  Journalism  school  graduate. 
Now  employed.  Box  3142,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Forceful  Writer  and  trustworthy  desk  man, 
twenty  years’  experience  both  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  dailies,  desires  change  for 
valid  reasons.  Industrious,  fit,  person¬ 
able,  clean.  Old  enough  for  balanced 
Jndraent,  yet  young  enough  for  zest  in 
work.  Compensation  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  Box  3011,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A  REPORTER 
MOVES  INTO  THE 
EDITOR’S  CHAIR 

Up  from  the  street  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
goes  Cheverton,  via  the  Personnel  Service  eleva¬ 
tor.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Shopping  News, 
Newport  News,  (Va.). 

Former  reporter  on 

To  learn  how  you  can  board  the  Personnel  Ser- 

Y.)  REVIEW,  now  ■' 

nI'w?  in*N*e*'w*p*o  r  t  elevator,  see  classified  masthead. 

News  (Va.)  a  Person¬ 
nel  Service  placement. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Richard  Cheverton 


SitROtioRt  WoRted 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

It’s  Tour  Opportunity— Reporter,  28,  fami- 
lied,  daily  reporting,  rewrite  experience; 
editing  semi-weekly;  B.  J.,  Texas;  speak 
Spanish;  want  change.  Box  3109,  Editor 

ft  Publisher, _ _ 

Photographer,  young  man,  draft  exempt. 
Three  years’  experience;  own  eqnijtment. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3123,  Editor  ft  Pnh- 

lisher. _ 

Public  Relations  Director  national  organi¬ 
zation;  experienced  anti-Nazi  activity; 
ex-reporter,  eilitor.  Age  27.  Box  3141, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Fourteen  years’  court, 
general  news;  small-city  dailies.  Pho¬ 
tography,  rewrite.  Best  references. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  3128,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Young  College  Graduate— three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  correspondent  for  large  daily; 
extensive  work  on  Yale  News;  want  to 
enter  newspaper  field — anywhere  and  ia 
any  position.  Free  from  draft.  Salary 
320.  Box  3019.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
Young  Woman,  five  years’  experience  daily 
newspapers.  Now  employed.  General 
news,  able  feature  writer,  society  editor. 
Take  own  pictures.  Where  to!  Box 
3133,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SitRotioRfi  WoRtad 

_ _ Meckauical _ 

Capable  printer.  Duplex  pressman.  Makeup, 
ads,  Ludlow,  markup.  Best  references. 
Box  3131.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERIN’TENDENT 

will  organize,  systematize,  operate  every 
detail  with  100%  efficiency,  precision, 
economy,  harmony.  Exceptional  reanita 
guaranteed.  Family,  union,  go  anywhere, 
confidential. 

Box  3126 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Good  all-vound  country  printer.  Six  years’ 
city  daily  experience.  References.  Box 
3100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Can  create  and  operate  most  efficient  plant 
in  industry,  and  seek  connection  with 
publisher  wanting  such  results.  Box 
3130,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised  ; 


j4ll  negotiations  confidential  j 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer  ! 

350  ModlsoR  Ayr.  Now  YrHi  | 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


YOUR  correspondent  returned  this 
week  from  a  trip  South  which  has 
kept  him  away  from  New  York  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  He 
Tka  Seitk  drove,  in  none  too 

If  Raodv  leisurely  fashion, 

^  from  Long  Island  to 

For  Aetioa  New  Orleans  and  re¬ 

turn,  but  with  all  the 
haste,  he  found  opportimity  to  talk 
with  the  people  who  inhabit  either 
slope  of  the  Appalachians.  They  are 
the  folks  who  might  make  themselves 
$5  a  day  by  selling  you  a  tankful  of 
gas,  a  l^r-b-q  sandwich,  a  bottle  of 
Coca  Cola,  or  in  some  counties,  a 
bottle  of  beer.  ITiey  are  a  friendly 
folk  all  the  way  down  the  line,  ready 
to  talk,  holding  definite  if  not  always 
well  informed  ideas  on  subjects  of 
universal  interest,  and  they  always 
send  the  customer  away  with  some 
cordial  variation  of  the  formula — 
“Come  back  and  see  us  again!” 

So  we  talked  with  a  lot  of  them 
while  the  gas  was  flowing  into  the 
tank,  the  assorted  cadavers  of  insects 
removed  from  the  windshield,  the  bot¬ 
tle  of  coke  guzzled.  Of  course,  we 
talked  about  the  war.  There  was 
usually  a  $10  radio  on  the  back  shelf 
of  the  store,  generally  a  newspaper 
spread  on  the  counter,  and  likewise  a 
general  curiosity  as  to  whether  the 
visitor  had  picked  up  anything  later 
on  the  car’s  radio.  On  the  way  down, 
we  reached  Edgewater  Park,  Miss., 
where  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  were  to  meet,  with  the  idea 
that  the  “little”  people  of  the  South 
were  more  than  reconciled  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  close  to 
war,  if  not  already  a  participant; 
many  of  them  thought  that  we  ought 
to  be  in  it  more  aggressively. 

We  repeated  those  gleanings  to  the 
early  arrivals  for  the  publishers’ 
meeting  and  had  them  confirmed. 
These  Southern  newspaper  people,  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  executives,  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  lot.  Some  of  them  served  as 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  1917-1918,  and 
all  of  them  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  American  experience  in  that  con¬ 
flict.  They  are  not  approaching  the 
present  crisis  in  any  spirit  of  old 
Southern  romance,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  we  found  them  holding  the 
same  opinions  as  the  people  who  own 
and  tend  the  roadside  re^.  We  fovmd 
the  same  ideas  among  the  clerks,  bell¬ 
boys  and  waiters  who  ministered  to 
us  at  the  S.N.P.A.  meeting.  A  bell¬ 
boy  and  a  stock  clerk  who  assisted 
in  unpacking  and  setting  out  the  golf 
tournament  prizes  both  hold  private 
pilot’s  licenses  gained  under  the 
CAA.  plan,  and  iMth  hope  eventually 
to  qualify  for  military  aviation. 

Among  the  ladies,  opinion  on  the 
war  was  divided,  as  mi^t  have  been 
expected.  Many  of  the  ladies  present 
also  remembered  the  last  war,  and 
they  looked  toward  the  possible  next 
war  with  wholly  realistic  eyes.  They 
read  in  the  New  Orleans  newspapers 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  fimds  to 
keep  alive  a  tuberculosis  hospital  or  a 
visiting  nurse  service,  and  one  of  them 
remarked  with  bitterness  that  the  cost 
of  the  guns  of  one  battleship  would 
maintain  either  in  perpetuity.  The 
later  report  that  the  city  was  looking 
with  some  prospect  of  success  for 
ways  of  finding  the  fimds  didn’t 
change  her  opinion. 

In  any  case,  we  started  up  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  convinced  that 
if  the  nation  goes  to  war  it  will  have 
behind  its  aims  a  genuinely  solid 
South,  certain  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  national  cause.  There  is  criticism 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  among 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

the  newspaper  people,  based  more  on 
its  internal  labor  policies  than  on  its 
position  toward  other  nations.  The 
newspaper  people,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  l^lieve  heartily  in  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  indictment  of  totalitarian  phil¬ 
osophies.  They  are  critical  because 
the  Administration  has  so  long  per¬ 
mitted  leaders  of  organized  labor  to 
lame  the  national  effort  by  strikes  in 
defense  industries. 

•  •  * 

SOUTHERN  employers  generally  are 
not  enthusiasts  for  organized  labor, 
but  all  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
a  majority  of  smaller 
Fatile  city  dailies  in  the 

Labor  South  have  main¬ 

tained  fairly  amica- 
Dabaf*  ble  relations  with  the 

printing  trades 
unions  for  many  years.  ’Hie  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  made  negligible  head¬ 
way  in  Southern  cities,  not  because 
the  publishers  have  organized  con¬ 
certed  opposition,  for  they  have  not, 
but  because  the  tradition  of  editorial 
men  in  the  South  is  against  union  or¬ 
ganization. 

To  us  this  indicates  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Southern  newspapers  have 
maintained  fairly  decent  relationships 
with  the  people  who  write  and  assem¬ 
ble  their  publications.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  the  Guild  sneeringly 
calls  “paternalism,”  but  we  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  epithet.  There  is  a 
man-to-man  cameraderie  between  the 
publishers  and  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  employes  of  all  de¬ 
partments  on  papers  in  large  South¬ 
ern  cities  which  we  believe,  can  no 
longer  be  found  in  cities  where  C.I.O. 
leaders  have  argued  against  any  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employe.  We’ll  even  chance  the 
statement  that  there  is  in  several  of 
the  larger  Southern  cities  a  feeling  of 
closer  friendship  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  chief  editors  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  men  than  there  is  between  the 
publishers  and  the  business  office  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

All  of  which  leads  to  our  notion 
that  the  exchange  of  broadsides  at  last 
week’s  convention  between  Harold  D. 
Jacobs,  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Wages  &  Hours  Division,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  S.N.PA.  members  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  broad  hostility  to  organized 
labor  among  the  owners  of  Southern 
newspapers.  The  entire  interchange 
between  the  Labor  Department  exec¬ 
utive  and  the  publishers  struck  us  at 
the  time  as  futile  and  imfortimate. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  newspaper  editor  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities,  muffed  a  big  chance  on  his 
first  appearance  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  He  looked  to  the  past  more  than 
to  the  future.  The  greater  part  of  his 
address  was  directed  to  an  attack 
upon  the  A.N.PA.  and  its  general 
counsel,  Elisha  Hanson.  It  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  matters  now  pending  before 
the  courts — matters  on  which  neither 
his  opinion  nor  that  of  any  publisher 
can  determine  the  outcome. 

Before  these  words  are  printed,  one 
of  the  cases  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  will  be  argued  before  a  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and,  as  he  himself 
said  the  next  day,  it  will  be  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  no  matter  who 
wins  the  first  appeal.  Why,  then, 
waste  two  hours  of  a  convention’s 
time  in  talking  about  it?  The  other 
cases  that  he  mentioned  in  attack¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hanson’s  reasoning  are  like¬ 
wise  pending.  If  Mr.  Hanson  and  the 
A.N.P.A.  are  wrong,  the  courts  will 
say  so,  and  the  publishers  who  have 
followed  Mr.  Hanson’s  reasoning  will 


gracefully  accept  the  alterna¬ 
tive. 

They  will  have  no  other  course.  If 
Mr.  Hanson  is  right,  in  the  higher 
courts’  judgment,  all  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
accomplished  was  the  plowing  of 
deeper  grooves  of  antagonism  between 
the  publishers  and  the  government, 
which,  after  all,  must  find  a  means  of 
working  and  living  together  under 
what  the  courts  hold  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Jacobs  appeared  before  the 
publishers  as  a  partisan  of  his  biueau. 
So  did  Mr.  D.  D.  Howard,  Wage  & 
Hour  Division  attorney,  who,  by  his 
own  admission,  was  not  prepared  to 
discuss  newspaper  problems  in  the 
craft’s  language.  The  net  result  of 
their  utterances  was  to  provoke  direct 
challenges  of  their  right  to  dictate  to 
publishers  the  terms  upon  which 
newspaper  people  shall  be  employed; 
further,  to  incite  from  one  of  the  most 
imrestrained  speakers  and  writers  in 
the  South  a  sweeping  denunciation 
of  the  government’s  entire  labor  pol¬ 
icy. 

*  •  * 

We  do  not  believe  that  Major  Fred¬ 
erick  Sullens,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  represented  the 
bulk  of  Southern 
Ixtreme  newspaper  opinion 

VUw<  Arm  when  he  denoimced 

WUliam  Green  and 
Parileai  John  L.  Lewis  as 
enemies  of  their 
coimtry,  or  when  he  declared 

that  ^  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  manned  by  the  “scum 
of  creation.”  There  are  editors 
and  publishers  in  the  South,  as 
there  are  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  know  that  Green 
and  Lewis  are  representatives  neither 
of  Hitler  nor  of  Satan  incarnate. 

Major  Sullens,  for  whom  we  have 
respect  as  an  outspoken,  fighting, 
newspaper  editor,  seems  to  us  to 
represent  an  extreme  which  is  just  as 
perilous  to  the  national  welfare  as  is 
the  partisanship  of  a  Harold  Jacobs 
in  a  government  post.  If  either’s 
views  could  prevail,  the  nation  would 
be  the  loser. 

It  ought  to  be  freely  admitted  that 
government  has  been  the  active  part¬ 
isan  of  organized  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  that  not  only  organized  labor  but 
the  country  as  a  whole  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  that  overbalance.  With  the 
courts  striking  down  much  of  the 
limited  legislation  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  working  people  from  1870 
to  1930,  the  nation  suffered  because 
too  little  of  the  magically  abundant 
wealth  generated  in  that  period  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  people 
who  could  spend  for  what  their  la^rs 
produced. 

The  reaction  from  that  extreme 
conservatism  so  far,  has  not  been 
good.  The  activities  of  organized  labor 
since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  1933  have 
resulted  in  small  material  gains  for 
most  members  of  labor  unions.  Pay 
levels  have  been  raised,  certainly,  but, 
en  masse,  the  losses  due  to  strike 
idleness,  to  strike  assessments,  and  to 
loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  strikes, 
have  more  than  offset  the  advances. 
Most  important,  the  New  Deal  legis¬ 
lation,  and  especially  its  administra¬ 
tion  at  times  (not  always),  have  had 
the  effect  of  setting  organized  labor 
up  as  a  class  apart  from  the  public, 
antagonistic  to  the  public — a  position 
which  defies  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people,  the  labor  movement 
included. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 


SINCE  the  above  was  written,  wt 

have  heard  the  President’s  addict 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Wt 
heard  his  climax  ol 
SaiRMary  proclaiming  an  un- 

Ara  limited  national 

emergency.  And  «e 
Cetaiaq  heard  it  with  the 

feeling  that  both  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  organized  industry 
and  business  had  missed  an  important 
opportunity  by  not  getting  their  re¬ 
lationships  in  good  order  before  the 
fifth  alarm  was  sounded.  We  haven’t 
any  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speech 
of  May  27  was  the  fifth  alarm,  and 
that  file  next  call  will  be  anothor 
single  call  equivalent  to  the  whole 
five  that  preceded  it.  We  have 
reached  the  “no  fooling”  stage  now. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  under  his  present 
proclamation,  can,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  assume 
the  full  powers  that  only  Pi^idaoli 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  have  exerdad 
before  him — and  the  man  who  can  dt- 
fine  the  limit  of  those  powers,  wt 
fear,  is  not  among  us. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  maintain 
the  “social  gains”  that  have  been 
achieved  xmder  his  Administration 
but  we  don’t  think  we  mistake  dw 
temper  of  the  President’s  steel  whan 
we  predict  that  he  will  use  his  powon 
to  advance  his  conception  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  needs,  regardless  ol 
whether  organized  industry  or  or¬ 
ganized  labor  stands  in  his  path, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  continue  to  have 
far  more  followers  in  Congress  and 
in  the  nation  than  any  presently  pos¬ 
sible  opposition  movement,  right  into 
the  middle  of  a  shooting  war,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  promises  of  last  October^ 
and  we  might  as  well  accept  now  the 
prospect  of  a  succession  of  fifth  alarms 
that  will  put  every  element  of  our 
economy  into  belligerency. 

It  isn’t  a  pleasant  prospect.  War 
never  is.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
in  our  conception  of  world  affairs 
since  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1911 
said  that  a  million  men  would  spring 
to  arms  overnight  to  defend  their 
America.  It  isn’t  done  that  way  any 
more.  We  can’t  hide  shotguns  and 
pitchforks  in  the  bam,  like  the  Irish¬ 
men  of  1798,  to  await  the  signal  for 
warfare.  Micrometers  and  depth 
gauges  and  men  who  know  how  to 
read  them  are  more  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  today’s  war  than  the  boy  who 
can  knock  a  squirrel  off  an  oak  tree 
at  300  yards.  And,  God  help  us,  wt 
may  soon  be  at  war. 

As  we  said,  then,  it  is  too  bad  that 
we  come  up  to  the  fateful  momedt 
with  divisions  between  the  men  who 
work  and  those  who  fill  their  en¬ 
velopes.  Such  issues  are  going  to  bt 
settled  arbitrarily,  maybe  not  at  oncA 
but  before  many  weeks  pass.  The  “n* 
fooling”  stage  is  plainly  past.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  moving  in. 

The  badly  bedevilled  and  divided 
radio  industry  can  be  taken  over  by 
Presidential  proclamation  at  a  min¬ 
ute’s  notice,  if  the  President  thinki 
such  action  necessary  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  The  press  cannot  be  similartyl 
handled,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
immediate  major  censorship— but  we 
commend  the  greatest  alertness  to  our 
newspaper  friends.  Now,  if  ever,  ii 
the  time  for  newspapers  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  every  liberty,  tlw 
temporary  abandonment  of  which  ie 
not  essential  to  national  safety.  The 
powers  of  an  “unlimited  national  i 
emergency’’  proclamation  are  tre¬ 
mendously  great,  and  the  path  from 
that  to  dictatorship  is  short.  AgainA 
that  extreme,  the  nation  will  look  to 
its  newspapers  for  protection.  Ita 
trust  must  not  be  betrayed  by  selfiA-' 
ness,  stupidity,  arrogance,  or  strivi 
for  political  advantage. 


